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~ JOB SELLING IN INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN OHIO. 


Job selling involves the practice of paying to the foremen in indus- 
trial plants a fee for securing work and also of paying money to the 
foremen from time to time in order that the workman may not lose 
his job or may receive more desirable work. The first complaint of 
this sort of graft on the part of foremen came to the department of 
investigation and statistics of the Ohio Industrial Commission 
through the demands of a body of striking employees in the latter 
part of 1915. One of the demands of these strikers was for the dis- 
charge of a foreman to whom the foreign workmen were required to 
contribute money from time to time in order to hold their jobs or to 
secure an advance in wages. In response to this and subsequent com- 
plaints an investigation was instituted which developed the fact that 
the collection of fees for jobs, or assessments of various kinds, by fore- 
men has been in the past few months carried on in at least six large 
industrial plants in the State employing approximately 40,000 men. 
The information collected in this connection is set forth in Report 
No. 24 of the Department of Investigation and Statistics.’ 

It was found that in some plants the custom has been established 
for years. With some foremen a box of cigars or a bottle of whisky 
was a sufficient “ present ” to secure a job 10 years ago; then the ap- 
plicant learned that money was more acceptable, and $5 was the 
usual fee for the unskilled laborer; the applicant next learned that 
$2 or $3 extra would help him to get a job without waiting, or, in 
other words, it would place him on the preferred list; then the price 
rose to $10, and from that to $15; and at the time the investigations 
were begun the fee “expected” was generally $15, $20, or $25 for a 
job paying approximately 25 cents per hour. 

The employees paying these fees are almost altogether non- 
English speaking foreigners, and those who profit from the fees 
are usually English speaking, or able to speak English, and quite 
generally of a different race from those who are exploited.- 


Such a custom produces the worst possible type of industrial slavery, and 
it is small wonder that the much-exploited immigrant often feels bitter and 





1 Ohio. Industrial Commission. Department of Investigation and Statistics Report 
No. 24, Job selling in industrial establishments in Ohio. Columbus, 1916. 38 pp. 
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that sometimes this bitterness manifests itself in acts of violence during tie 
excitement incident to a strike. What respect can the immigrant be expected ty 
have for organized society which permits such conditions to exist? 


The story appears to be the same in establishment after establish- 
ment where special pains have not been taken to eliminate and to 
prevent exploitation. The evidence showed that the shrewder fore- 
man, occupying a comparatively high position, seldom receives the 
money directly from the applicant, but usually has a number of 
men who act as go-betweens. These go-betweens may be “straw 
bosses ” or they may be workmen. They are often of the same race 
as those who are to be exploited. The applicant pays the money to 
the go-between, and he in turn pays it to the foreman. Sometimes 
the money passes through the hands of two, three, or even four per- 
sons before it reaches the foreman. In some cases the go-between 
retains a small part of the money collected. The go-between, it 
seems, performs this service practically without pay, for two reasons: 
First, this enables him to stand in with his foreman, and thus to 
secure more desirable work or to be retained during periods of 
depression ; and, second, it enables him to secure work for his friends 
and countrymen, and this gives him a certain standing in his circle 
of acquaintances. On the whole, the investigation seemed to show 
that there are reasons to believe that more or less grafting in the 
form of job selling by foremen, in collecting money from workmen 
for retaining them during slack times, for assigning them to more 
desirable jobs, or for increasing their wages, and in conducting 
raffles for the benefit of the foremen, is carried on to a greater or 
less extent in most of the large industrial plants where immigrants 
are employed. 

The report states that in some of the six plants mentioned above 
very drastic measures have been taken to punish those foremen who 
have violated their trust and to devise plans for preventing grafting. 
In the majority of plants it is believed that the practice has been 
broken up, “but almost a complete reorganization of some depart- 
ments in some plants will be necessary before the public can feel as- 
sured that this graft will be permanently discontinued. The public 
has a vital interest in this matter, for future citizens are receiving 
in those plants their first lessons in graft, ard moral standards are 
being established for the community.” 

In these particular plants, as a result of the investigation and of 
prosecutions conducted by the attorney general’s office, three foremen 
have been discharged by the company officials, who were convinced 
of their guilt, without trial; three threw up their jobs and left the 
State during the investigation; two stood trial and were convicted; 
three go-betweens pleaded guilty; one foreman was found not guilty 
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by reason of insufficiency of evidence; and one was found not guilty 
on the grounds that as a general foreman he was a principal and 
not an agent within the meaning of the statute under which the pro- 
secution was brought and that the evidence did not conclusively 
show that he had demanded money for jobs. In this case the evi- 
dence clearly established the fact that he had received money in a 
great number of cases, and that the custom of paying for jobs was a 
well-established one in that department. 

The punishment provided by law is a fine of from $50 to $100, 
“and such a punishment is entirely inadequate, considering the 
seriousness of the crime.” An effort will be made to induce the 
next legislature to enact a law covering not only the taking of a fee 
for a job, but also other forms of grafting on the part of foremen in 
industrial establishments. 

The complicated machinery, the system, and the far-reaching ef- 
fects of the practice of paying for jobs is indicated by the typical 
cases cited below, each of which is supported by affidavits and in 
some cases by the affidavits of witnesses to the transaction. Each of 
the letters or combination of letters represents the same individual 
throughout. Attention is called to the varying amounts, which 
seem to indicate a general upward trend of the market. The work- 
man first named in each line was the applicant for a job. 


MMM paid $15 to TTT, who paid $15 to N, who paid $15 to F, who. paid $15 
to A. 

NN paid $15 to TTT, who paid $15 to N, who paid $15 to F, who paid $15 to A. 

RRRR paid $9 to PPP, who paid $9 to I, who paid $9 to A. 

UUU paid $10 to JJJ, who paid $10 to I, who paid $10 to A. 

JJJ paid $7 to L, who paid $7 to I, who paid $7 to A. 

TTT paid $15 to N, who paid $15 to I, who paid $15 to A. 

XXX paid $16 to RRR, who paid $16 to I, who paid $12 to A. 

YYY paid $13 to F, who paid $13 to I, who paid $9 to A. 

BBBB paid $10 to LL, who paid $6 to I, who paid $6 to A. 

CCCC paid $11 to ZZ, who paid $10 to I, who paid $10 to A. 

DDDD paid $8 to LL, who paid $7 to I, who paid $7 to A. 

GGGG paid $10 to N, who paid $10 to I, who paid $10 to A. 

KKKK paid $15 to JJJJ, who paid $15 to I, who paid $15 to A. 

LLLL paid $16 to JJJJ, who paid $16 to I, who paid $16 to A. 

MMMM paid $15 to JJJJ, who paid $15 to I, who paid $15 to A, 

NNNN paid $25 to JJJJ, who paid $25 to I, who paid $17 to A. 

IIII paid $9 to N, who paid $9 to I, who paid $9 to A. 

CCC paid $10 to L, who paid $10 to J, who paid $10 to A. 

DDD paid $10 to L, who paid $8 to J, who paid $5 to A. 

EEE paid $15 to L, who paid $15 to J, who paid $15 to A. 

FFF paid $10 to L, who paid $10 to J, who paid $19 to A. 

GGG paid $25 to L, who paid $15 to J, who paid $15 to A, 

HHH paid $15 to L, who paid $15 to J, who paid $15 to A. 

QQ paid $15 to OO, who paid $15 to K, who paid $15 to A. 

YY paid $15 to H, who paid $10 to A. 
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O paid $7 to H, who paid $5 to A. 

P paid $20 to O, who paid $15 to H, who paid $10 to B. 

R paid $17 to G, who paid $17 to B. 

S paid $21 to G, who paid $20 to B. 

T paid $20 to G, who paid $20 to B. 

U paid $20 to B. 

SS paid $15 to XX, who paid $15 to C, 

TT paid $15 to XX, who paid $15 to C. 

UU paid $10 to XX, who paid $10 to C. 

VV paid $15 to XX, who paid $15 to C. 

WW paid $15 to XX, who paid $15 to C. 

W paid $5 to V, who paid $5 to D. 

V paid °“15 to D. 

QQQ paid $25 to D. 

M paid $20 to E. 

RRRR paid $30 to E. 

KKK paid $20 to N, who paid $20 to F, who paid $10 to Q. 
0000 paid $15 to N, who paid $15 to F, who paid $8 to Q. 
PPPP paid $23 to N, who paid $20 to F, who paid $10 to Q. 


The report includes 49 typical affidavits, of which the following are 
characteristic : 


I, , No. ——, being first duly sworn, depose and say that I 
have worked for the past six years for the A. B. Co., under X , labor 
boss, and Y and Z————, straw bosses. I paid nothing when I went to 
work, but Christmas Y. and Z————- collected money from the men. This 
money was taken up at the shanty, where they would call the men in two or 
three at a time. One would take the money and the other would enter it in « 
book. Last Christmas X asked me for the money several days before 
the first pay day in December. I paid him $5 the first pay day in December :i 
the labor shanty, and Y wrote down my name in a book. 

I further depose and say that I have bought tickets for raffles from Y———— 
and Z———— for $2 watches, which they said belonged to X 
, being duly sworn, deposes and says that on or about May §&, 
1915, he went to the C. D. Co. and asked the assistant foreman, named F, for 
a job in his department elf told me that I would have to pay 
$16 to him and he would give it to A , and he (A ) would put 
me to work. F and I then went to the home of A on 
Avenue, , Ohio, and F talked to A , who went with us to 
a saloon near A ’s home, where I paid $16 to F . who handed this 
to A while we were in the saloon. I was compelled to treat the crowd, 
which cost me $8 in addition to the $16 already paid. In about six days |! 
went to the C. D. Co. and got a ticket from F and then went to A 
who put me to work. The affiant further says that when he had worke: 
about two months F came to him and said that A sent him to 
get $16 more or I would lose my job. I am married and have a wife and three 
children to support, so I could not afford to pay the second time; therefore 
I was compelled to quit my job. 

, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says that on or about 
November 15, 1914, he applied for a job to B——— at the E. F. Co.’s plant. 
Being unable to speak English, he talked to F . who could speak Bul- 
garian and English and who was present when he tried to get a job from 
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B oun explained to B———— that I wanted a job, and B - 
told him to ask me for $5; that.he had a job if I would give B $5, 
which I did. I paid this money to B——— on or about November 15, 1914, 
and went to work. After I had worked three days F came to me and 








told me that I would have to pay B———— another fee of $5 or I would be dis- 
charged, as one of the other men had paid B $20, and if I wanted to 
keep my job I must pay him an additional $5. I paid the second $5 to B 
on or about November 18, 1914, and was allowed to continue work. 






















CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, AUGUST 16 
TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1916. 


The organic act of the department gives the Secretary of Labor 
the authority to mediate in labor disputes through the appointment, 
in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation. During the month 
August 16 to September 15, 1916, the Secretary exercised his good 
offices in 12 labor disputes. The companies involved, the number of 
employees affected, and the results secured, so far as information is 


available, were as follows: 


NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, AUG. 16 TO SEPT. 15, 1916. 





















| Workmen affected. 











































Name. Result. 
Directly. | Indirectly. 
Strike at Frank Sheble Spinning Co., Philadelphia, Pa......./.......... ORES Adjusted. 
Strike at German-American Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. . a Do. 
Strike of machinists, New Haven, Conn.....................-|.-.--- a ea ey Pending. 
Strike at Royle & Pilkington’s Upholstery Mills, Philadel- 72 135 | Adjusted. 
phia, Pa. 
Controversy between the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western |..........)..........-. Pending. 
R. R. and the Brotherhood of Railway Car men, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Strike of wheelsmen, lookoutmen, watchmen, oilers, etc., |.........- EN - ye Do. 
Goodrich Transit Co., Chicago, Il. 
Strikes at Equinox, Brogon, and Gluck Rural Mills, Ander- ded <eak>couns Do. 
son, 8. C. 
Strike of shingle weavers, Everett, Wash...................--|---.00---- | ie dindare died Do. 
eo EE og NEF ey ee eee ee eee ere eee Do. 
Textile controversy, Shamokin, Pa.....................-...-.- GMD fev ocvenecoes Do. 
Lockout of freight handlers, Chicago, Ill...................-..).-......--- iy Do. 
Controversy between Pacific Coast Light & Poser Co. and |.......... ree Do. 





electrical workers, Los Angeles, Cal. | | | 








Cases noted as pending in statement of August 15 have been dis- 
posed of as follows: 


Controversy between Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and its maintenance-of- 
way employees, Baitimore, Md., in which there were 1,200 men directly affected, 
and between 15,000 and 20,000 indirectly affected, has been adjusted. 

Controversy between Crown Cork & Seal Co. and machinists, Baltimore, Md. ; 
175 directly and 2,000 to 2,500 indirectly affected; adjusted. 

Controversy between Akron (Ohio) rubber manufacturers and employees; 
1,400 directly and 2,600 indirectly affected ; adjusted. 

Threatened strike of milk-delivery drivers, Cleveland, Ohio; 500 directly and 
200 indirectly affected; adjusted by Mediation Board of Ohio. 

Strike of milk-delivery drivers, St. Louis, Mo.; 600 men directly involved; 
unable to adjust. 
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MEDIATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN OHIO. 


Report No. 23 of the Department of Investigation and Statistics 
of the Ohio Industrial Commission’ sets forth the activities of the 
commission in the mediation of industrial disputes from January, 
1914, to June, 1916, inclusive. During this two and one-half year 
period 26 such disputes, involving more than 200 firms and approxi- 
mately 35,000 employees, were taken up under the provisions of the 
industrial commission act. In no case was arbitration undertaken. 
Mediation resulted in a settlement in 11 of the 26 disputes. Although 
authorized by law to mediate at any time that the industrial com 
mission deems it advisable, the commission in practice has usually 
waited until requested to act. However, in cases of unusual impor- 
tance, either where a great number are involved or where there is 
violence or where the public is-specially inconvenienced, mediation 
has been undertaken without request. As the work has been carried 
on in Ohio, only the most difficult disputes receive the attention of 
the commission. 

Mediation can not bring about exact industrial justice, but probably no 
method of settling industrial disputes can more nearly approach justice if 
fairly and fearlessly carried out. Exact industrial justice would not take into 
consideration the demands of the employees or the proposals of employers, 
but would be determined after a full investigation and inquiry into cost of 
production, cost of maintaining a satisfactory standard of living, distribution 
of profits, and all other such matters. However, mediation as well as prac- 
tically all other methods of securing settlements is confined on the one side 
by the employees’ demands and on the other by the employers’ proposals, or 
vice versa. 

In mediating strikes in Ohio during the period covered by this 
report the usual practice seems to have been not to bring the repre- 
sentatives of each side together in conference, but instead to hold 
confidential conferences first with one side and then with the other 
until the facts in the case were secured and a satisfactory basis of 
settlement determined upon by the mediators. As a rule, it is 
stated, the final terms of the settlement have come not as a proposal 
from either side, but as a proposal from the mediators, with the 
definite understanding that unless it was accepted without change 
by both sides the proposition would be withdrawn by the mediators. 
thus leaving each side in exactly its former position. It would seem 
that mediation under this plan does not disclose to either side either 
the weak points or the strong points in the position of the opposing 
side. 





‘Ohio. Industrial Commission. Department of Investigation and Statistics Report No. 
23. Mediation of industrial disputes in Ohio, January, 1914, to June, 1916. Columbus, 
1916. 48 pp. 
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The report justifies the principle of mediation by pointing out 
several advantages which attend its application. These are— 





Mediation has a very marked influence in removing the bitterness which often 
occurs during, or even continues after, industrial disputes. 

Mediation in Ohio has usually also materially reduced the duration of the 
industrial disputes, and this has been a great financial saving to employers, 
to employees, and to the community. 

Another marked benefit of mediation arises from the fact that violence is 
practically eliminated during the time negotiations for a settlement are under 
way by the mediators. 










It is suggested that the present law requires a slight modification, 
by providing that the mayor or some other local official should notify 
the industrial commission of industrial disputes within the com- 
munity over which he has authority. 

During the two and one-half years covered by the report the total 
amount spent in connection with the mediation work did not exceed 
$4,000, or $363.63 for each dispute settled, a sum not considered ex- 
cessive in view of the financial gain to employers and employees by 
reason of the activities of the mediators. The report includes a 
detailed account of the 26 disputes in which the commission acted as 
mediator. 




















FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


During August, 1916, the Division of Information of the Bureau of 
Immigration of the Department of Labor placed 16,313 persons in 
employment as compared with 16,309 during July, 1916. The opera- 
tions of the different offices throughout the country, by months, 
since May, 1915, when fuller reports began to be made, are contained 
in the statement following: 


OPERATIONS OF THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, 
DURING THE MONTHS OF MAY, 1915, TO AUGUST, 1916. 























eae Number of | Number of ——- Number 
PP persons ap-| applicants actually 


i" plied for. | for places. sa i “| employed. 





Year and month. 






















8 LTR DRS, A eS 638 3, 826 12, 132 3, 752 3, 495 
SE oo oo) Tulb daadt io s5-cieechs cehe 1,249 3, 601 14, 530 5, 131 4) 646 
ly Re: ne 1, 160 8, 665 18, 061 6, 360 6, 035 
CO” - os oslteibabehiviehens 1,279 7,931 17, 827 7,321 6, 757 
8 as le AIR, cat. 1, 201 4,551 13, 334 5, 671 5, 405 
RE ASP RM 1, 104 5, 423 12,215 5, 460 5, 006 
Rtas, 4 cca abt ee emis agel 847 4, 650 11, 908 4, 459 4) 146 

8 ae VR Rig dR epic Sa. 698 3, 588 11, 902 2, 622 2) 170 






















i todudedenehutedendetsacen 933 5, 063 15, 015 4,300 3,419 
TO nn lcenanenegaaecatues 1, 423 6, 413 14, 257 5, 036 4, 185 
Ea Sees: 3, 443 10, 209 19, 484 8, 113 7,030 
i I RE RR a 3, 805 12, 104 13, 498 8, 843 7,653 
ag RIS SRE S. 4,918 21,326 17,614 12,938 11, 453 
TT senhdoosesensans 4, 826 17, 402 18, 824 13, 839 11, 960 
RRR RR: 5, 488 23. 657 24,058 17, 608 16, 309 
ee cee 6, 420 26,791 | 23,720 18, 062 * 16,313 
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The following statement of the work of the 18 different zones 
covering the whole country gives details for July and August, 1916: 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR Tp 
MONTHS OF JULY AND AUGUST, 1916. 







































































































































































Opportunities received. Applications for employment. 
eae) — Number ac 
Applications Persons Applications Referred to —s = 
Zone number and office. for help. applied for. received. employment. ty . 
; a 1 
July. |August.| July. |August.| July. |August.) July. |August.) July. |Augus:. 
1. Boston, Mass......--- 7 3] 141] 1,640| 54 54 4 12 14 12 
2. New York, N. Y..... 245 231| 956] 1,303 | 1,128] 1,692] 510 579| 494] 550 
Buffalo, N. Y.......- 93 115 | 850 815| '698| ‘839| 694 787 | 517 634 
Total..............- 338 | 346 | 1,806] 2,118 | 1,826] 2,531 | 1,204] 1,366 | 1,011] 1,154 
3. Philadelphia, Pa..... 86 77| 588] 1,328] 302 257 | 288 246| 224| 29 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 15 24} 196 425 | 505 309 | 273 491 | 246 163 
Wilmington, Del. .... 21 19| 524 338 101 52 27 48 13 ‘0 
pba iS 2 122 120 | 1,308 | 2,001} 908| 1,118] 588 785 | 483 712 
4. Baltimore, Md........| 42 53} 110 217| 156 161} 192] 145| 180) 145 
5. Norfolk, Va..........| 17 13 | 182 50 | 114 222} 42 75| 22| 
6. Jacksonville, Fla.....|.......|........|.......[eeeeeee- 732) Sil] 515 198| 515| 198 
Miami, Fla........... i 3 2 3 14 38 2 3 2 
Savannah, Ga........ 2 1| 106 1| 362 187 | 106 1| 106 
Charleston, 8. C..... . 1 2 38 1 97 12] 169 83] 169 3 
Ee ee) te ea eee eee 10 oe- fi Fi bels.. iF ods ae ; 
Cn a 4 6| 146 15| 1,215} 750} 792] 295| 792 2 
7. New Orleans, La..... 18 30; 21 42} 239| 39/| 35 | 13| 33 
Gulfport, Miss........ 1 1 1 1| 47 eee (ioe Aa 
Memphis, Tenn......!....... i ay oe > ets Sach ge eet ae 
eet on cdinih 19 35 22 49 336 499 35 56| 13 
8 Galveston, Tex....... 5 6 6 8| 34 40} i Jor) i 
Houston, Met ek ge oe Read 6 9 BE Wows boost R42.533-. 
she ting lckve cgeinwcosccaiense cochevapsosticogune’ te ee eee oa oe 
cog RS ee Oe ee, ee) ee of ee 4 yt ee . 
Si SRR La Se ape eRe Ss er. ee 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.|.......]........|....-..}....-.-.. 3 BE. stove ontadsdieedss<- “= 
ital... beansumade 5 9 6 14 47 58| il iz; 9 7 
9, Cleveland, Ohio.......} 21 10; 201 15} 125| 101| 88 %} 12) 13 
10. Chicago, Til........... 220 252 | 1,702} 1,709 | 1,096] 1,634 | 1,050| 1,619 | 1,022| 1,592 
Detroit, Mich.........| 153 241 | 1,269] 1,256/1,072| 1,066] 1,063] 1,066 | 1,044] 1,002 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 8 9 81 120 77 ss | ” 64 s9| ” 63 89 
Indianapolis, Ind.....| 62 68 | 857 721 | 866 654 | 737 490 | 660 417 
A SE het | 443 570 | 3,909 | 3,806 | 3,111 | 3,442 | 2,914 | 3,264 | 2,789] 3, 160 
11. Minneapolis,Minn....! 118 55 | 128 70| 70| 20' 60 49; 6o| 49 
12. St. Louis, Mo........ ' 44] 215| 117| 550, 200| 392) 50| 320) 45| 202 
Kansas City, Mo ..... 505 558 | 1,458 | 1,142 | 1,228 | 1,012 | 1,006 | 1,032] 787 833 
ke | 519 773 | 1,575 | 1,602 | 1,428 | 1,404 | 1,056 | 1,352] 832 | 1,195 
13. Denver, Colo......... 3 toe 2) @ 20; 8 | re 
14. Helena, Mont.........| 3 ee is} 27 18 8 | Tee — ¢ 
Moscow, Idaho. ......|.......|....-..- eee cee ee B hicstace D ieiccta< ; 
oad RS | 3 4 6 ee ee eee 10 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE 
MONTHS OF JULY AND AUGUST, 1916—Concluded. 














































































































Opportunities received. | Applications for employment. 
EL  —— | — 
<n — Number ac- 
, Applications Persons | Applications Referred to Sa 
Zone number and office. | “for help. applied for. | received. employment. 7 7 ~ 

he ’ 

| | ] 
July. |August. July. acgun. July. _—— July. |August.| July. eee 

nani cee 
15. Seattle, Wash........ 150 135 | 829 880 | 1,317 957 456 402 416 354 
Aberdeen, Wash...... 20 25 92 180 226 378 92 180 92 172 
Bellingham, Wash.... 31 22 162 35 167 66 92 42 75 34 
yO = ea | ee | ae OED iscscnce 365 
Everett, Wash... ....)....... _) peewee 785 |....... te Ditond 6 
North Yakima, Wash.| 538 850 925 | 1,838 883 | 1,766 728 | 1,575 696 1,451 
Spokane, Wash....... 74 109 580 605 639 712 511 605 611 595 
acoma, Wash....... 530 442 | 2,529 | 1,150] 1,165] 1,325 | 1,088] 1,028] 1,065| 1,018 
Walla Walla, Wash... 209 213 390 400 490 316 382 285 375 276 
Sumner, Wash.......  _ ae pO Boshescne * )( Se BS: 3 epee * (Sea 
Puyallup, Wash......) 150 |........ EgStO Bovyecess ae B QU Bcececcas 628 |........ 
| | 2,052 | 2,101 | 9,257 | 6,395 | 7,431} 5,905 | 5,763 | 4,490 | 5,626 4,271 
16. Portland, Oreg....... 11,224] 1,439 | 2,589 | 3,269 | 2,512| 2,627 | 2,454 | 2,378 | 2,399| 2,262 
Astoria, Oreg......... eat Blak... me t....... | oe oe. 104 
5 ee 1,224 1,464 | 2,589 | 3,439 | 2,512 | 2,798 | 2,454] 2.518 | 2,399 2,366 
17. San Francisco,Cal....| 193 425} 412] 9817|1,248| 1,330| 654 807 | 378 321 
18. Los Angeles, Cal......|....... ) 1] 103 7) Sees BEES | eee 1 
San Diego, Gal........| 335 | 348] 778 | 651 |1,017| 1,035] 803] 966] 767 688 
Diettidesecesns 335 349 778 652 | 1,120] 1,184 803 867 767 689 
Harvesthands............| 123] 278 11,081 | 23,691 [12,303 | 21,861 | 1992 | 21,861 | 1922| 21,861 
Grand total........ | 5,488 | 6,420 [23,657 | 26,791 [24,058 | 23,720 |17,608 | 18,062 |16,309 | 16,313 

} 
































1 Through a inspector, Kansas City, Mo. 
? Through Hudson, 8. Dak., branch of Minneapolis office. Figures for entire season. 


WORK OF STATE AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND OF PROVINCIAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS IN 
CANADA. 


In the following table data are presented for August, 1915, and 
August, 1916, relative to the operations of public employment offices 
in the United States and in Canada. For offices in the United 
States, figures are furnished for State employment bureaus in 15 
States, municipal employment bureaus in 7 States, State-city em- 
ployment bureaus in 2 States, a Federal-State employment bureau in 
1 State, and a city-private employment bureau in 1 State. Data 
are furnished for 2 provincial employment bureaus in Canada. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, AUGUST, 1915 AND 1916, 
UNITED STATES. 


— pa li 
Persons applying 
for work. 











Applica- | Persons 
tions from 
employ- | by em- 

ers. ployers. 


| 
ee re) ; 
aghed for referred to) Fositions 
New Re- _| Positions.| _ 
registra- “ 
tions. newals. | 


State and city. 





California (municipal): 
Berkeley— 
| ER ee ee 158 171 78 416 
PE Ms acbdaavesmuterbes chen 256 276 87 356 
144 
204 


_ 
co 
ns 

i 


Sacramento— 
ey eee 
pues, EES ee ee 
California (State-city): 
Los Angeles 2— 
PL apn ebibaettacdund dd (1) (1) 1,647 (1) (1) 3, 500 
EE BEE cabcndbepades ss'ecenece 1,540 (1) } , 
a tate): 
Oakland— 
Os . Ceskran dc nue cusnd ae 943 1, 297 635 369 1, 220 803 
459 


S & 


w 
i) 
a 
on 
— 
— 
R=) 
— 
— 


Sacramento— 
BN EN cob acncscasacecestecs 
San Francisco— 
ee eS eee ee 1,571 3, 718 2,418 728 2,849 2,173 


Total: 
ERA RRR Te eee Pt, AR, ST. Rpeeee ae aA ary pee 563 4,063 
Ee ee en Pe Slee 10, 145 8, 812 
Colorado (State): 
Colorado Springs— 
a Rr ere rrr ( 
kee ee, Pee ( 
Denver No. 1— 
i ncuhecsenagsecece coos ( 
MMIBG, BONDS 5-5 di bnk os otaecd ice ge ( 
( 
( 
( 
( 





(7) 840 
1, 104 (1) 


Denver No. 2— 
RE, BPRS <> Gaim Anis <n 8s hie o> on 
August, PS p ape skescdieninass thet 
Pueblo— 
eee ee 
BUG BONG i a snes 9s n042).--- eltie 


Total: 
August, 1915.......... Bas Sa ees a Se en ee (4) 1, 478 
RN EE EEE! STE SE Sees Kamen 2,410 (1) 
Comeation: = oars 


may oe BND oo pa wa Sd Hb 1 - hoa sod 343 

ih pendsccosthescesscone 938 
Hartford— 

PA Bin wedccnccdccsocesces 509 

778 

310 

852 


-_ 


(1) 148 
453 


() 257 


ae 
) 
) 482] (1) 





sein demeeeucsocseneee 
New Haven— 
GG, Bee ies icedddcccddskiil ( 
A ust, DE ciate cn eek iukeo a * tere ( 
Norwic 
August, TP ee ae 54 f 
( 
( 





~_— 


PUN AODO So odes edbse cc cddadeci 148 
Waterbury — 
August, 1915................2..... 287 
RS 0 acini sialpsatiowesie 157 


Total: 
IN i cadet, Rae Ek caret EE ons s sain dia se UY ox bnemmas (@) 1,117 
Cds + na ine at tecchsdteacered Cercetbedlesccchtcebuentieec: ce (1) 2, 250 

Binet (munisige): 


hicago— 
‘gust, ee , ee ee eee 25 912 





Q Rt 841 6, 

(a 9,814} 12, 

Auout! DL be ddcnstbopewienss tue fi ) 642 1 
1) 1,925 1 


563 628 
1,043 912 




















‘eoria— 
Ps I dcnccncthabossusteces fi 
PME icnteccdiseucccceeteet 


1 Not pers. 
2 Includes Los Angeles district, 8 counties. 
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; l l 
Persons applying | 
or work. 
Applica- | Persons waiaings Percsme 
State and city. tions from asked for | —— referred to| Positions 
employ- | byem- | New rositions filled. 
ers. ployers. a Re- | Positrons. 
| Tegistra- | newals 
| tions. | oe 
= ——_—--——— — = ——_—_____|—- 
Illinois (State)—Concluded. 
Springficld— 
es ob hncndesagedascun } (1) 267 | 430} (4) (1) 25 
I 6.6.5 sates seh decane <aae (1) 670 | 684 | (1) (1) 602 
Rock Island-Moline— 
iit os dab accdsencian<tas (4) 410 | 510 (1) (1) 408 
it ete at SM | Sees (1) 1, 335 | 737 (1) (1) 627 
Rockford— 
ie ES SEs ee ape (1) 395 491 | (’) (‘) 389 
chs <cksbccedetdhvenccct Po 1, 502 1,294) (1) (1) 1,021 
Total: —r | ae Te eee 
0  —E re EE AERO ee 2: meh c rey ek yeaa hae nan (1) 2, 896 
Ty ES Se i embawaew PETS SEER, eee er 912 13,912 
Indiana (State): 
Fort Wayne— 
I thin ac dctsndidah- ahi nssidns 209 288 223 | 74 | 297 285 
anand annnennddi 326 | 522 | 385 | 67 | 452 375 
South Bend— 
Ee ree 167 | 298 | 405 | 64 292 260 
DS wa bneeiantspeeeecawa 223 | 922 452 | 32 401 25 
Total: mts. ~ | v/ i? 
RS eee eeenpie eis Baia eal Sr AE re eee 589 545 
Ooi ck cake Mende de Rea ddbdnatdinccavedéalecsncdceas 53 732 
Iowa (State): | | | 
Des Moines— | 
SL sovccbescesecksdccons 31 436 120 | 18 | 103 70 
Kansas (State): 
Topeka— | 
iS  nvchies keke momeedaw we 16 30 eee 27 17 
Res 6: Ores 21 57 OF lesweseness | 51 36 
Kentucky (city-private): 
Louisville— | 
I 0.5 sk Qian dane () 140 492 1, 124 140 86 
ts ee 389 389 350 590 280 145 
Kentucky (State): 
Louisville— 
SE: Seen 2 | 590 590 2 768 GQ) | 590 590 
Total: | = = 
ON Ee I a Se Serecsers 140 86 
ee SS a ee Aare ee eee eS 870 7é 
Massachusetts (State): | | 
Boston— 
EE SEES, Seema y 1, 356 1, 580 3 943 (@) 2,75 1, 225 
TED... nconhcosvcencsd 2, 280 2,561; 1,356) (1) 43,617 1, 645 
Fall River *— 
EE PR ae EL A ee ee Pe ree SSCS hbase wet ae 
ks bE (nee ONE ee aN Ae ee oh ee SA 
Springfield— 
CE EE eee e 650 931 | 5 538 | (@) | 41,156 713 
i cenkekoune baaeate 1,185 1,788 3949 | () | 42,137 1, 224 
Worcester— | 
EE ee 457 608 3531 | (1) 4 843 390 
i  nssdcientishiaednmechs | 1,077 1, 337 3 596 (1) 41,385 731 
Total: RS 
Se err ES + EP Ree Se Sek ae | 44,756 2,328 
os ncandneatenhaae SS So. SS ee 47,139 3, 600 
Michigan (State): 
Battle Creek— 
Ps errr erry 73 277 199 (*) 171 171 
Bay City— 
Ep tiiis dcueudawsiewenene 52 184 133 () 98 98 
Detroit— | 
cp bemebaka cone eededa (1) (1) (1) (?) (7) 2, 033 
ind EUS Raa EOS | 1,609 | 5,246} (1) (1) (1) 4,315 
BE SUB Sere che sccabadescocsdu () | (‘) (*) (*) (') 361 
ES 108 | 1, 182 961 (1) 961 961 
1 Not reported. 


2 Number applying for work. 

3 Number who were registered. 

4 Number of offers of positions. 

5 Close’ in August, 1915, and August, 1916. 
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| 
Persons applying | 
: for work. 
Applica- | Persons Persons 
State and city. tions from/ asked for referred to} P sitio 
employ- | by em- Now sitions.| fll 
ers. . | ployers. registra- Re- pe = 
tions. newals. | 
} 
wiaiidldniaitaet nol —— | 
me (State)—Concluded. | Ohi 
d Rapids— 
ae om ER 6) OE «ees (@) () (4) (1) () 588 
Baer, ORs. oi 6k ...d.o.....0. 462 | 890 871 (1) 855 835 
Jackson— | 
| ee eee +) ee () () | (@) (1) (‘) 565 
SE adcasheccacharene osebl 426 | 868 | 816 (*) 796 7% 
Kalamazoo— 
ree eres () (@) () (1) (4) 377 
August, ESS eee eS Se ee 179 509 479 () 479 479 
ing— i 
TS TE | 74 | 239 | 259 (1) 228 | 29% 
Muskegon— | 
EEERET ER ROT 69 | 342 | 253 (1) 242 | 234 
Saginaw— 
NN 6 nos chcmmpena sack | @) () (1) () Q) | 6 
Py BND Soin oo 000 suns cc cden 168 1, 047 | 942 (1) 942 | 949 
Total: 
a. A tide bells van didn peat adit inmeie 0% «dale (ee phe REA ES (@) 4, 589 Ok 
TE a TES, sep tiile RE sepa i RS. Ce 4,772 | 9 079 . 
Minnesota (States: | 
Duluth— | 
eres bdlihensdinee wh tnimcerpiniitnn ee em. weer (?) (1) 
Gb esis an sees beds cen esdrele (‘) (1) (1) (1) (@) l 
Minneapolis— | 
| eee 2 ae a0) hk ad # () @) 1, 980 
EEE rere o (1) : ; (1) (‘) 2, 307 
St. Paul— 
| Ree | Sole a (1) Q | @ (1) (1) 1, 158 
August, 1916........ vs Pees 78 (*) (@) () (4) (@) 1, 60 
Total: 
I RE ae? ee Bee A (WOR RIED Tee (1) $1,017 
Augu¢,1916........ Oe. * | ae PF cone et (*) 5,414 
Montana (municiyal): Pe 
Butte— | 
ee 437 | 437 700 (1) 470 | 129 
Ge i kt ws ooh icon sce ame 500 | 500 650 () 490 10) 
New York (municipal): 
New York City— | 
id ols and pmencies mile 406 553 1,756 (*) 1, 035 14 
en SRNR 2,188; 2,476 2,491 (i 3,729 1,98 
New York (State): | 
Albany— 
pe POrerrrrry P 220 | 329 | 664 164 451 228 
kms wweaw she neces cand 533 764 | 487 171 696 | 407 
Brooklyn— 
MRIs on oodige ns ow duiod o< 058s 479 | 778 | 1,450 658 1,097 194 
an wnidkn ess k Cag et Wer 64% 1,311 | 1, 890 1, 116 548 2. 110 1, 230 R 
Buffalo— . 
nn ao) EE eee 447 621| 1,009 342 | 646 | 122 
CR a ee ee 960 1,757 1,120 67 | 1, 659 | 1, 222 
Rochester— T 
na ccdaih voces aeavha 550 817 837 148 844 503 
RN a bbs 60 sds rece ceweecne 1,113 1, 602 794 317 1, 556 873 
Syracuse— ; 
Se re 2 548 768 1, 053 90 915 | 23 ‘ 
 ~ 2S Tera 2 783 905 514 119 834 | 647 
Total: V 
Sf Sy Oe eee SSP e O epe ys ae Pe ee 4,988 | 2,610 
i, OOF <n cboncscdens bileccuseccke loka masedn EAP PR ee Pk 6, 364 
Ohio _Cuseys | 
V 
ae a Rett Se sal es ae Q 1, 460 .. 282 | 2,130 1, 363 1, 119 
pr Re 9s or Gnas oi | @) | 1,764 756 | 1,298 1,623; 1,405 
Cincinnati— ; 
PR cai uktodieecensaysnee . eo 1,297 2,146 3,812 1,570 1, 154 
PEs BO oc leccccc cece ce dicee @) | 1,672 1,424 2, 882 1, 665 989 
W 
1 Not reported. 
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Persons applying 
for work. 
Applice- | Persons . Perseus | 
State and city. tions from) asked for sefervedto Positions 
. employ- | by em- _ + tg filled. 
ers. ployers. “aol _ ie wanes 
registra- | pewals 
tions. | ai 
} 
= — | | = | 
Ohio (State-cit y)—Concluded. 

Cleveland— 

: SE Ee ess See (4) 4, 449 | 2,958 7,816 4, 097 3, 421 
RLS oo vcs caneaibedctae cus (1) 8, 321 2,769 7,296 7,181 | 5, 858 

Columbus— | 
Re (1) 1,401 833 2,485 | 1, 366 1, 198 
0 EE ee eee (4) 2, 565 | 813 2,238 2,320 | 1,919 

Dayton— | 
Ss cn adhe oadunipe ated (1) 761 | 805 | 1, 663 | 615 | 598 
esi kvevees os vdeeeceed (1) 1,288 | 771 1,120 1,041 946 

Toledo— 

i | (a) 1,987! 1,582 2,093} 1,825 1, 698 
ND 69k cdvs deenaingeenns (+) 4, 484 | 1,401 2,162 2,676 2, 267 

Youngstown— | 
inns ee Bninboadnacnnee | ©) 635 728 773 654 | 594 
| __ S R  eree (4) 1, 507 761 1,145 1, 360 | 1, 127 

Total: 
Teer re ae ee, re —_—rr 11,490 9,782 
EE epee, 2 os 6 Sa eee Ls ie 14,511 

Oklahoma (State): 

Enid— 
pO a ee 225 (1) 229 (+) (*) 192 
EE epee 113 (1) 153 (1) (4) 100 

Muskogee— 
SS ck oon ceive cdcdodec 99 (‘) 160 (1) (1) 121 
NG 65 asin ne disoGinsedeee 213 (1) 215 (1) (1) 191 

Oklahoma C ity— 
eee 385 (1) 477 (1) (1) 336 
EE ee eer r 526 (1) 454 (4) (‘) | 143 

Tulsa— 

I EIIEING 6 ds + mad scscaesacee cee 167 (1) 151 (*) (1) 140 
EE a eee 701 (1) 693 () (‘) 693 

Total: 

A Bere rere kets aes EOE Ree ene See | (1) 789 
SS a See Teerene Te leper eey Aca cu eee (1) 1, 427 
Pennsylvania (State): 

Altoona— 
SIL occ coe dnesectdoes | (a) 537 54 |......-- 24 | 24 

Harrisburg— 
hago sing ce abewewsmiwed (") 795 230 112 207 | 188 

Johnstown— 

Ree MG. ie ek (1) 185 74 16 67 54 

Philadelphia— 

No ois a hcninliceecnse’s (1) 797 650 481 820 | 713 

Pittsburgh— 
ee ira ids canines @) | 1,373 738 180 | 85 | 529 

Total; | 
August, 1916................ sl bE ke eRl ded oshw Suiich = os Phusid.o 05 wis 1,703 | 1, 508 

Rhode Island (State): 

Providence— 
I enn in aad ma eee bib 4.02 302 375 204 159 (1) 375 
ED 5.5 dlc nhogen hab ae sfihae 269 324 136 248 | (1) 324 

Texas pee: 

Fort Worth— 

August, see Cl tl ek a ei dt eke 115 201 2 422 (1) 220 189 
IRS LSS 5 dk ows - ced ddcies'ie- 187 616 475 27 381 363 
South Dakota (Federal: State): 

Huron— | 

8 Eee 78 | 3, 691 21,861 (‘) 1, 861 1,861 
Virginia (municipal): 

Richmond— 
ae, ee Pre eee 218 | 355 | 2 526 (1) 367 202 

RS et ee 263 | 547 564 (1) 658 280 

Washington (Federal-municipal): 
ate os bodececcthpocvescececs ae Lies othe dlent ice chireecedine coetlagawdeese* S Eeeenbiven 
' Not repor = 
2 Nasber 4 Pr ing for work. 
3 Figures fi oP Pie office are carried regularly in the REVIEW under the subject “Federal re 


work of the Department of Labor,”’ to which the reader is referred. 


61766°—16——2 [423] 
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rr applying 
or work. 
apelin) ceree | | ersas | ee 
State and city. cana referred to} * OS!!1on 
ploy- eA — New R positions.| filled 
ers. ployers. | pecistra- init 
tions. ‘ 
Washington (municipal): 
Everett— 
August, 1915.................+.--- (1) (*) (1) (1) 73 
P ha a as de chives sp etllcde wos 1 705 (1) 1 () O8 
pokan 
CS ee ee (1) (1) (1) (4) 1,028 4 
ME Has ch bakes och ddekouces 2,760 Ft SRE are 3,710 3,609 
Total: | il 
ER SS, SE ee eee ee ee Jeccccesces 1,028 1, 117 
i dineshithetnssdieensetsetibnds<tenadbiseouesess | achat hg tl 3, 710 4177 
CANADIAN PROVINCIAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS. 
Persons applying 
. for work. 
Sage cease ees el an Persons | »....,: 
Province and city. tions —/< Bo for F ~lreferred to! Position 
Ss") 7 ee New R positions,| fled. 
ers. ployers. registra- oon : 
tions. : 
Quebec (Province): 
Montreal— 
Q Saget, eT, Spe a eee 931 (1) 418 (1) 590 
uebec— 
PEs 6.55 5 dae ice dbdesccck (1) * 152 (1) (1) 71 
OO eae eee (1) 328 | 2155 1 (@) 104 
Total: | | j 
CO Ee Sess Seer: ere Meee: (4) 
i iannthdapunasadiienssateydinesoiccewniosinsesbes | avnowmeed 590 

















1 Not reported. 


2 Number applying for work. 





EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN AUGUST, 1916. 


Continuing information of a like character given in the Montuiy 
Revrew for several months past, there are presented below four 
tables designed to show the changes in the amount of employment in 
representative establishments in 10 manufacturing industries betwee: 
August, 1915, and August, 1916, and between July, 1916, and August. 


1916. 


It will be noted from the following table that the number of e1 
ployees in August, 1916, was greater than the number of employee- 
in August, 1915, in all of the 10 industries listed, except in cotton 
manufacturing and cigar manufacturing. The greatest increase 
shown is 25.3 per cent for the iron and steel industry. The amount 
of money paid out to employees in August, 1916, was greater than 


in August, 1915, in all of the 10 industries. 


The greatest increase 


in the amount of money paid out was 50.3 per cent in the iron ani 


steel industry. 


[424] 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST, 1915, 
AND AUGUST, 1916. 









































Estab- Number on pay Amount of pay 
lish- — rollin August—| per | rollin August— | Per 
ments i ee ae RRL a ~- 
to report- | Period of increase pense 
Industry. which ine fi + H pay (+) or ray 
in:,ui- rr a roll. .. (+) or 
ries | Augus 1915 | 1916 | crease} 1915 i916 «| de 
were fos’, crease 
sent, | Years. (—). 
, ‘ 
Boots and shoes. ... 86 66 | 1 week...... 47,416 | 56,900 | +20.0 | $569,856 | $738,687 | +29.6 
Cotton manufactur- 89 5 ee Bea gaead 36,079 | 35,580 | — 1.4] 298,530 | 332,913 | +11.5 
ing. 
Cotton finishing. . .. 19 Oe a ae 10,000 | 10,814 | + 8.1] 108,467] 131,629 | +21.3 
Hosiery and under- 82 eee ere 24,337 | 26,517 | + 9.0 | 216,659 | 246,737 | +13.9 
wear. 
WooleM.cw.s-...00-. 56 a eee ee 29,199 | 31,481 | + 7.8 | 277,445 | 369,948 | +33.3 
GRE . sti scenes 64 47 | 2 weeks.....| 18,378 | 20,040 | + 9.0] 378,923 | 453,143 | +19.6 
Men's Beomy-anete 83 39 | 1 week...... 19,041 | 22,090 | +16.0 | 259,851 | 355,506 | +36.8 
clothing. 
Iron and steel. ..... 142 98 | 4 month... . .|130, 696 |163,783 | +25.3 |4,076, 274 16,125,481 | +50.3 
Car building and 80 | ee pera 27,599 | 33,871 | +22.7| 792,490 |1,082,099 | +36. 5 
repairing. 
Cigar manufacturing) 107 56 | 1 week......] 18,240 | 17,745 | — 2.7] 185,652] 191,348} + 3.1 








In the table that follows, showing the smaller number of establish- 
ments reporting the number of employees actually working on the last 
full day of the reported pay periods, it will be seen that more per- 
sons were employed on the specified day in August, 1916, than in 
August, 1915, in all the industries listed, except in cotton manufac- 
turing and cigar manufacturing. The greatest increase reported 
(22.7 per cent) was in the iron and steel industry: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN AUGUST, 1915, AND AUGUST, 1916. 





























Estab- Number actually 
lish- working on last | Per cent 
meats =~! ig! of re- of in- 
: report- | Period of ported pay pe- crease 
Industry. fee Sir roll. PSY! riod ia August— | (+) or 
August, decrease 
both (—). 
years. 1915 1916 
| 
ee eh wie cama adeanl ar t RON. 2a 20, 408 23,018 +12.8 
ree re 21, 294 20, 912 — 18 
CN oe OAs os cance ta cae wd aie | ee 8,145 8, 939 + 9.7 
ne ERI eee renee _. | 9,972 10, 250 + 2.8 
J", REET eens eS ee : ee 26, 835 29, 326 + 9.3 
ee ec uwa eu dibdan niet 29 | 2 weeks..... 9,300 10, 414 +12.0 
Men’s ready-made clothing.................-.-.... 10 | 1 week...... 859 896 + 4.3 
DN BRT ae og pia Peacs dcdc'eeoy ot de@an koe | 83 | 4month.....| 104,788 | 128,618 +22. 7 
Car building and repairing........................ | ae ee 23, 192 27, 734 +19. 6 
Cigar manufacturing.......................... wees] 31 | 1 week...... 6, 874 6, 299 — 8.4 








An examination of the next table shows that in 3 of the 10 in- 
dustries listed there was an increase in the number of employees 
on the pay roll in August, 1916, over July, 1916, but a reduction is 
shown for the other industries. In the amount of money paid out 
to employees in wag'es half of the industries listed show an in- 
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crease and the other half show a reduction. The greatest increase 
is 12.2 per cent in the iron and steel industry and the greatest reduc- 
tion is 5.3 per cent in the woolen industry: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY, 1916, AN)) 















































AUGUST, 1916. 
Est of | B | is ilk i Nomber on pay | Amount of p 
| y 4 iV 
lish- | —| roll in— ae rolin— 
ments | ments 2 oe eee _| cent of |_ a off 
he h | Teport-| Period of | res wy crease 
Industry. in af. ingfor| pay roll. ( , (+) or 
is Jul July, August, ereane July, August, | de- 
were an 1916. 1916. (-) 1916. 1916. | creas 
sent. August. 1 ( 
Bootsand shes...) 86 | 51 | 1 week... 47,147 | 46,666} —1.0 | $626,291 | $612,736 — 2. 
Cotton manufactur- 89 | ME fa.ced do.......| 39,651 | 38,826 | -—2.1 | 357,064 | 356,068 - 
ing. 
Cotton ia bt 19 BS |. .i20 a 8,339 | 8,417; + .9 96, 627 96, 137 
Hosiery and under- 82 ok Pee do.......| 27,836 | 27,421 | -—1.5] 258,277 | 255,924 
wear. 
,  _  aipeipaeiagse « 56 | 41 |..... do.......| 33,056 | 31,644 | -—4.3] 393,106] 372,088 
eS Sen eee 64 46 | 2 weeks..... 18,310 | 18,096 | —1.2| 387,439] 401,566 = 5. 
Men's ready-made 83 32 | 1 week...... 14, 636 | 14,019} —4.2| 188,959] 210,567) +11.4 
clothing. 
Tron and steel... ..- 142' 101 | }month..... 158,848 161,814} +1.9 [5,358,951 |6,015,415 +12: 
Car building and 80 | em B@ines +, 29,000 | 29,495 | +1.4| 876,140] 965,099 +10.2 
repairing. 
Cigar manufacturing 107 | 55 | 1 week...... 18, 524 | 17,362} —6.3| 174,778 | 183,274 + 4.9 


In the next table, which embraces a smaller number of establish 
ments, the hosiery and underwear, iron and steel, and car building 
and repairing industries show a larger number of employees a: 
actually working on the last full day of the reported pay perio: in 
August, 1916, than in July, 1916. A decline in the number of suc! 
employees is shown in all the other industries. The greatest recduc- 
tion is 5.1 per cent, in the boot and shoe industry. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN JULY, 1916, AND AUGUST, 1916. 





























Number actually 
Estab- working on last | _ 
2 ol full say of re- |! — 
Ji ilne- 
report-| Period of pod in Oy Pel crease 
Industry. ing for pay roll. (+) or 
Jul ; | decrease 
an (—). 
July, August 
August. 1916. | 1916.” 
ee EE te ee sae 2 O 6 26 | 1 week...... 14,203 | 13,478 | 5. 
Cotton manufacturing... .............ccceeeeeneees 34 |..-.. . 22, 965 22, 752 | 
Oo we lege ee CO LL eee 8 fe. do... 6, 038 5, 906 | 2. 2 
Hosiery and underwear....................--ss00- BO Tossed Silneses + 10, 314 10, 316 | (1) 
iis Bi ekale = bab d fp = 504+ on doy ogee be geod 40 |..... do 30,749 | 29,489 4.1 
MMS. £4cc22016d. 1. cn. 110. JT). 2a 30 | 2 weeks..... 9, 229 9, 093 
Men’s ready-made clothing. ....................-.- 7) 1 week...... 466 459 ~1. 
ee ru a ORT Ie SITTER 5 OT 95 | § month..... 130,167 | 122,035 | +1.4 
Car b nk ke gee OEE TT EE Pero 22 |..... do.. 23, 621 23, 797 | + i 
Cigar manufacturing....................-....---.4. 30 | 1 week...... 6, 381 6, 380 | (2) 
1 Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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RECENT CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 


Inquiry was made, on the volume of employment schedule sent to 
reporting establishments, as to changes in wage rates for the period 
July 15, 1916, to August 15, 1916. In many instances no definite 
reply was received, and in such cases it is probably safe to assume 
that there was no change in the wage rates. In the textile indus- 
tries—cotton manufacturing, cotton finishing, hosiery and under- 
wear, woolen, and silk—as well as in the boot and shoe industry and 
in cigar manufacturing, wage rates are reported as practically sta- 
tionary, a total of only four increases being reported from the estab- 
lishments rendering reports. In the car building and repairing in- 
dustry, one establishment reports an increase of 20 per cent to 9 per 
cent of the force and an increase of 3 per cent to 5 per cent of the 
force. In the men’s ready-made clothing industry an increase of 
5 per cent to a part of the force is reported by one establishment and 
an increase of 10 per cent to a part of the force by another establish- 
ment. The greatest number of increases in wage rates is reported 
for the iron and steel industry. Three establishments report in- 
creases ranging from 5 to 16% per cent to all employees. Twelve 
establishments report increases ranging from 5 to 16% per cent to a 
part of the force, the high rate being reported in several cases for 
puddlers. One establishment reports an increase in rate to furnace 
men of 15 cents a day to 12-hour men and 10 cents a day to 10- 
hour men, 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, MARCH TO AUGUST, 1916. 


According to data compiled from various sources by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the number of strikes and lockouts 
during the six months March to August, 1916, inclusive, was 2,006. 
The number similarly compiled during the corresponding months of 
the year 1915 was 633. The total number of strikes recorded for the 
eight months of 1916 is 2,329. 

The following table shows the number of strikes and lockouts be- 
gun in each of the months March to August, 1916, inclusive, together 
with 174 strikes and lockouts reported as having occurred during 
that period, although the month in which they began was not re- 
ported. The number of strikes compiled during the corresponding 
months of the year 1915 is also given. In comparing these figures 
it must be borne in mind that, although the number of strikes in 
1916 has undoubtedly been larger than those in the corresponding 
months of 1915, the sources of the bureau in obtaining data in regard 
to strikes have also increased, and the difference between the two 
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years is therefore not so great as the figures would tend to show. 
The strikes and lockouts were distributed as follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, MARCH TO 
AUGUST, INCLUSIVE, 1916 AND i915. 


























| | 
j : Au. | Month 
Kind of dispute. March.| April. | May. | June. | July. not | Total. 
gust. stated. 
— — -|}—— rf | Dee _ 

Strikes: 
Boe SOUS, bes 218 320 500 260! 251 222 165 1.93 
RT ene a ee Sa ee | 75 91 | 111 | 54 94 2) eee 563 

Lockouts: 

ES ee a, eee ee: 8 13 16 16 | 2 6 9 
eid a ell roe Made 7 pill prt: 1d | 14 16 ll 6 14 | _, 1A ae 
Total: 
Se ds athe we ka'arncSP cere as 226 333 516 | + 276 253 228 174} 2.006 
a ae oS ee | 89 107 122 60 108 ee 633 
| 











The above columns include disputes that began in the months indi- 
cated only, and are subjected to monthly revision. More detailed ac- 
counts of the disputes reported for each month preceding August 
may be found in former numbers of the Review. 


DISPUTES REPORTED DURING AUGUST, 1916. 


The number of strikes during August shows a decrease from that 
during the preceding four months. Probably the strike that attracted 
the greatest amount of attention was that of the street-railway men 
in New York City. Others of prominence were those of the miners 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Arkansas; the culinary workers in San 
Francisco; the machinists in Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut; the freight handlers in Chicago; the cigar makers, leather 
workers, barbers, raincoat workers, and paper-box manufacturers in 
New York City; textile workers in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, ani 
Pennsylvania; silk workers in New Jersey; milk drivers in St. Louis 
and Cleveland; ice drivers in Memphis; shoemakers in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and New York City; and coal-dock laborers at 
Superior and Duluth. 

The data in the following tables relate to 335 strikes and lockouts 
concerning which information was received by the bureau during the 
month of August. These include, in addition to the 228 strikes and 
lockouts which began in August, 104 strikes and 3 lockouts which were 
reported during the month, but began as follows: 54 strikes and 2 
lockouts in July, 14 strikes in June, 6 strikes in May, 1 strike in 
April, and 29 strikes and 1 lockout the dates of commencement of 
which were not reported, but most of which probably occurred in 
July or August. Inasmuch as strikes which start toward the end of 
a month frequently do not come to the attention of the bureau unti! 
after the report for the month has been prepared, it is probable that 
corrected figures for August will show an increase over the number 
of strikes herein reported for that month. 
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Of the disputes reported during August, 18 strikes and 1 lockout 
occurred east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers, 38 strikes and 1 lockout west of the Mississippi, and the 
remaining 270 strikes and 7 lockouts in the district north of the Ohio 


and Potomac rivers and east of the Mississippi. 
of these strikes occurred in four States. 


More than one-half 


STATES IN WHICH FIVE OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORTED 





DURING AUGUST, 1916. 

















State Strikes. |Lockouts.| Total. 

} 

} 
a a saws ds bens ee ubeeam nae 4 Oe 60 
en 6, ge te ede, soars casa sesnassetssainanaben es 50 4 54 
ow sucsnesaee guueeuuned 33 2 35 
Massachusetts............-.. SE argc Dap ay he og deg Dap aris EN ae Se: Es sien veel 28 
ines Sakae odd sch dan yeesendanduanssneceecsvenaaqnessss cabeee yee iad hae 25 
ee eka r cc dube pecs socteneewree ob abet asnes oem ig he ee ee  y 4S 23 
I A Be Cok ol, os uae becn anak s Un caabeee eae nde a aad 1, ona pe 13 
ie. kak e edad ao eieens sek ean dd ceabhaes stew es we gk era 10 
SS Ee Sean ee Midas ead eck tasaeagied aime aaa ta ek aoe 9 1 10 
de. LA ccc aud ae sabe. deeeem i eee pA ok: Ale tot, SNe pb pe ee 8 
ens eed ds mbes eonbaeeeebhe beeee ese Sehiedaemee seed + the at ete 7 
CS. ike. ccMage chem beetaredoeeh er ees saan dkee wobec Os deen be 2 PAR ee 6 
ie ook aics FaWe nhs adh elder d bance s es eV necebeseaess bo ssebase 5 1 6 
ee oc Stee a ae ee pekirheseeewa Tk shi biabbansendbpalnket 49 1 50 
cle aie Aaa TRS teat le ae Pty ly ho a Rae oF hl OE ER 326 9 335 











The strikers were men in all but 15 strikes, which were confined to 


women, 10 strikes which included both men and women, and 19 
strikes and 2 lockouts in which the sex was not stated. 
The industries in which four or more strikes and lockouts were 


reported were as follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 
DURING AUGUST, 1916. 


SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED 














Industry. Strikes. |Lockouts.| Total. 
Set Beta rg ad. 1, in bad 6's FAEG 6b dle 04d s 0 ele Sw nee Hae od de b's 54 2 56 
nant db enerccdehcrsaesenecees nae yh 55 
a Os dg iwaenpawe he deocuweeos 8 tae 31 
i. ho Cee ear pavecs des akonse wieeree 25 1 26 
ee a ee oe nn bec nium hae eee hain omen ) ee es 24 
ng ane tien tbenaes PSM cote OMe dere MS | RES. 12 
ee 2 se ies . hdc +s dese ne oe ST Osh” ae CO ee 9 3 12 
no So auEhasedesccce dees noes. PAE Fe oS _ Sa 10 
tas bei awhiabs samnct braved caueddes & |) ae: 9 
Paper Weemeee............... PR Re tee rl, Sty eR ER en Sige” BR 7 2 9 
Ne ee ok. . adusicdcee cocnidwsns abn vbisnAdes Atal mate bite Te 7 
Chemical workers......... Ean cig. alae MR I gs Ae te EEE RR ENP 8 "_) RAPA RE OSS 6 
ee Dh aww acenamassney aap bevscdacnebaee 7 RT a a 6 
nee et Fe ON oe oo dbicudecdenetccseeswecds ese 6 
Ps it | eke gedsseceduebides sonesc damon RTs ccuesies 4 
nn ns a cinccocnncecepasestadevevecss ; MEDS 4 
ie ma Ee eres a ee ery ee : aes : 
eh sambetascestatessestensenaeen § “MW ivestiawer's 

All others piers one ap ee eo Be hn ook ll eine sa oneeas 49 1 50 
EIN TE NS NS kde doe k eae soul bgemescee ddan thee ie 326 9 335 














Included in the above are 24 strikes of machinists, 15 of metal 





polishers, and 6 of molders; 53 of the mining strikes were in coal mines. 

In 185 strikes and 8 lockouts the employees were connected with 
unions; in 10 strikes and 1 lockout they were not so connected; in 
7 strikes they were not connected with unions at the time of striking, 
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but became organized during the course of the strike; in the 
remaining 124 strikes it was not stated whether the strikers had 
union affiliation or not. 

The following table shows the causes of 257 of the strikes and lock- 
outs. In nearly 70 per cent of these the questions of wages or hours. 
or both, were prominent. 

PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED DURING AUGUST, 1915 




















Cause. Strikes. tadkeute! Total 
ib Bed - 

NG aS as Serer er 88 1 9 
ln 2. ok tna nnededwbesedeeatecesseet ) eee 3 
Sp cchbbeccceduaus 18 1 19 
For increase of wages and decrease of hours.....................-.-------- Bete RAR 39 
a ae Saundcbaccscsnedecdssbensawa , AER 4 
eg oa A's sod a dnebcc<dhucdccsaccmtateacsoccnvess 5 1 6 
Conditions and wages..................... be ERIE ED ele ID satan a Chk Sted f} 
Conditians, ~ es, ues Ea, ee Oe ee Ein pee SE i PS Loy! oa SCE eee 1 
Recognition of Rt ee aa als end c Seiet aa tas dn mato ubes 13 3 16 
tion and EE Dh ROD CEL GLE don cy who ophigndaawidss = wk ite dodee 9 1 10 
Recoenition ETERS Taped fed gS OAs rset nla Ad ART eee 5 Pe re 2 
0 8 SS, cb kon ed cdlw <a cceusteabebada Wien sedecdnd 7 
Because of discharge ES a Ae gh 5S fend Sieroter ty ae __ t PIRI 14 
Because of presence of nonunion men...................-.....2-0--e2e0eee Me Piechoouewe 33 
pate te rc nn cig dna ob ok sep eeaaserns ened’ etese BR Ree 3 
— epee Ree, Groat bah a Seen e's AAT RD bo Eee ae SET I 
Sympat Diiheldnedbihmyddeeabseotdateeds on dbs débse Sedesadeetscksna detce | Seren 1 
ES Sth: .ighumotinitine ss paueces 40 gbeceuaeessseeeiecen 7 ae 

aie an wrt eushaisientrcnvintyraprellytitttrdivitinekvbies 22 1 2 

ein nei nk Oh rn aean diesen» bh ene gi athsdtessagtoosees 54 1 

Oe ee ee in a che athe ala kpc eaeenadna’ co 326 i] 335 











In 192 of the strikes the number of persons involved was reported 
to be 158,293, an average of 824 per strike. In 33 strikes, in each 
of which the number involved was over 1,000, the strikers numbered 
127,100, thus leaving 31,193 involved in the remaining 159 strikes, 
or an average of 196 in each. In 4 lockouts the number reported to 
be involved was 4,063, ranging from 3 to 3,500 in each. 

In 246 strikes and 6 lockouts only one employer was concerned in 
each disturbance; in 10 strikes, 2 employers; in 4 strikes, 3 em- 
ployers; in 25 strikes and 2 lockouts, more than 3; in 41 strikes and 
1 lockout the number of employers was not stated. 

In 90 strikes reported as ending in August, 25 were won, 13 lost, 
27 compromised; in 5 the strikers returned to work under promise 
of the employer to arbitrate the matter in dispute; in 20 the result 
was not reported. No lockouts were reported as ending in August. 
The duration of 60 of these strikes was given as follows: One day 
or less, 5; 2 to 3 days, 13; 4 to 7 days, 15; 1 to 2 weeks, 9; 3 to 4 
weeks, 10; 1 to 3 months, 8. The duration of the 60 strikes was 892 
days, or an average of 15 days each. 





ARBITRATION OF RAILROAD LABOR DISPUTES. 


In response to a resolution adopted by the Senate on May 3, 1916, 
the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation prepared and 
filed on May 12, 1916, a report setting forth in detail the history of 
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all railroad labor arbitrations, including the effect in each instance 
upon the rates of pay and working conditions of employees.’ The re- 
port includes an analysis of 21 arbitration proceedings held under 
the provisions of Federal law, and in addition 4 arbitration proceed- 
ings not conducted under the provisions of law, covering the period 
1898 to 1915. In the tables presented in connection with each case a 
comparison has been made between rates of pay and working condi- 
tions prior and subsequent to the award of the arbitration boards. 
The general plan followed in the presentation of each case is as fol- 
lows: (1) History of the case; (2) articles of the arbitration agree- 
ment; (3) testimony and argument of the employees; (4) testimony 
and argument of the railroads; (5) comparison of requests of em- 
ployees with award of the arbitration board: (6) the application of 
the award of the board to railroad operating conditions, and (7) 
changes in the rates of pay and working conditions by individual 
railroads as the result of the arbitration award. 

The first law dealing with the adjustment of labor controversies 
between the transportation companies and the employees was ap- 
proved October 1, 1888. It provided for voluntary arbitration and, 
substantially, for compulsory investigation. No provision was made 
for enforcing any award of the board of arbitration and the provi- 
sions of the act were never utilized. This law was superseded in 
June, 1898, by the so-called Erdman Act. It included only em- 
ployees directly engaged in the movement of trains—engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, trainmen, switchmen, and telegraphers. Mediation 
was purely voluntary, and the mediators had no power to intervene 
on their own initiative. During the first eight and one-half years 
tollowing the passage of this law only one attempt was made to 
utilize it, but within the next five years its provisions were invoked 
more than sixty times, thus establishing the effectiveness of the law 
and fully developing methods of procedure under its provisions. 
The next step in legislation relative to mediation and arbitration was 
the passage of the so-called Newlands law, approved July 15, 1913. 
It created the offices of commissioner of mediation and conciliation 
und assistant commissioner of mediation and conciliation, and fur- 
ther provided that the President shall also “ designate not more than 
two other officials of the Government who have been appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who, together with the 
commissioner of mediation and conciliation, shall constitute a board 
to be known as the United States Board of Mediation and Concilia- 


tion.” 





‘Railroad labor arbitrations. Report of the United States Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation on the effects of arbitration proceedings upon rates of pay and working con- 
ditions of railroad employees. Prepared under the direction of the Board by W: Jett 
Lauck,. §S. Doc. 498, 64th Cong., 1st sess. Washington, 1916, 608 pp. 
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The law in general reenacted the provisions of the Erdman law 
relative to mediation. It also provided for three-member boards of 
arbitration as authorized by the Erdman Act, but, in addition, in 
order to meet the criticism that three-member boards placed too 
much power in the hands of the neutral arbitrator, it provided fur- 
ther for six-member boards of arbitration, composed of two repre- 
sentatives from each party to a controversy, and two neutral mem. 
bers representing the public. 

The immediate cause for the passage of the present law grew oui 
of the demands of the conductors and trainmen which had been pre- 
sented, in a concerted movement, some months previously, to 42 
eastern railroads in what is known as eastern associated territory. 
The direct negotiations between the parties resulted in a refusal |)y 
the railroads to grant the demands of the men, on the ground that 
the rates of wages prevailing were adequate and that the employees 
were working under favorable conditions. In accordance with the 
usual procedure a strike vote was then taken, resulting in some ‘)7 
per cent of the employees voting to authorize their representatives to 
order withdrawal from the service of the railroads unless their <le- 
mands were complied with. In this emergency Congress enacted thie 
Newlands law. 

The case just cited was thus the first one arbitrated under thie 
Newlands law. On July 26, 1913, the parties agreed to arbitrate, ani| 
six arbitrators were selected. The first hearing was held on Septem 
ber 11, in New York city, and the award was made on November 1\. 
following. In this controversy 42 railroads and about 20,000 con- 
ductors and 70,000 trainmen were involved. 

Under the operation of the various laws mediation appears to have 
taken the leading part. The report of Commissioner Neill! shows 
that there were in all 48 cases in which the services of the mediators 
were invoked under the Erdman law from June 23, 1899, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1911. Seven of these cases were concerted movements, involv- 
ing many of the various classes of employees and, in each instance. 
a large number of railroads, in one case as many as 64 roads. Of 
these 48 cases coming under the Erdman law up to the end of 1°11. 
20 were settled through mediation, 8 were settled by mediation a1 
arbitration, and 4 by arbitration alone. In the remaining 16 cases 
the services of the mediators, requested by one of the parties, were 
either refused by the other or direct settlements were reached between 
the parties after the services of the mediators had been invoked with- 
out employing them or resorting to arbitration. 

Since the Newlands law was approved, 56 controversies have been 
adjusted by the Board of Mediation and Conciliation. Of this num- 





1 Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor, No. 98. 
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ber, 45 were settled by mediation and 11 by mediation and arbitra- 
tion. In 20 cases employees made application to the board for its 
services, the railroads applied in 13 cases, and in 15 cases the rail- 
roads and their employees made joint application. In 8 cases the 
board proffered its services, which were accepted. 

Before entering upon an analysis of certain cases the report pre- 
sents a table showing the arbitration proceedings under the Erdman 
law, including cases where mediation was first invoked and cases of 
arbitration direct, from June 1, 1898, to December 31, 1911, and a 
table giving the arbitrations under the Newlands law during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1915. In connection with each case the 
date of the award is shown, together with the members of the arbi- 
tration boards, the place of meeting, and the duration of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The report here under review contains no general summary, but is 
limited to a study of the effects of arbitration proceedings taken in- 
dividually upon rates of pay and working conditions. Increases in 
rates of pay and improvements in working conditions secured 
through mediation are not included. 





EIGHT-HOUR LAW FOR CERTAIN RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


A statute that has attracted particular attention both on account 
of its provisions and of the circumstances under which it was en- 
acted, entitled “An act to establish an eight-hour day for employees 
of carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, and for 
other purposes,” received presidential approval on September 3, 
1916. The first eight-hour legislation of Congress was enacted in 
1868, relating to the employment of labor on public works. It was 
held to be directory and not mandatory, so that it was of little practi- 
cal effect. However, subsequent legislation has established the prin- 
ciple of a restricted eight-hour day for employees on public works, 
overtime being forbidden except in cases of emergency. Similarly 
restrictive and prohibitory is the 16-hour law for employees on rail- 
roads, with 9-hour and 13-hour limitations for train dispatchers 
using the telegraph or telephone. The eight-hour day as prescribed 
by State legislation for certain dangerous occupations is likewise 
restrictive, overtime work being forbidden. The present statute 
differs from the foregoing in that it declares that “ eight hours shall, 
in contracts for labor and service, be deemed a day’s work and the 
measure or standard of a day’s work for the purpose of reckoning 
the compensation” of certain employees in interstate commerce. 
Overtime work is not forbidden and may extend up to the limitations 
prescribed by the 16-hour law noted above, but work in excess of 
eight hours must be paid at a rate not less than the pro rata rate 
for the standard 8-hour workday. A commission is appointed to 
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observe the operation of the law and must report not sooner than } 
months nor later than 9 months from January 1, 1917; and pending 
the report of the commission and for 30 days thereafter no reductio:, 
may be made in the present standard da,’s wage. 
PuBLIC—No. 252—SIxtTy-FOURTH CONGRESS. 
[H. R. 17700. ] 


Section 1. Beginning January first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, eigh: 
hours shall, in contracts for labor and service, be deemed a day’s work and the 
measure or standard of a day’s work for the purpose of reckoning the compe. 
sation for services of all employees who are now or may hereafter be employe! 
by any common carrier by railroad, except railroads independently owned anc! 
operated not exceeding one hundred miles in length, electric street railroads, 
and electric interurban railroads, which is subject to the provisions of the ac: 
of February fourth, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,” as amended, and who are now or may hereafter be actual!) 
engaged in any capacity in the operation of trains used for the transportatio) 
of persons or property on railroads, except railroads independently owned ani 
operated not exceeding one hundred miles in length, electric street railroads 
and electric interurban railroads, from any State or Territory of the Unite: 
States or the District of Columbia, to any other State or Territory of the Unite: 
States or the District of Columbia, or from one place in a Territory to another 
place in the same Territory, or from any place in the United States to an 
adjacent foreign country, or from any place in the United Stages through « 
foreign country to any other place in the United States: Provided, Thit 
the above exceptions shall not apply to railroads though less than one hundred 
miles in length whose principal business is leasing or furnishing termina! or 
transfer facilities to other railroads, or are themselves engaged in transfers of 
freight between railroads or between railroads and industrial plants. 

Sec. 2. The President shall appoint a commission of three, which sha!! 
observe the operation and effects of the institution of the eight-hour standari 
workday as above defined and the facts and conditions affecting the relations 
between such common carriers and employees during a period of not less than 
six months nor more than nine months, in the discretion of the commission, 
and within thirty days thereafter such commission shall report its findings 
to the President and Congress; that each member of the commission created 
under the provisions of this act shall receive such compensation as may lhe 
fixed by the President. That the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as m:) 
be necessary, be, and hereby is, appropriated, out of any money in the Unite: 
States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the necessary and proper 
expenses incurred in connection with the work of such commission, including 
salaries, per diem, traveling expenses of members and employees, and reut, 
furniture, office fixtures and supplies, books, salaries, and other necessar) 
expenses, the same to be approved by the chairman of said commission aii! 
audited by the proper accounting officers of the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. Pending the report of the commission herein provided for and for : 
period of thirty days thereafter the compensation of railway employees subjec' 
to this act for a standard eight-hour workday shall not be reduced below the 
present standard day’s wage, and for all necessary time in excess of eigh' 
hours such employees shall be paid at a rate not less than the pro rata rate 
for such standard eight-hour workday. 

Sec. 4. Any person violating any provision of this act shall be guilty of « 
misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be fined not less than $100 and nu! 
more than $1,000, or imprisoned not to exceed one year, or both. 


Approved, September 3, 1916. 
Approved, September 5, 1916. 





LEGAL REGULATION OF LENGTH OF WORKING-DAY. 


EIGHT HOURS. 
Public employees and employees on public works (30 States and Terrilo- 
ries ).—District of Columbia, Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, I)- 
diana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Mou- 
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tana, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the United States. The 8-hour day for public employees 
is fixed by the constitutions of Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Vines (14 States)—Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

Smelters, reduction works, etc. (9 States).—Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Flectrie light and power plants (1 State).—Arizona. 

Coke ovens (3 States).—Alaska, Arizona, and Colorado. 

Blast furnaces (2 States).—Arizona and Colorado. 

Cement and plaster mills (2 States).—Arizona and Nevada. 

Plate-glass works (1 State).—Missouri. 

Rolling, rod, and stamp mills (5 States).—Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
and Wyoming. 

Tunnels (3 States).—Arizona, California, and Montana. 

High-air pressure (2 States).—New Jersey and New York. 

Irrigation works (1 State).—Montana. 

Railroad telegraphers (6 States).—Arkansas, Connecticut, Maryland, Ne- 
vada, Texas, and West Virginia. 

Day’s work unless otherwise stipulated (9 States).—California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

NINE HOURS. 

Railroad telegrapners (5 States).—District of Columbia, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Oregon, and the United States. 

Telephone operators (1 State).—Montana. 

Street railways (1 State).—Massachusetts. 

Interlocking-tower operators, railroad (1 State).—Missouri. 

TEN HOURS. 

Saw and planing mills (1 State).—Arkansas, 

Bakeries (1 State).—New Jersey. 

Brickyards (corporation) (1 State).—New York. 

Drug stores (2 States).—California and New York. 

Cotton and woolen mills (2 States).—Georgia and Maryland. 

Manufacturing establishments (1 State).—Mississippi. 

Street railways (5 States).—Louisiana, New York, Rhode Island, and Wash- 
ington, 

Day’s work unless otherwise stipulated (7 States).—Florida, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

ELEVEN HOURS. 

Grocery stores (1 State).—New York. 

TWELVE HOURS. 

Railroad telegraphers.—Isiand of Porto Rico. 

Railroad trainmen.—Island of Porto Rico. 

Street railways (5 States).—California, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and South Carolina, 

These States have no provision in law for the limit of a day’s work: Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Iowa, North Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, and Virginia. 





‘Seventy hours per week, 6 hours overtime allowed to make shorter succeeding week ; 
not over 1382 hours in any two consecutive weeks. 
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THIRTEEN HOURS. 
Railroad trainmen (2 States).—Florida and Georgia. 
FOURTEEN HOURS. 


Railroad trainmen (1 State).—Oregon. 
FIFTEEN HOURS. 


Railroad trainmen (1 State).—Ohio. 

Railroad telegraphers (1 State).—Ohio. 

Street railways (1 State).—Ohio. 

SIXTEEN HOURS. 

Railroad trainmen (21 States).—Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, and the United States. 

Railroad telegraphers (7 States).—Arizona, California, Colorado, Indiana, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Montana. 

TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 

Railroad trainmen (1 State).—Michigan. 


Notr.—A Federal statute fixes the hours of labor of railroad trainmen at 16 per day. 
and of train dispatchers and railroad telegraph operators at 9 per day (13 hours in 
offices, etc., operated only in the daytime). Decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court and of the State courts hold State laws fixing a different standard to be void 
and unconstitutional in so far as interstate commerce is concerned; some courts also 
hold that a distinction between interstate and intrastate operations is impracticable, so 
that. no law fixing a different standard is valid. Laws thus held void are those of Mis 
souri, New York, Washington, and Wisconsin. The Federal statute enacted at the 
session of Congress just closed, “ to establish an eight-hour day,” does not restrict em- 
ployment to eight hours, but makes the eight-hour day the measure for the payment 
of wages. 





LAW AND ORDER IN INDUSTRY.’ 


Prior to the summer of 1910 the garment makers in New York 
City had been working under conditions which to them seemed hope 
lessly unfair and unjust, and failure on the part of the manufactur 
ers to remedy the situation culminated in a strike involving approxi. 
mately 15,000 employers and nearly 60,000 workers. To terminate 
the strike the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective As- 
sociation and certain locals of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Makers’ Union entered into a collective agreement, known as the 
“ protocol,” which established a minimum scale for week workers. 
maximum hours, number of holidays to be observed, limitation o/ 
hours of overtime, prohibition of home work, requirement for electric 
instead of foot power, etc. Other provisions were the “ preferentia! 
union shop,” a board of arbitration, a board of sanitary control upon 
which the public had representation, and a board of grievances. 

The history of the protocol and a discussion of the difficulties at- 
tending the workings of the institutions created by it, together with 
an outline of some of the business difficulties inherent in the cloak 
and suit industry, a discussion of the important principle of dis- 
crimination among workers and freedom of selection on the basis of 
skill—in other words, the preferential union shop—and, finally, the 
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advocacy of the creation of a representative national industrial board 
whose duty should be to certify any agreement “ voluntarily come to” 
between employers and employees in order to guarantee the majority 
“against the undermining of standards by unscrupulous competi- 
tors,” are set forth in a book entitled “ Law and Order in Industry.” 

The book is largely devoted to the history of the events which cul- 
minated in the protocol, and the subsequent experience under its 
provisions. “The protocol undertook to better industrial conditions 
by rational and peaceable methods. Upon the sanitary side it suc- 
ceeded. Upon the business side, while it did not wholly fail, it did 
not meet the expectations of those who framed it.” 

The author draws some inferences from the experience in the cloak 
situation which he believes demonstrate conclusively that “the faith 
in collective bargaining is justified and that the system is practi- 
cable, provided adequate machinery is established and there is lead- 
ership on both sides fully expressing the spirit of the arrangement.” 
In discussing the making of collective agreements generally, the 
author takes up in some detail the question of recognition of the 
union and suggests that— 

Perhaps the cause of more conflicts than any other of those mentioned is the 


“closed shop.” The “ preferential union shop” established through the pro- 
tocol of 1910 would seem to furnish the modus vivendi for elimination of this 


obstacle, 


Two other obstacles are suggested: (1) Contract breaking and (2) 
acts of violence against nonunion workers and the properties of em- 
ployers, and in conclusion 1% is asserted that— 


Industrial peace and welfare is not to be secured by acquiescence in violence 
as a method, nor by attacking personally individual employers, or even the 
whole class. Employers generally already are aware of the value of collective 
bargaining to society generally. They accept it in theory and in principle. 
What they want to know is how to run business by it. We will get more col- 
lective agreements when we solve the problem of enforcement of standards. 
Those who from the outside believe in the social value of joint agreements be- 
tween unions and employers’ associations must not rely upon violence or law 
breaking as the means for securing them. They must face the business factors 
squarely. When we shall do this we shall make progress. 


The author suggests that by the formation of a national industrial 
board constituted of leaders of the trade-unions, employers, and 
public men and women, we would find a method for “ applying intelli- 
gently and constantly to trade agreements the force of public opinion 
and at the same time utilize Federal power in making such agree. 
ments [wages, hours, conditions of employment, etc.], ‘ voluntarily 
come to’ binding upon the unscrupulous and illegitimate minority 











*Law and Order in Industry, by Julius Henry Cohen. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1916. 292 pp. 
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employer” thus “rendering the entire country a real service” and 
hastening the “ day of industrial welfare as well as industrial peace.” : 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics from approximately 725 
retail dealers in 44 of the principal industrial cities of the Unite: 
States show a decline of less than 1 per cent from June 15 to July 
15, 1916, in the combined price of the principal articles of food. This 
movement was largely due to the decline in the price of beef. The 
prices of pork and lard, however, made slight advances. The most 
marked changes were in potatoes, which declined 19 per cent; eggs. 
which advanced 7 per cent, and beans, which advanced 21 per cent. 

The table which follows shows the relative retail prices on June 
15 and July 15, 1916, of 26 articles covered by the bureau’s reports. 
together with the average money prices on the same dates. The plus 
and minus signs are used to indicate that the exact figure was slightly 
more or slightly less than the average money price carried to three 
places or the relative price with the terminal decimals dropped. 
Thus, the relative price of all articles combined was but a fraction 
more than 109 for June 15, 1916, and a fraction less than 109 for 
duly 15, 1916. 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON 
JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1916. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the average 
price for the year 1915.] 





























ial Dae . Relative price (a) 
AN cc ward Se for the 

: | 5=10)). 

Article. — 
June 15, | July 15, | June 15, | July 15, 

1916. 1916. | 1916. 1916 

NS 6 i ccbinsasvnee stice<pepscacs «sacs Pound ...... $0.286— | $0.283+ | 112+ 111 
Round steak...... pAaees occas capes aareioee Sol Spee oe a 207+ | .257+ | 113+ 113 
Bs Fil odbip oot’ n- «ss sab nd doe gbe'esice ntpmesfonied Biwi» 224 | 220 | 112— 1104 
a hans acta re tah es os thle cee dane oaeee eS -180+ | .177+ | 112— 1104 
BP PN PO nbn sh ec hccwesccnscedccsbbes|sesel ee -134— | .131+ 110— | 108 + 
Pork chops.......-...-- Ay eS ee MSS eee .232— | .236— 114+ 116 
i itsanan nate dav age acces chad ars age ave __ Saee? .292+ | .205+ 107. 108 
SRE PIII sise'b'W' win « ied 6 on os bide wise noi « p eeoysin te l<nebe eee -292— | .294+ 113+ | 114 
ey edie dans ++Amenndeiacaneds 6 bagel pA. -172— | .175— 116 | 118 
BE Se NTOUEU. S300 Sd. eis dl od akaaes cual B84 is>,20 .24— | .241+ 117— | 116 
EE ST EE OTRO Fe ee ls ome . 202 . 202 101— 101 
Eggs, strictly fresh................ PPS. sts. ook Dozen....... -295— | .315— 88 | 94 
ET, 0.0.0. ch <n0 6. sagen dain daniped anes | Pound...... . 367+ | 360+ 102— | 100 
Ss Sabb diucess ios cd deus Su boce 6 decsseciaen leoses aten ss . 245— 243 — 106— | 105 
ts th an ts nd sc ecncainvinnsdrehatnad | Quart....... . 090 090 100 100 
ne ee ee Pee eres | §-barrel bag.| .933+ | .923+ 93+ | 92 
SNE an ccnectscrcnpsceccccceensccnchodecsee | ound...... -031+ | .031+ 100—_ 100 
} a eS eee ae SU. oi cec did. Febt Leeds edad Q6i5..%3 .091— | 091— 100+ | 100 
ti inna tes thhsh boars <M >h>skimisennn tes | Peck........ -429— | 346+ 187 151 
| NEY Sat Be ER TE ea Gee Ee Ui tes oe | Pound...... 054+ | 053+ 157— | Li 
EE RE ES ee ee ee ee lensed a . 096— 116— 124 | 150 
BME Sub isctsdah§ AU LEIS. RLS ba i Weis: <sh 130+ | .131+ 98+ 99 
Ns anni sehen hichieite Manns inns ray .127— | .128+ 101+ | 102 
en Bo caedes les bcd tue. ted seb dee Rae  etiee . 087+ | - 132— | 133 
RMS eT ieh ak ne deen bso 4 keg ieta) skp es eee | oapera ne cites . 302— 302— 100— | 100 
, TS CERRY CLS Stee) CMRI ES EIN TERETE he sd Res fu0<2 551+ | 551+ 100+ 100 
All articles combined.................-. 2... bicqes = tmmtegdess iss. rte bpse- as 109+ 109 





1 In this connection it is of interest to compare the recommendations of the industria! 
council of the British Board of Trade in regard to industrial agreements. See Bulletin 
of the U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. No. 133. 
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The table below shows the average money prices and the relative 
prices of the same 26 articles on July 15 of each year from 1912 


to 1916: 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON 
JULY 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1912 TO 1916. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of July in each year was of the 
average price for the year 1915.] 


Average money price July 15 Relative price July 15- 



































Article. Unit. 2 ; CARES Seeeia 1 
1912 1913 1914 1915 | 1916 | 191 | 191: 1914 1915 1916 
| | 
"ig ol | 
Sirloin steak........--.. Pound . .. $0. 242+ |$0. 263— $0. 268— $0. 265+ ‘so. 283 +! 95 L103 —| 105+/104— ne } 
D oun SORE cones cncdaniiaOBececs -207+| .230—| .2414+| .237—| .257+]| 91—/101—|106+/104+ 113— 
“Tyo eee 22 ty ee ‘194 | .202 | "208° | 204 | [990 | 97—|101—|104—{1024 110+ 
Chacit 00066 is osc o+nncs Ce SS See Rae sete tet «ROR TTA. ckckesccs 107+ 102+ 110+ 
Plate boiling beef... .... Oe lecsccnculsucceee. -127—| .123—| .1314+)..... }.. -../104—/101—|106+ 
Pork chops......------- ti al -193+] .218—| .224—| .2114+] .236—| 954/107 [110+ 104+/116— 
Smoked bacon....-..-.- ian ER | .246—| .2844+] .279-| .276—| .295+] 90+/104—1102—'101—|108— 
Smoked ham.....-..--.- — | .243—| .276+| .274—-] .261-—| .294+] 94- 107+ | 106+ 101—|114— 
Lard, UMivcssestesss cashes Bese. | .148—| .160—| .154—| . 146+] .175—/100+|108—|104+| 99+ 118— 
ES ET OR Qe “ee | .200—] .219—| .221—| .206+| .241+| 96—|105—/106—| 99+ 116— 
Canned salmon.........- CEs ag LEY he eas «05 a ebb laws dk - 200 oa! a 100 |101 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... Dozen....| .278+/] .2905—! .298+/] .275—| .315—/ 83+] 88—/] 89—| 82 94— 
Butter, creamery ....... Pound...| .339—| .349+) .346—| .346—| .360+/ 94+] 97+] 96—| 96+ 100— 
Cheett. . 34 Fa waaee es easclass RR SRE eS ia EE Re BO ee ae 100— 105 
Milk, WOMB ccavcecessinen| QUGS.. .. .087+! .090 . 090 . 089+ -090 | 97—|100—'100+)| 99+-.100+ 
Flour, Wi be w0sede + dex eparre .873—| .803—| .783—) .993+ .923+) 87—/| 80+, 78 | 99+) 92+ 
pag. | 
Cofth MOGE. Bickceddewdec Pound... .030+/] .028+/) .030— .031+ 031+4| 96—| 91—| 95+-/100 |100— 
Rigs... ibscttcaveseisscn re URE Ce: Cee Sbhad ed [= | = enn Pere ReCe 100+-| 100+ 
OW ee x -328—| .284+); .4014 -218—|  .346+/1434+)124 |175—| 95+ 151— 
ORM ss ndtadeteda ds Pound...|..... ae Boneh ere | .035—| .053+).....].....].....1101+/154— 
Beans, WOAVFbsnccnacecde Sy RE ee oot! | .O76—| .116—|.....}... ie eee 98— 150 
PruneS.....2-..20ee0-0- oe pee ee Te & Eee oh) Rees .--| -133—} .131+}..... ~.--.|..-.-]100+| 99— 
Raisins, seeded.......-. Le Ee: 2 Ee Ae — Se ° See ee eee 100— 102— 
Sugar, granulated....... — ee | .062+] .055—| .052+) .070— -O88—! 94 83+| 79+/106— 133+ 
Cait cn $id Rs a oc a pa Capon Bare ewe | .302~| .302—|..... seeecleee-.{100 |100— 
Ee oe) Ee eo Cet. RRS, ea | ie) am | [551+| .551+|..... LID ITIE}1004-|100+ 
Allarticles combined. .|......... ry Seepery WOR aes pptrten Bae 2 Bh 94+/ 98— 101—| 99+ 109— 
| 











A comparison of prices from July 15, 1912, to dies 15, 1916, 
shows an advance in the price of all articles combined of 16 per 
cent, each article for which prices were carried for the 5-year period 
showing an advance. 

Round steak advanced 24 per cent from July 15, 1912, to July 15, 
1916, which was a greater advance than shown for any other meat, 
and sugar advanced 41 per cent, a greater advance than made by any 
other article. 

From July 15, 1915, to the same date in 1916 there was an advance 
in all articles combined of 10 per cent. The only article which 
made any noticeable decline in price was flour, 7 per cent. Sugar 
advanced 25 per cent, and all meats advanced, from bacon 7 per cent, 
to hens, 17 per cent. 





RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD. 


A résumé of the price of bread in a few selected cities in the 
United States for August 15, 1916, and for the same date in the three 
preceding years is given herewith, compiled from reports received 
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by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from leading bakers in these 
cities. 

The prices given are the computed prices of a loaf scaled at 16 
ounces—that is, 16 ounces of dough—based on reports of the actua| 
scaling weights of the 5-cent loaf sold. While it would be high], 
desirable to present the price of the loaf as actually purchased by 
the consumer, the complications involved in the relation of the scale«| 
weight to the weight of the bread when it passes over the retailer’. 
counter were found to be such that it was impossible to do so. The 
loss of weight in baking varies with the formula, with the style of 
loaf, and with the temperature of the oven. Furthermore, the weight, 
of course, varies with the time intervening between the removal of 
the loaf from the oven and its delivery to the consumer, the loss by 
evaporation also being partly determined by the conditions under 
which the bread is kept and by the state of the atmosphere. 

The customary Joss in baking is variously estimated by bakers. 
but it may be said that a loaf weighing 16 ounces before baking will, 
when baked and cooled, weigh about 14} ounces. 

It must be borne clearly in mind that the price of bread varie; 
_with the kind of bread and the quality of materials used in its 

composition. 

No fancy, special, graham, rye, or restaurant breads are include: 
in these prices. 

The following table shows the price of a loaf of bread weighing 
16 ounces before baking in 16 important industrial cities of the 
United States on August 15 of each year 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916. 
For instance, the weight of the 5-cent loaf as reported from Atlant: 
varied so that the price of a loaf weighing 16 ounces before baking 
was 5.6 cents on August 15, 1913; 5.4 cents on August 15, 1914: 
6.1 cents on August 15, 1915, and 6.3 cents on August 15, 1916. 


PRICE OF A LOAF OF BREAD WEIGHING 16 OUNCES BEFORE BAKING ON THE 
15TH OF AUGUST, 1913 TO 1916. 








Price of loaf on—- 


August ——_ — August 
15, 1913. 15, 1914. 15, 1915. 15, 1916. 
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Prices on August 15, 1913, and August 15, 1914, were not mate- 
rially different, but from August 15, 1914, to August 15, 1915, there 
were very noticeable changes. In every city there was an advance. 
The greatest advance was in St. Louis, but there was a greater 
decline in St. Louis from August 15, 1915, to August 15, 1916, than 
in any other of the 16 cities. 

From August 15, 1915, to August 15, 1916, there was an increase 
in the price of bread in 6 of the cities and a decrease in 8.cities, while 
in 2 cities the price was the same on the two dates. 





FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LAW. 


The Sixty-fourth Congress at its session just closed enacted a law 
entitled “An act to prevent interstate commerce in the products of 
child labor, and for other purposes.” The purpose of the act is in 
brief to prevent the interstate shipment of the products of any mine 
or quarry in which children under the age of 16 years have been 
employed, or the products of any manufacturing establishment in 
which children under 14 years of age have been employed, or in 
which children between the ages of 14 and 16 years have worked 
more than eight hours in any day, or more than six days in any week, 
or have been employed at nightwork. This enactment marks the 
culmination of demands extending over a number of years, appar- 
ently the first bill of this intent being an amendment offered by 
Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, on January 23, 1907, to a bill then 
before Congress, the object of which was to regulate the employ- 
ment of children in the District of Columbia. This amendment fell 
far short of the completeness of the present act, as did other bills 
introduced in succeeding Congresses. In the Sixty-third Congress a 
bill on this subject passed the House of Representatives, and was 
referred to the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce; this 
committee reported the bill with amendments, but no further action 
was taken. The present act received the earnest support of the 
President, passing the House by 2 vote of 337 yeas to 46 nays, and 
the Senate by a vote of 52 to 12, receiving the presidential approval 
September 1, 1916. 

The act follows: 


Pusitic—No. 249—SrxtTy-FouRTH CONGRESS. 


(H. R. 8234.) 

Section 1. No producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
Shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any article or commodity the 
product of any mine or quarry, situated in the United States, in which within 
thirty days prior to the time of the removal of such product therefrom children 
under the age of sixteen years have been employed or permitted to work, or 
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any article or commodity the product of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, 
or manufacturing establishment, situated in the United States, in which within 
thirty days prior to the removal of such product therefrom children under the 
age of fourteen years have been employed or permitted to work, or children 
between the ages of fourteen years and sixteen years have been employed or 
permitted to work more than eight hours in any day, or more than six days 
in any week, or after the hour of seven o’clock postmeridian, or before the 
hour of six o’clock antemeridian: Provided, That a prosecution and convi 

tion of a defendant for the shipment or delivery for shipment of any article 
or commodity under the conditions herein prohibited shall be a bar to an, 
further prosecution against the same defendant for shipments or deliveries 
for shipment of any such article or commodity before the beginning of sai 
prosecution. 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretar 
of Labor shall constitute a board to make and publish from time to time uni- 
form rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of securing proper enforcement of this act tli 
Secretary of Labor, or any person duly authorized by him, shall have authority) 
to enter and inspect at any time mines, quarries, mills, canneries, workshops, 
factories, manufacturing establishments, and other places in which goods are 
produced or held for interstate commerce; and the Secretary of Labor shal! 
have authority to employ such assistance for the purposes of this act as ma\ 
from time to time be authorized by appropriation or other law. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of each district attorney to whom the Secretar, 
of Labor shall report any violation of this act, or to whom any State factor, 
or mining or quarry inspector, commissioner of labor, State medical inspector 
or school-attendance officer, or any other person shall present satisfactory e\ 
dence of any such violation to cause appropriate proceedings to be com 
menced and prosecuted in the proper courts of the United States without delay 
for the enforcement of the penalties in such cases herein provided: Provided. 
That nothing in this act shall be construed to apply to bona fide boys’ and gir!s’ 
canning clubs recognized by the Agricultural Department of the several States 
and of the United States. ; 

Sec. 5. Any person who violates any of the provisions of section one of this 
act, or who refuses or obstructs entry or inspection authorized by section three 
of this act, shall for each offense prior to the first conviction of such perso: 
under the provisions of this act, be punished by a fine of not more than $200, 
and shall for each offense subsequent to such conviction be punished by : 
fine of not more than $1,000, nor less than $100, or by imprisonment for noi 
more than three months, or by both such fine and iinprisonment, in the dis 
cretion of the court: Provided, That no dealer shall be prosecuted under the 
provisions of this act for a shipment, delivery for shipment, or transportation 
who establishes a guaranty issued by the person by whom the goods shippe: 
or delivered for shipment or transportation were manufactured or produced, 
resident in the United States, to the effect that such goods were produced or 
manufactured in a mine or quarry in which within thirty days prior to their 
removal therefrom no children uncer the age of sixteen years were employe:! 
or permitted to work, or in a mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufac 
turing establishment, in which within thirty days prior to the removal of 
such goods therefrom no children under the age of fourteen years were et.- 
ployed or permitted to work, nor children between the ages of fourteen years 
and sixteen years employed or permitted to work more than eight hours in 
any day or more than six days in any week or after the hour of seven o'clock 
postmeridian or before the hour of six o’clock antemeridian; and in suc! 
event, if the guaranty contains any false statement of a material fact, the 
guarantor shall be amenable to prosecution and to the fine or imprisonmen 
provided by this section for violation of the provisions of this act. Said 
guaranty, to afford the protection above provided, shall contain the name ani 
address of the person giving the same: And provided further, That no pro 
ducer, manufacturer, or dealer shall be prosecuted under this act for the 
shipment, delivery for shipment, or transportation 6f a product of any mine. 
quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or nmianufacturing establishment, i' 
the only employment therein, within thirty days‘ prior to the removal of suc) 
product therefrom, of a child under the age of sixteen years has been thai 
of a child as to whom the producer or manufacturer has in good faith pro 
cured, at the time of employing such child, and has since in good faith relied 
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upon and kept on file a certificate, issued in such form, under such conditions, 
and by such persons as may »e prescribed by the board, showing the child 
to be of such an age that the shipment, delivery for shipment, or transporta- 
tion was not prohibited by this act. Any person who knowingly makes a 
false statement or presents false evidence in or in relation to any such cer- 
tificate or application therefor shall be amenable to prosecution and to the fine 
or imprisonment provided by this section for violations of this act. In any 
State designated by the board, an employment certificate or other similar 
paper as to the age of the child, issued under the laws of that State and not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act, shall have the same force and 
effect as a certificate herein provided for. 

Sec. 6. The word “person ” as used in this act shall be construed to include 
any individual or corporation or the members of any partnership or other 
unincorporated association. The term “ship or deliver for shipment in inter- 
state or foreign commerce” as used in this act means to transport or to ship 
or deliver for shipment from any State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
to or through any other State or Territory or the District of Columbia or to any 
foreign country ; and in the case of a dealer means only to transport or to ship 
or deliver for shipment from the State, Territory, or district of manufacture 
or production. 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect from and after one year from the date of 
its passage. 

Approved, September 1, 1916. 
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COMPENSATION LAW FOR INJURED EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 







On September 7 the President affixed his signature to an act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties. This act supersedes 
the act of 1908, which made provision for certain groups of such 
employees, amounting in all to perhaps one-fourth of the more than 
480,000 employees of the United States, as well as other acts applying 
to the Post Office Department and orders relating to the Isthmian 
Canal and the Panama Railroad and to the Alaskan Railway. The 
foregoing measures were restricted both in scope and remedial value, 
only one, the order relating to tha Canal Zone, being at all of the 
type of compensation legislation in present general acceptance. Sev- 
eral amendments were made to the act of 1908, and efforts have been 
put forth during the greater part of its existence to secure a substi- 
tute for it which would be more inclusive as well as furnishing more 
adequate relief. No particular hostility to such measures was ever 
developed, but favorable action did not seem possible to be secured 
until at the recent session of Congress, when a bill prepared by the 
collaboration of the American Association for Labor Legislation and 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics was favorably acted 
upon. 

The act provides for benefits on a basis of two-thirds of the injured 
employee’s wages, payments continuing as long as the disability lasts. 
Partial disability is compensated on the basis of the wage loss result- 
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ing from the injury. Death benefits to a widow cease only on her 
death or remarriage and to children on their attaining the age of 15, 
though they may continue beyond this date if the child is incapaci- 
tated from earning a livelihood. Other beneficiaries are to be pro- 
vided for in the absence of the foregoing or subject to their prior 
rights. 

The maximum benefit payable under the law during total disability 
is $66.67 per month; the minimum, $33.33. No compensation is to 
be paid for the first three days of disability, but reasonable medica), 
surgical, and hospital services are to be furnished in all cases. 

The act as drawn made provision for occupational or industria! 
diseases, but this provision was omitted in the enactment. Compen- 
sation is to be based on personal injury, however, and not on acc: 
dent, and it was said on the floor of the House that laws of similar 
phraseology had been construed to include the results of occupationa!| 
diseases. This question will, therefore, doubtless come up for con- 
sideration by the commission provided for by the act for its adminis- 
tration. This commission is to be appointed by the President for 
terms of six years, the initial appointments to be made for terms of 
two, four, and six years, respectively, in order to secure continuity by 
biennial expirations of terms of service. 

The text of the act is given herewith: 


PuBLic—No. 267—64TH CONGRESS. 


(H. R. 15316.) 


Section 1. The United States shall pay compensation as hereinafter specific: 
for the disability or death of an employee resulting from a personal injury su: 
tained while in the performance of his duty, but no compensation shall be pai: 
if the injury or death is caused by the willful misconduct of the employee or }) 
the employee’s intention to bring about the injury or death of himself or of an 
other, or if intoxication of the injured employee is the proximate cause of the 
injury or death. 

Sec. 2. During the first three days of disability the employee shall not be 
entitled to compensation except as provided in section nine. No compensation 
shall at any time be paid for such period. 

Sec. 3. If the disability is total the United States shall pay to the disabled 
employee during such disability a monthly compensation equal to sixty-six ani 
two-thirds per centum of his monthly pay, except as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 4. If the disability is partial the United States shall pay to the disable: 
employee during such disability a monthly compensation equal to sixty-six an: 
two-thirds per centum of the difference between his monthly pay and his month|; 
wage-earning capacity after the beginning of such partial disability. The com- 
mission may, from time to time, require a partially disabled employee to make 
an affidavit as to the wages which he is then receiving. In such affidavit the 
employee shall include a statement of the value of housing, board, lodging, ani 
other advantages which are received from the employer as a part of his re- 
muneration and which can be estimated in money. If the employee, when re 
quired, fails to make such affidavit, he shall not be entitled to any compensation 
while such failure continues, and the period of such failure shall be deducted 
from the period during which compensation is payable to him. 
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Sec. 5. If a partially disabled employee refuses to seek suitable work or re- 
fuses or neglects to work after suitable work is offered to, procured by, or 
secured for him, he shall not be entitled to any compensation. 

Sec. 6. The monthiy compensation for total disability shall not be more than 
$66.67 nor Jess than $33.33, unless the employee’s monthly pay is less than $33.33, 
in which case his monthly compensation shall be the full amount of his monthly 
pay. The monthly compensation for partial disability shall not be more than 
$66.67. In the case of persons who at the time of the injury were minors or 
employed in a learner’s capacity and who were not physically or mentally de- 
fective, the commission shall, on any review after the time when the monthly 
wage-earning capacity of such persons would probably, but for the injury, have 
increased, award compensation based on such probable monthly wage-earning 
capacity. The commission may, on any review after the time when the monthly 
wage-earning capacity of the disabled employee wouid probably, irrespective of 
the injury, have decreased on account of old age, award compensation based on 
such probable monthly wage-earning capacity. 

Sec. 7. As long as the employee is in receipt of compensation under this 
act, or, if he has been paid a lump sum in commutation of installment pay- 
ments, until the expiration of the period during which such installment pay- 
ments would have continued, he shall not receive from the United States any 
salary, pay, or remuneration whatsoever except in return for services actually 
performed, and except pensions for service in the Army or Navy of the 
United States. 

Sec. 8. If at the time the disability begins the employee has annual or sick 
leave to his credit he may, subject to the approval of the head of the depart- 
ment, use such leave until it is exhausted, in which case his compensation 
shall begin on the fourth day of disability after the annual or sick leave has 
ceased. 

Sec. 9. Immediately after an injury sustained by an employee while in the 
performance of his duty, whether or not disability has arisen, and for a rea- 
sonable time thereafter, the United States shall furnish to such employee 
reasonable medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies unless he 
refuses to accept them. Such services and supplies shall be furnished by 
United States medical officers and hospitals, but where this is not practicable 
shall be furnished by private physicians and hospitals designated or approved 
by the commission and paid for from the employees’ compensation fund. If 
necessary for the securing of proper medical, surgical, and hospital treatment, 
the employee, in the discretion of the commission, may be furnished trans- 
portation at the expense of the employees’ compensation fund. 

Sec. 10. If death results from the injury within six years the United States 
shall pay to the following persons for the following period a monthly com- 
pensation equal to the following percentages of the deceased employee's 
monthly pay, subject to the modification that no compensation shall be paid 
where the death takes place more than one year after the cessation of dis- 
ability resulting from such injury, or, if there has been no disability preceding 
death, more than one year after the injury: 

(A) To the widow, if there is no child, thirty-five per centum. This com- 
pensation shall be paid until her death or marriage. 

(B) To the widower, if there is no child, thirty-five per centum if wholly 
dependent for support upon the deceased employee at the time of her death. 
This compensation shall be paid until his death or marriage. 

(C) To the widow or widower, if there is a child, the compensation pay- 
able under clause (A) or clause (B) and in addition thereto ten per centum 
for each child, not to exceed a total of sixty-six and two-thirds per centum 
for such wid>w or widower and children. If a child has a guardian other 
than the surviving widow or widower, the compensation payable on account 
of such child shall be paid to such guardian. The compensation payable on 
account of any child shall cease when he dies, marries, or reaches the age of 
eighteen, or, if over eighteen, and incapable of self-support, becomes capable 
of self-support. 

(D) To the children, if there is no widow or widower, twenty-five per 
centum for one child and ten per centum additional for each additional child, 
not to exceed a total of sixty-six and two-thirds per centum, divided among 
such children share and share alike. The compensation of each child shall. 
be paid until he dies, marries, or reaches the age of eighteen, or, if over 
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eighteen and incapable of self-support, becomes capable of self-support. The 
compensation of a child under legal age shall be paid to its guardian, 

(EH) To the parents, if one is wholly dependent for support upon the de- 
ceased employee at the time of his death and the other is not dependent tv 
any extent, twenty-five per centum; if both are wholly dependent, twenty per 
centum to each; if one is or both are partly dependent, a proportionate 
amount in the discretion of the commission. 

The above percentages shall be paid if there is no widow, widower, or child. 
If there is a widow, widower, or child, there shall be paid so much of the 
above percentages «8, when added to the total percentages payable to the 
widow, widower, an! children, will not exceed a total of sixty-six and two- 
thirds per centum. 

(F) To the brothers, sisters, grandparents, and grandchildren, if one is 
wholly dependent upon the deceased employee for support at the time of his 
death, twenty per centum to such dependent; if more than one are whol!) 
dependent, thirty per centum, divided among such dependents share and share 
alike; if there is no one of them wholly dependent, but one or more partly de 
pendent, ten per centum divided among such dependents share and share 
alike. 

The above percentages shall be paid if there is no widow, widower, child, or 
dependent parent. If there is a widow, widower, child, or dependent parent, 
there shall be paid so much of the above percentages as, when added to the 
total percentage payable to the widow, widower, children, and dependent 
parents, will not exceed a total of sixty-six and two-thirds per centum. 

(G) The compensation of each beneficiary under clauses (E) and (F) 
shall be paid for a period of eight years from the time of the death, unless 
before that time he, if a parent or grandparent, dies, marries, or ceases to 
be dependent, or, if a brother, sister, or grandchild, dies, marries, or reaches 
the age of eighteen, or, if over eighteen and incapable of self-support, be- 
comes capable of self-support. The compensation of a brother, sister, or 
grandchild under legal age shall be paid to his or her guardian. 

(H) As used in this section, the term “child” includes step-children, 
adopted children, and posthumous children, but does not include married 
children. The terms “brother” and “sister” include stepbrothers and step 
sisters, half brothers and half sisters, and brothers and sisters by adoption, 
but do not include married brothers or married sisters. All of the above 
terms and the term “grandchild” include only persons who at the time of the 
death of the deceased employee are under eighteen years of age or over 
that age and incapable of self-support. The term “parent” includes step- 
parents and parents by adoption. The term “widow” includes only the de- 
cedent’s wife living with or dependent for support upon him at the time of 
his death. The term “widower” includes only the decedent’s husband de 
pendent for support upon her at the time of her death. The terms “adopted” 
and “adoption” as used in this clause include only legal adoption prior tv 
the time of the injury. 

(1) Upon the cessation of compensation under this section to or on account 
of any person, the compensation of the remaining persons entitled to compen 
sation for the unexpired part of the period during which their compensation 
is payable shall be that which such persons would have received if they had 
been the only persons entitled to compensation at the time of the decedent's 
death. 

(J) In case there are two or more classes of persons entitled to compensation 
under this section and the apportionment of such compensation, above pro- 
vided, would result in injustice, the commission may, in its discretion, modif) 
the apportionment to meet the requirements of the case. 

(K) In computing compensation under this section, the monthly pay shal! 
be considered not to be more than $100 nor less than $50, but the total monthly 
compensation shal! not exceed the monthly pay computed as provided in 
section twelve. 

(L) If any person entitled to compensation under this section, whose com- 
pensation by the terms of this section ceases upon his marriage, accepts an) 
payments of compensation after his marriage he shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $2,000 or by imprisonment for not more than ene year, or b) 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 11. If death results from the injury within six years the United States 
shall pay to the personal representative of the deceased employee burial ex- 
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penses not to exceed $100, in the discretion of the commission. In the case of 
an employee whose home is within the United States, if his death occurs away 
from his home office or outside of the United States, and if so desired by his 
relatives, the body shall, in the discretion of the commission, be embalmed and 
transported in a hermetically sealed casket to the home of the employee. Such 
purial expenses shall not be paid and such transportation shall not be furnished 
where the death takes place more than one year after the cessation of dis- 
ability resulting from such injury, or, if there has been no disability preceding 
death, more than one year after the injury. 

Sec. 12. In computing the monthly pay the usual practice of the service in 
which the employee was employed shall be followed. Subsistence and the 
value of quarters furnished an employee shall be included as part of the pay, 
but overtime pay shall not be taken into account. 

Sec. 18. In the determination of the employee’s monthly wage-earning capac- 
ity after the beginning of partial disability, the value of housing, board, lodg- 
ing, and other advantages which are received from his empioyer as a part of 
his remuneration and which can be estimated in money shall be taken into 
account. 

Sec. 14. In cases of death or of permanent total or permanent partial dis- 
ability, if the monthly payment to the beneficiary is less than $5 a month, or 
if the beneficiary is or is about to become a nonresident of the United States, 
or if the commission determines that it is for the best interests of the bene- 
ficiary, the liability of the United States for compensation to such beneficiary 
may be discharged by the payment of a lump sum equal to the present value of 
all. future payments of compensation computed at four per centum true dis- 
count compounded annually. The probability of the beneficiary’s death before 
the expiration of the period during which he is entitled to compensation shall 
be determined according to the American Experience Table of Mortality; but in 
case of compensation to the widow or widower of the deceased employee, such 
lump sum shall not exceed sixty months’ compensation. The probability of the 
happening of any other contingency affecting the. amount or duration of the 
compensation shall be disregarded. 

Sec. 15. Every employee injured in the performance of his duty, or some 
one on his behalf, shall, within forty-eight hours after the injury, give written 
notice thereof to the immediate superior of the employee. Such notice shall 
be given by delivering it personally or by depositing it properly stamped and 
addressed in the mail. 

Sec. 16. The notice shall state the name and address of the employee, the 
vear, month, day, and hour when and the particular locality where the injury 
occurred, and the cause and nature of the injury, and shall be signed by and 
contain the adress of the person giving the notice. 

Sec. 17. Unless notice is given within the time specified or unless the imme- 
diate superior has actual knowledge of the injury, no compensation shall be 
allowed, but for any reasonable cause shown, the commission may allow com- 
pensation if the notice is filed within one year after the injury. 

Sec. 18. No compensation under this act shall be allowed to any person, 
except as provided in section thirty-eight, unless he or some one on his behalf 
shall, within the time specified in section twenty, make a written claim there- 
for. Such claim shall be made by delivering it at the office of the commission 
or to any commissioner or to any person whom the commission may by regu- 
lation designate, or by depositing it in the mail properly stamped and addressed 
to the commission or to any person whom the commission may by regulation 
designate. 

Sec. 19. Every claim shall be made on forms to be furnished by the com- 
mission and shall contain all the information required by the commission. 
Each claim shall be sworn to by the person entitled to compensation or by the 
person acting on his behalf, and, except in case of death, shall be accompanied 
by a certificate of the employee’s physician stating the nature of the injury 
and the nature and prebable extent of the disability. For any reasonable cause 
shown the commission may waive the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 20. All original claims for compensation for disability shall be made 
within sixty days after the injury. All! original claims for compensation for 
death shall be made within one year after the déath. For any reasonable cause 
shown the commission may allow original claims for compensation for disability - 
to be made at any time within one year. 
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Sec. 21. After the injury the employee shall, as frequently and at such times 
and places as may be reasonably required, submit himself to examination by a 
medical officer of the United States or by a duly qualified physician designate! 
or approved by the commission. The employee may have a duly qualified 
physician designated and paid by him present to participate in such examina. 
tion. For all examinations after the first the employee shall, in the discretio) 
of the commission, be paid his reasonable traveling and other expenses ani 
loss of wages incurred in order to submit to such examination. If the employee 
refuses to submit himself for or in any way obstructs any examination, his 
right to claim compensation under this act shall be suspended until such refus:| 
or obstruction ceases. No compensation shall be payable while such refus;; 
or obstruction continues, and the period of such refusal or obstruction shall be 
avuucted from the period for which compensation is payable to him. 

Sec. 22. In case of any disagreement between the physician making an ex 
amination on the part of the United States and the employee’s physician the 
commission shall appoint a third physician, duly qualified, who shall make an 
examination. 

Sec. 23. Fees for examinations made on the part of the United States under 
sections twenty-one and twenty-two by physicians who are not already in the 
service of the United States shall be fixed by the commission. Such fees, ani! 
any sum payable to the employee under section twenty-one, shall be paid out 0! 
the appropriation for the work of the commission. 

Sec. 24. Immediately after an injury to an employee resulting in his death 
or in his probable disability, his immediate superior shall make a report to the 
commission containing such information as the commission may require, ani 
shall thereafter make such supplementary reports as the commission may 
require. 

Sec. 25. Any assignment of a claim for compensation under this act shall be 
void and all compensation and claims therefor shall be exempt from all claims 
of creditors. 

Sec. 26. If an injury or death for which compensation is payable under this 
act is caused under circumstances creating a legal liability upon some person 
other than the United States to pay damages therefor, the commission may re 
quire the beneficiary to assign to the United States any right of action he may, 
have to enforce such liability of such other person or any right which he may) 
have to share in any money or other property received in satisfaction of such 
liability of such other person, or the commission may require said beneficiary to 
prosecute said action in his own name. 

If the beneficiary shall refuse to make such assignment or to prosecute sai 
action in his own name when required by the commission, he shall not be en- 
titled to any compensation under this act. 

The cause of action-~when assigned to the United States may be prosecuted or 
compromised by the commission, and if the commission realizes upon such cause 
of action, it shall apply the money or other property so received in the following 
manner: After deducting the amount of any compensation already paid to the 
beneficiary and the expenses of such realization or collection, which sum shal! 
be placed to the credit of the employees’ compensation fund, the surplus, if any. 
shall be paid to the beneficiary and credited upon any future payments of com 
pensation payable to him on account of the same injury. 

Sec. 27. If an injury or death for which compensation is payable under fhii; 
act is caused under circumstances creating a legal liability in some person other 
than the United States to pay damages therefor, and a beneficiary entitled to 
compensation from the United States for such injury or death receives, as a resul' 
of « suit brought by him or on his behalf, or as a result of a settlement made 
by him or on his behalf, any money or other property in satisfaction of the 
liability of such other person, such beneficiary shall, after deducting the costs 
of suit and a reasonable attorney’s fee, apply the money or other property s° 
received in the following manner: 

(A) If his compensation has been paid in whole or in part, he shall refund 
to the United States the amount of compensation which has been paid by the 
United States and credit any surplus upon future payments of compensation 
payable to him on account of the same injury. Any amount so refunded to the 
United States shall be placed t6 the credit of the employees’ compensation fund. 

(B) If no compensation has been paid to him by the United States, he sha'! 
credit the money or other property so received upon any compensation payab!- 
to him by the United States on account of the same injury. 
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Sec. 28. A commission is hereby created, to be known as the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, and to be composed of three commis- 
sioners appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one of whom shall be designated by the President as chairman. No 
commissioner shall hold any other office or position under the United States. 
No more than two of said commissioners shall be members of the same political 
party. One of said commissioners shall be appointed for a term of two years, 
one for a term of four years, and one for a term of six years, and at the expira- 
tion of each of said terms, the commissioner then appointed shall be appointed 
for a period of six years. Each commissioner shall receive a salary of $4,000 
a year. The principal office of said commission shall be in Washington, District 
of Columbia, but the said commission is authorized to perform its work at any 
place deemed necessary by said commission, subject to the restrictions and 
limitations of this act. 

Sec. 28a. Upon the organization of said commission and notification to the 
heads of all executive departments that the commission is ready to take up the 
work devolved upon it by this act, all commissions and independent bureaus, 
by or in which payments for compensation are now provided, together with the 
adjustment and settlement of such claims, shall cease and determine, and such 
executive departments, commissions, and independent bureaus shall transfer 
all pending claims to said commission to be administered by it. The said com- 
mission may obtain, in all cases, in addition to the reports provided in section 
twenty-four, such information and such reports from employees of the depart- 
ments aS may be agreed upon by the commission and the heads of the respective 
departments. All clerks and employees now exclusively engaged in carrying on 
said work in the various executive departments, commissions, and independent 
bureaus, shall be transferred to, and become employees of, the commission at 
their present grades and salaries. 

Sec. 29. The commission, or any commissioner by authority of the commis- 
sion, shall have power to issue subpcenas for and compel the attendance of 
witnesses within a radius of one hundred miles, to require the production of 
books, papers, documents, and other evidence, to administer oaths, and to 
examine witnesses, upon any matter within the jurisdiction of the commission. 

Sec. 30. The commission shall have such assistants, clerks, and other em- 
ployees as may be from time to time provided by Congress. They shall be ap- 
pointed from lists of eligibles to be supplied by the Civil Service Commission, 
and in accordance with the civil-service law. 

Sec. 31. The commission shall submit annually to the Secretary of the Treas: 
ury estimates of the appropriations necessary for the work of the commission. 

Sec. 32. The commission is authorized to make necessary rules and regula- 
tions for the enforcement of this act, and shall decide all questions arising 
under this act. 

Sec. 33. The commission shall make to Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session a report of its work for the preceding fiscal year, including a 
detailed statement of appropriations and expenditures, a detailed statement 
showing receipts of and expenditures from the employees’ compensation fund, 
and its recommendations for legislation. 

Sec, 34. For the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, from any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000 for the work of 
the commission, including salaries of the commissioners and of such assistants, 
clerks, and other employees as the commission may deem necessary, and for 
traveling expenses, expenses of medical examinations under section twenty- 
one and twenty-two, reasonable traveling and other expenses and loss of wages 
payable to employees under section twenty-one, rent and equipment of offices, 
purchase of books, stationery, and other supplies, printing and binding to be 
done at the Government Printing Office, and other necessary expenses. 

Sec. 35. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, from any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000, to be set aside as 
a separate fund in the Treasury, to be known as the employees’ compensation 
fund. To this fund there shall be added such sums as Congress may from time 
to time appropriate for the purpose. Such fund, including all additions that 
may be made to it, is hereby authorized to be permanently appropriated for 
the payment of the compensation provided by this act, including the medical, 
surgical, and hospital services and supplies provided by section nine, and the 
transportation and burial expenses provided by sections nine and eleven. The 
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commission shali submit annually to the Secretary of the Treasury estimates of 
the appropriations necessary for the maintenance of the fund. 

Sec. 36. The commission, upon consideration of the claim presented by the 
beneficiary, and the report furnished by the immediate superior and the com- 
pletion of such investigation as it may deem necessary, shall determine ani! 
make a finding of facts thereon and make an award for or against paymen: 
of the compensation provided for in this act. Compensation when awarde:| 
shali be paid from the employees’ compensation fund. 

Sec. 37. If the original claim for compensation has been made within the 
time specified in section twenty, the commission may, at any time, on its ow) 
motion or on application, review the award, and, in accordance with the fact. 
found on such review, may end, diminish, or increase the compensation pr 
viously awarded, or, if compensation has been refused or discontinued, awar 
compensation. 

Sec. 88. If any compensation is paid under a mistake of law or of fact, t)) 
commission shall immediately cancel any award under which such compensati.: 
has been paid and shall recover, as far as practicable, any amount which hi: 
been so paid. Any amount so recovered shall be placed to the credit of tli 
employees’ compensation fund. 

Sec. 39. Whoever makes, in any affidavit required under section four or i 
any claim for compensation, any statement, knowing it to be false, shall i) 
guilty of perjury and shall be punished by a fine of not more than $2,000, © 
by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and impriso: 
ment. 

Sec. 40. Wherever used in this act— 

The singular includes the plural and the masculine ineludes the feminine. 

The term “employee” includes all civil employees of the United States an 
of the Panama Railroad Company. 

The term “commission” shall be taken to refer to the United States En.- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission provided for in section twenty-eight. 

The term “physician” includes surgeons. 

The term “monthly pay” shall be taken to refer to the monthly pay at the 
time of the injury. 

Sec. 41. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are here) 
repealed: Provided, however, That for injuries occurring prior to the passa 
of this act compensation shall be paid under the law in force at the time «© 
the passage of this act: And provided further, That if an injury or death for 
which compensation is payable under this act is caused under circumstan« 
creating a legal liability in the Panama Railroad Company to pay damage 
therefor under the laws of any State, Territory, or possession of the Unite: 
States or of the district of Columbia or of any foreign country, no compens: 
tion shall be payable until the person entitled to compensation releases to tf!) 
Panama Railroad Company any right of action which he may have to enfor« 
such liability of the Panama Railroad Company, or until he assigns to the 
United States any right which he may have to share in any money or other pro} 
erty received in satisfaction of such liability of the Panama Railroad Compan, 

Sec. 42. The President may, from time to time, transfer the administratio: 
of this act so far as employees of the Panama Canal and of the Panama R:i 
road Company are concerned to the governor of the Panama Canal, and s 
far as employees of the Alaskan Engineering Commission are concerned to t)): 
chairman of that commission, in which cases the words “commission” and “its” 


wherever they appear in this act shall, so far as necessary to give effect 1. 


such transfer, be read “governor of the Panama Canal” or “chairman of t!\ 
Alaskan Engineering Commission,” as the case may be, and “his”; and the 
expenses of medical examinations under sections twenty-one and twenty-tw: 
and the reasonable traveling and other expenses and loss of wages payal! 
to employees under section twenty-one, shall be paid out of appropriations f«) 
the Panama Canal or for the Alaskan Engineering Commission or out of funds 
of the Panama Railroad, as the case may be, instead of out of the appropri: 
tion for the work of the commission. 


In the case of compensation to employees of the Panama Canal or of the 


Panama. Railroad Company for temporary disability, either total or partial, tlc 
President may authorize the governor of the Panama Canal to waive, at hi- 


discretion, the making of the claim required by section eighteen. In the case 


of alien employees of the Panama Canal or of the Panama Railroad Company 


or of any class or classes of them, the President may remove or modify th 
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minimum limit established by section six on the monthly compensation for 
disability and the minimum limit established by clause (K) of secton ten on 
the monthly pay on which death compensation is to be computed. The Presi- 
dent may authorize the governor of the Panama Canal and the chairman of 
the Alaskan Engineering Commission to pay the compensation provided by 
this act, including the medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies 
provided by section nine and the transportation and burial expenses provided 
by sections nine and eleven, out of the appropriations for the Panama Canal 
and for the Alaskan Engineering Commission, such appropriations to be reim- 
bursed for such payments by the transfer of funds from the employees’ com- 
pensation fund. 
Approved, September 7, 1916. 


RECENT REPORTS RELATING TO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


MICHIGAN. 


Under the title “ Michigan Workmen’s Compensation Cases” the 
Industrial Accident Board of that State has published its first com- 
pilation of its own rulings and the decisions of the supreme court 
of the State on the Compensation Act of 1912. The volume also in- 
cludes matter relating to administration, practice before the com- 
mission, rules of procedure, and forms and blanks for use in report- 
ing accidents, etc. 

Chief interest naturally attaches to the decisions of the supreme 
court which establish the constitutionality of the law generally 
(Mackin vw. Detroit-Timken Axle Co., 153 N. W., 49, Bul. No. 189, p. 
233) ; and its constitutionality in its application to municipal corpo- 
rations (Wood v. City of Detroit, 155 N. W., 592; Purdy v. Sault 
Ste. Marie, 155 N. W., 597). Of high interest also is the case Adams 
v. Aeme White Lead & Color Works (182 Mich., 157, 148 N. W., 485, 
Bul. No. 169, p. 258), in which the supreme court of the State held 
that the law did not permit compensation for occupational diseases, 
even though the body of the act did not contain the word accident. 
A board of arbitration had given an award in favor of the claimant 
in this ease, which was affirmed by the Industrial Accident Board. 
On appeal to the supreme court, however, it was pointed out that the 
title restricted it to “personal injury by accident,” and the award 
was reversed. ‘That the board is inclined to a rather more liberal 
construction than the supreme court appeared also in the case Bis- 
choff », American Car & Foundry Co. (157 N. W., 34), the board in 
this case having awarded compensation for injuries received by a 
molder who undertook to point out to a machinist the place where re- 
pairs were needed, and while doing so lost a hand. The supreme 
court held that the work of repair was no part of a molder’s employ- 
ment, and that in going upon the machine he had gone without the’ 
scope of his duties and could recover nothing. 
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A large number of rulings are given on the points “arising out 
of employment,” dependence, evidence, etc. In fact, the volume wel] 
meets the description given it by its own introduction as “an aid in 
the understanding and administration of the law,” since “ it substan 
tially cove.s the development and administration of the compensa- 
tion law up to the date of publication, July, 1916.” 


OHIO. 


On November 1, 1915, 1,046 firms in Ohio employing a total of 
222,697 persons were carrying self-insurance under the provisions 
of the workmen’s compensation act, according to a recent report of 
the Department of Investigation and Statistics of the Ohio Indus. © 
trial Commission.’ In response to a request of the department for 
certain information relative to facilities provided for medical and 
hospital treatment of injured employees and also whether or noi 
they had reinsured, 994 firms employing 221,061 persons sent in 
replies. Of the remaining firms, 9 are reported to have gone out of 
business since November 1. The returns received disclosed the fac 
that 284 firms employing a total of 173,762 persons had not rein- 
sured, while 710 firms employing a total of 47,299 had reinsured. 
This would seem to indicate that while less than one-third (28.' 
per cent) of the 994 firms were carrying insurance without reinst 
ing, these firms furnished employment to over three-fourths (78.' 
per cent) of the 221,061 persons employed by all the firms reporting 
and to more than three-fourths (78 per cent) of the 222,697 
employed by the total number of firms (1,046) carrying self-insur- 
ance under the State plan. 

Since medical and hospital facilities may vary in the different 
establishments belonging to a firm, the information covering these 
facts is compiled for establishments. The 994 firms carrying sel!- 
insurance reported 1,017 establishments. Of these establishment:. 
59 reported hospitals connected with the plant (47 reported a com- 
plete hospital outfit), 34 reported an emergency dispensary only. 
1 reported a physician at the plant but no hospital, while 9.) 


reported no hospital facilities. Of the 59 establishments, 28 reporte:| 
more than 1,000 employees, while of the 923 establishments tli 
great majority (79.6 per cent) reported less than 100 employer: 2 


each. Of the 1,017 establishments, only 188 (18.5 per cent) reported 
having contracts with outside physicians, while 619 (60.9 per cent | 
reported having no such contract. Fifty-three reported that the. 
had no contract, but that they did call in the nearest physician. 





1Ohio. Industrial Commission. Department of Investigation and Statistics, Report 
No. 22, April, 1916. Report on employers carrying self-insurance as provided under sec. i 
22 of the workmen’s compensation act. Columbus, 1916. 7 pp. , 
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while 157 made no report on this point. One hundred and forty-six 
reported that they had arrangements with outside hospitals; in 754 
establishments (74.1 per cent) the choice of physician is allowed, 
with or without certain restrictions, by the person injured or his 
family or friends, and of this number 604 establishments (80.1 per 
cent) pay the physician. The returns indicated that first-aid outfits 
were in use in 354 (42.4 per cent) of the establishments giving 


information on this point. } 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS AND COMPENSATION IN- 
SURANCE COST OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 


The International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions was organized “to bring into closer relation with one 
another the various boards and commissions administering compen- 
sation laws of the United States, and to effect so far as possible 
uniformity of legislation and administration of such laws and to 
encourage and give effect to all measures looking toward the pre- 
vention of accidents and the safeguarding of plants and machinery.” 
At the meeting held in Chicago on January 12 and 13, 1915, the 
committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost was created 
and commissioned to prepare: (1) Uniform tables for the establish- 
ment of compensation costs; (2) uniform classification of industries; 
(3) uniform classification of causes of injuries; (4) uniform classifi- 
cation of nature of injuries. The first report of the committee,’ 
embracing a preliminary grouping of industries, was approved by the 
association at its meeting held at Seattle, September 30 to October 2, 
i915, and a second report, which was submitted at the third annual 
meeting of the association held at Columbus, April 25 to 28, 1916, has 
just been published as Bulletin 201 of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.2 This report is signed by the members of the com- 
mittee, who were as follows: 

E. H. Downey, chairman, special deputy, Pennsylvania insurance 
department, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Royal Meeker, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
D.C. 

Robert K. Orr, manager State accident fund, Lansing, Mich. 

W. N. Magoun, general manager Pennsylvania compensation rating 
and inspection bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 





1The first report of the committee was printed in full in the November, 1915, issue of 
the MonTHLy Review, pp. 28—37. 

2 Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the Interna : 
tional Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 201. Washington, 1916. 128 pp. 
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H. E. Ryan, associate actuary, State insurance department, New 
York City. 

Floyd L, Daggett, chairman, industrial insurance commission. 
Olympia, Wash. 

Fred C. Croxton, chief statistician, industrial commission, Colum. 
bus, Ohio. 

L. W. Hatch, chief statistician, industrial commission, Albany. 
N. Y. 

EK. E, Watson, actuary, iadustrial commission, Columbus, Ohio. 

In, its work the committee had the benefit of the cooperation of 
the Casualty Actuarial and Statistical Society of America and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau. This latter organiz:.- 
. tien has done much to bring about uniform classification of indus- 
tries, and the original classification issued by it was taken as the 
basis by the committee in working out a classification of industria] 
processes. 

The work of the committee was guided by the accepted principle 
that statistics of industrial accidents should serve for accident pre- 
vention, for the due administration and intelligent revision of work- 
men’s compensation laws, and for the computation of compensation 
insurance rates. To this end the committee recommends that acc 
- dent statistics be analyzed by industries, by cause of accident, and }\ 
nature and location of injury, and the extent of disability, and cross 
analyzed so as to show the correlation of each of these sets of fact: 
with each other. 

After the approval of the first report of the committee on statistics 
and compensation insurance cost by the association in its annua! 
meeting at Seattle, in 1915, there remained for the committee the 
preparation of the final subdivisions of classifications under each of 
the various industry groups, the preparation of classifications of 
causes of accidents and of nature of injuries and the drafting of 
uniform tables for the presentation of accident and compensation 
statistics. All of these subjects, except the drafting of uniform 
tables, in which the committee is now engaged, are covered in the 
report under review. 

It is believed that these classifications, necessarily the result of 
compromise, will serve the most important needs of industrial acc 
dent statistics. They are the fruit of much thought and discus 
sion by experienced statisticians. They have made use of what- 
ever was best and applicable to American conditions in the offici:! 
classifications of the United States and Europe. All are designe: 
to admit of contraction or expansion according to the varied needs 
and facilities of the different administrative boards. 
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The industry classifications are presented under seven principal 
divisions or primary headings, including (A) Agriculture, (B) 
Mining and quarrying, (C) Manufacturing, (D) Construction, (E) 
Transportation and public utilities, (Ff) Trade, (G) Service. The 
7 divisions are divided into 43 schedules, these secondary head- 
ings explaining the details into which the primary headings are 
separated. For example, the primary heading “ Manufacturing” is 
divided into 18 schedules, such as lumber and wood, leather, tex- 
tiles, chemicals, paper, etc. The group headings, of which there are 
272, are the most important in the series, and show a refinement of 
the secondary headings. Each group heading is intended to be 
significant of the industries covered under it. The final subdivi- 
sion consists of the classifications of industries appearing in the 
manuals used by insurance companies in connection with their writ- 
ing of workmen’s compensation insurance. These final subdivi- 
sions are of special value to industrial accident boards and com- 
missions, serving as an index to show what industries are intended 
to be covered by the respective groups. Opposite each industrial 
process is printed the Workmen’s Compensation Manual code num- 
ber given to that process in the manual, in order to facilitate the 
work of translation and comparison of accident statistics recorded 
under the classification of the Committee on Statistics and Com- 
pensation Insurance Cost with those of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau, since it was impossible for the latter to make 
this classification conform exactly with the classification adopted by 
the committee. 

The whole purpose of a classification of accidents by causes is 
accident prevention. The committee recommends that for the sake 
of uniformity accidents be assigned to the proximate cause, namely, 
“to that condition or circumstance the absence of which would 
have prevented the accident; but if there be more than one such 
condition or circumstance, then to the one most easily prevented.” 

The causes of accidents have been grouped into 12 divisions, as 
follows: I. Machinery; I]. Boilers and steam-pressure apparatus; 
III. Vehicles; IV. Explosives, electricity, fires, and hot and corro- 
sive substances; V. Poisonous substances; VI. Falls of persons; VII. 
Stepping on or striking against objects; VIII. Falling objects; 
IX. Objects being handled; X. Hand tools; XI. Animals; XII. Mis- 
cellaneous causes. These, again, have been subdivided into general 
classes. Machinery, for instance, is divided into prime movers, 
power-transmission apparatus, power-working machinery, hoisting 
apparatus and conveyors, and miscellaneous machinery. A detailed 
analysis of machine accidents by manner of occurrence and by part 
of machine on which the accident occurred is recommended. Inas- 
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much as experience has shown that both in the United States and 
abroad machinery of all descriptions accounts for not more than 
one-fourth of the industrial accidents, the committee gives consid- 
erable attention to nonmachine accidents. 

The committee has recommended four classifications of accidental] 
injuries, as distinguished from the accidents themselves, namely, the 
location of injury or part of body injured, the nature of injury, the 
extent of disability, and, as a subdivision of the last, the degree of 
partial disability. Im assignment of the location of injury, the 
committee has followed the common anatomical divisions, beginning 
with the head and ending with the feet. Special provision has been 
made for injuries involving two or more parts. The nature of injury 
classification is confined to the injuries sustained at the time of the 
accident, and is designated by popular rather than technical medica! 
terms. Special provision is recommended for infections, so that 
the infection shall be correlated with the nature of injury and also 
with the extent of disability. With respect to extent of disability, 
injuries are divided into the generally recognized classes of fatal: 
ties, permanent total disabilities, permanent partial disabilities, tem- 
porary total disabilities, and temporary partial disabilities. Perma- 
nent disabilities are further divided into dismemberment and others. 

The report includes appendixes briefly setting forth the resolutions 
in regard to accident and workmen’s compensation adopted by the 
National Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions at Chicago, January 12 and 13, 1915; resolutions adopted at 
the joint conference on standardization of accident reports and tabu- 
lations, held at Chicago, October 12 and 13, 1914; and definitions of 
injuries and methods of iabulating the various kinds of injuries and 
compensation payments in use by the Workmen’s Compensation Serv- 
ice Bureau. 

The report includes a comprehensive and exhaustive index with 
cross references to facilitate the work of finding a desired classifica- 
tion. 





PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


The safety movement is in a state of constant evolution. As new 
machinery is devised and new methods are adopted to meet the 
demands of an era of unparalleled industrial progress accident haz- 
ards are multiplied and the necessity for protecting the men who 
toil presents a problem of considerable magnitude which must be 
met adequately and conclusively if industry is to be freed of the 
large proportion of the preventable accidents which have heretofore 
been charged against it. To this end the safety-first movement has 
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in recent years been developed along practical lines; studies have been 
made by industrial engineers, safety inspectors, and others familiar 
with the problems to be met; safety rules and regulations covering 
processes and occupations in various types of establishments have 
been formulated, machinery has been guarded, and attention has 
been given to proper sanitation, lighting, heating, ventilation, wel- 
fare work, hospital and first-aid equipment, and to other factors 
vitally necessary to an efficient working force. 

In furtherance of this safety first or accident prevention campaign, 
two books have been recently issued, one entitled “Practical Safety 
Methods and Devices” and the other “Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion,”? each of which seeks to present an authorative statement of acci- 
dent prevention methods proved by actual experience to be effective 
and practical. Although not particularly the aim of the author, the 
first book perhaps more than the second appeals to the layman who is 
interested in the study of safety methods and their adaptation to 
specific industries. There are many illustrations. The other book is 
particularly useful to the employer, engineer, superintendent, and 
foreman who is not only looking for practical workable methods but 
who seeks definite and detailed suggestions for putting them into 
actual use. It is illustrated with over 650 photographs and diagrams. 

Accident prevention, it is stated, is now receiving considerable 
attention in this country and it has been demonstrated by em- 
ployers, safety engineers, and accident indemnity companies that it 
is practicable, profitable, and humane to prevent a very large pro- 
portion of such accidents. The volume on “Practical Safety Methods 
and Devices” has been prepared to provide employers, superintend- 
ents, foremen, underwriters, safety inspectors, and engineers gen- 
erally a convenient descriptive and illustrative summary of stand- 
ard safety methods and devices as developed and perfected by those 
who have specialized in the subject of accident prevention. It is the 
result of observation made in hundreds of mills and manufacturing 
establishments, in building and construction work, railroad opera- 
tion, handling explosives, and mining. It is not an exhaustive study, 
but aims to present general principles in such a manner as to be 
useful in special and exceptional applications not specifically 
described. 

The author points out that safety engineering has become a well 
established profession ; that safety is essential to efficiency; that edu- 
cation is the keynote to universal safety, emphasizing the fact that the 
public school is the logical starting point for this educational cam- 





1 Practical Safety Methods and Devices; Manufacturing and Engineering, by George 
Alvin Cowee. New York, Van Nostrand Co., 1916. 464 pp. Illustrated. $3, net. 

* Industrial Accident Prevention, by David Stewart Beyer. New York and Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 421 pp. Illustrated. $10, net. 
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paign ; that 90 per cent of all work accidents are actually prevental)|.. 
| 30 per cent by means of safeguards and 60 per cent by the proper educ:)- 
. tion of employees in matters pertaining to safety; and suggests t],, 
if these methods are used to check the waste indicated in the pary. 
graph quoted from the preface, “employers of labor may expect {), 
ultimately save the entire cost of insurance on these preventable ac 
| dents. Employees may also expect to save at least 75 per cent $f t)\. 
5 losses in wage now incurred by these casualties.” 

The author cites the following illustration to emphasize his oii 
that accident prevention is a paying investment. 











| The most striking proof of this statement is revealed in the experience of | 
United States Steel Corporation. Approximately $5,000,000 was expended ()) 
| ing the last eight years by the subsidiary companies of the corporation for 
installation of safety devices and the adoption of accident-prevention measui 
1 In three years the safety work resulted in the prevention of 6,308 accideit. 
; which would have otherwise occurred if the accident ratio of preceding ye... 
had been maintained. In other words, the accident rate has been reduced ; 
proximately 40 per cent during the past five years. Likewise, the savin: 
casualty expense over expenditures for safety, during the past three years, | 
been over 35 per cent. When we consider, in connection with this exhibit, 1! 
the compensation to injured workmen during this period was materially 
creased, the emphatic conclusion is that safety pays. 






















In the campaign for safety it is believed that the education «/{ 
employees should receive the first consideration, and this may le 
effected through the organization, in each plant, of a safety commit- 
tee made up of workmen, such committee to investigate all accidents 
and consider methods of prevention, warn fellow workmen agains! 
unsafe practices, and to report all suggestions and recommendat iors 
to the safety department. The organization of a central safety coi. 
mittee to have genera! charge and supervision of all safety work, 11 
cluding the carrying on of an educational campaign among the ei) 
ployees, is also recommended. These safety committees are regard: 
as of great service not only in the prevention of accidents but also in 
the increase of efficiency of the workers and in the promotion «| 
universal good will. In mentioning some general observations |00\- 
ing to the promotion of safety the author suggests that the safeguar' 
ing of machinery and work places is one of the best investments tli! 
an employer can make, for it is to his interest, as well as to the 11: 
| terest of his employees, to maintain safe conditions in his factor: 
| that danger signs should be displayed wherever necessary ; that wor: 
| men should be cautioned to wear proper clothing; that congest« 

. work places should be eliminated ; that intoxicants should be avoide : 
| that workmen should not be allowed to become fatigued at thei: 
work; that concentration of mind and eye should be taught; that «i-- 
cipline should be maintained; that periodical insvections should |» 
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made; that children should be taught in the art of self-preservation 
from public and industrial dangers; that the public generally should 
be impressed with the importance of the safety problem. 

Following chapters on buildings and fire hazard, exit fire drills, 
and the organization of fire brigades, the author enters into a de- 
tailed description of the use and operation of various kinds of tools 
and machines, and of occupations involving danger to workmen, in- 
cluding in each chapter suggestions and rules to be observed to pro- 
mote safety. These chapters cover: Boilers, engines, elevators, elec- 
tricity, transmission, machine tools, grinding machinery, woodwork- 
ing machinery, common machines, iron and steel, handling and stor- 
ing material, construction work, steam and electric railroads, mining 
and quarrying, and explosives. There is a chapter embracing 21 
rules for foremen and 60 general rules to be observed in the preven- 
tion of accidents. Suggestions as to sanitation, illumination, heating, 
ventilation, and welfare work are given, as well as precautions to be 
taken against occupational diseases, and the necessity of organizing 
adequate first-aid work, together with an outline of the symptoms 
and treatment of different injuries, including eye injuries, electric 
shock, infection, hemorrhage, shock, contusions or bruises, wounds, 
fractures, dislocations, sprains, strains, hernia or rupture, burns or 
scalds, poisoning, fainting, epileptic fits, apoplectic fits, and sun- 
stroke. 

The author of “ Industrial Accident Prevention ” confines himself 
almost exclusively to a presentation of this subject, but describes in 
a general way such related subjects as sanitation, relief, and welfare 
work, and hospital and first-aid equipment. The first part is de- 
voted to a discussion of general phases of the accident problem, in- 
cluding a chapter on compensation legislation, accident waste versus 
accident prevention, causes of accidents, engineering provisions, and 
plant arrangement. Parts II to VII, inclusive, deal, respectively, 
with building construction and arrangement; power generation and 
distribution; machine construction and arrangement; special indus- 
tries; fire hazard; and explosion hazard. Part VIII takes up personal 
elements to be considered in accident prevention and presents chapters 
on safety education ; inspection; eye protection; housekeeping, hand 
labor, ete.; hospital and first-aid equipment; resuscitation; occupa- 
tional diseases; sanitation and welfare work. 

Following a chapter outlining briefly the history and scope of 
various compensation laws affecting industrial accidents, in which it 
is pointed out that compensation legislation has stimulated accident 
prevention, the author presents figures showing that it is more profit- 
able for employers to introduce preventive measures than it is to 
compensate injured workmen and otherwise meet the enormous ex- 
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pense involved in accident waste. Among others, the experience of 
the Eastman Kodak Co. is given, which in 1914 reduced the number of 
accidents 75 per cent from the tots in 1910. 

In presenting a list of 90,168 injuries which occurred in Massa- 
chusetts during one year, the author makes the point that approxi- 
mately one-third were mechanical—that is, they occurred on ma- 
chines, shafting, gearing, etc.—and the other two-thirds were 
nonmechanical. However, he concludes from this and other data 
that from the standpoint of seriousness industrial accidents are 
divided about equally between mechanical and nonmechanical. This 
conclusion— 
indicates that after all possible mechanical safeguards have been installed there 
will still remain a large percentage of accidents which can not be prevented by 
mechanical means. There is an effective way to reach such accidents, however, 
which is equally important with the installation of mechanical safeguards ; 
that is the education of the workmen in the exercise of greater care for the 
avoidance of injuries to themselves and their fellow-workmen. * * * To 
summarize, * * * 50 per cent of our present industrial accidents are pre- 
ventable—25 per cent by mechanical safeguards and 25 per cent by education. 


Emphasis is placed upon the responsibility of the modern indus- 
trial engineer for efficiency in construction and operation and the 
elimination of needless expense and waste, necessitating familiarity 
with improved safety practice and ability to apply it to his current 
work. 

The author deplores the fact that “a large percentage of the 
buildings which have been erected in the past, and many of those 
which are now being erected even by architects of good reputation. 
are decidedly lacking in one or both ” of the following two considera- 
tions which are regarded as of paramount importance in combating 
the fire hazard: 

1. The design of the building and the materials used in its construction 
should, so far as practicable, prevent the rapid spread of fire. 

2. Sufficient exit facilities of a safe and dependable type should be pro- 
vided to enable all the occupants of a building to leave it quickly in case 
of fire. 

Suggestions are given as to designs, materials, and exit facilities. 

In some detail the author discusses the causes of the collapse or 
failure of building structures, and the necessity for good lighting 
and adequate ventilation, which, it is pointed out, tends to reduce the 
alertness of the workmen and bring on fatigue which in turn causes 
serious accidents. 

Accident prevention in relation to specific industries, occupations. 
and equipment is taken up in a series of chapters presenting an ex- 
haustive fund of suggestions looking to the minimizing or elimina- 
tion of the hazards to which workmen are constantly exposed. These 
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chapters include boiler equipment, engine equipment; electricity ; 
power control—quick-stopping devices, etc.; protection of power 
transmission equipment; cast iron and steel; machine design and 
guards for machine hazards; cranes; elevators; punch presses; ma- 
chine shop and blacksmith shop equipment; carpenter shop and 
woodworking equipment; abrasive wheels; ladders and scaffolding: 
ropes, slings, chains, hooks, etc.; iron and steel works; foundries: 
wire-mill equipment; railroad equipment; chemical works, labora- 
tories, etc.; textile equipment; leather and shoe industries; gas 
works; contracting; laundries; refrigerating plants; paper indus- 
try, printing, etc.; candy factories; mining. Two chapters are 
devoted to fire hazard—fire prevention and fire extinguishing, and 
fire drills and fire alarm systems, and four chapters present sug- 
gestions as to explosion hazard, namely, explosives, explosive dusts, 
celluloid and celluloid goods manufacture, and volatile and inflam- 
inable liquids. 

The author believes that the formation of safety committees among 
the workmen is one of the most effective methods of safety education 
because they result “in the development throughout the working 
organization of a body of wide-awake men who are genuinely inter- 
ested in looking out for their own safety as well as that of their 
fellow workmen.” Other effective methods are accident pictures, 
safety bulletins, safety talks, and safety signs and slogans. The 
organization of an inspection service within the plant is considered 
of great value since it is effective not only from the standpoint of 
eliminating accident hazards, but also from that of educating the 
personnel of the working forces along accident prevention lines. 
The large number of accidents affecting the eyes prompted the 
author to devote a chapter to the subject of eye protection. Direc- 
tions for first-aid treatment, covering the different kinds of injuries 
to which workmen are susceptible, are given in a chapter on hospital 
and first-aid equipment. Methods of resuscitation are set forth. 

A list of common occupational diseases is presented showing 
that in the British factories for the years 1911 to 1913, out of a total 
of 2,036 cases, 1,791 were due to lead poisoning, and in this connec- 
tion the author devotes the major portion of his chapter on occupa- 
tional diseases to a consideration of this particular disease, giving 
the symptoms, preventive measures and a set of rules and other infor- 
mation prepared by the Massachusetts General Hospital to be posted 
under the following caption: Advice to persons working with lead 
or with lead paints. 

The volume concludes with a short chapter on sanitation and 
welfare work, and one giving a list of safety organizations, publi- 
cations, etc. 
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TRINITROTOLUOL MANUFACTURING: PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES. 


INT is the abbreviation for trinitrotoluol,? a highly poisonov, 
substance used in the manufacture of explosives. In its manufac- 
ture illness is due principally to escape of (1) nitrous fumes evolve 
mainly in the manufacture of nitric acid and during the dilution of 
the TNT waste acids, and (2) chlorine and compounds of chlorine 
given off at the commencement of working each charge when iv 
thoroughly absorbed in the towers. The pamphlet under revie. 
suggests precautionary measures against poisoning and gives instruc. 
tions as to accidents, minor injuries, use of air helmets, use of oxygen 
cylinder, artificial breathing, the treatment of cases of gasing |) 
nitrous fumes,’ instruction for first-aid attendants, and 11 rule: 
suggesting how to avoid the effects of TNT poisoning. 

Illness as a result of this poison, it is stated, may result from (|) 
general effects on the constituents of the blood, and (2) 
effects—dermatitis or eczema. Absorption of poison takes pli 
by inhalation of vapor or dust, by contact with the skin and by t\) 
alimentary canal. Effective ventilation largely overcomes the first: 
through proper provision and maintenance of clothing, washiny 
facilities and meal room accommodation the second may be cv. 
trolled. The eating of potatoes, green vegetables and uncool. 
fruits and the drinking of orange or lemen juice are recommend: 
as effective in minimizing the last named method of absorption. 

Symptoms, it is declared, may develop quickly, especially where 
there has been exposure in a confined space, in which case the best 







































treatment seems to be inhalation of oxygen, a cylinder of whi: 


should be kept in readiness. In some workers an irritating rash « 
the arms is caused by trinitrotoluol, but evidence has accumulated ¢ 
show that if washing facilities are suitable and are regularly use! 
by the workers, the hands being thoroughly dried afterwards, occw- 
rence of eczema is rare. 

Emphasis is laid upon the importance of reporting all injurie-. 
however trivial, to the foreman, and that the workmen should als 
report (1) a persistent cough due to no known cause, (2) unacci: 
tomed shortness of breath, (3) fatigue not explained by exertion, an: 
(4) pains coming on suddenly in the feet and legs. 

Such symptoms should not be disregarded because they are trivial. In f: 
they are only trivial if attended to in time. They may indicate the sli! 


beginnings of poisoning, the effects of which rapidly become serious if the } 
sonous influences are not counteracted. 





1Great Britain. Home Office. Factory Department. Trinitrotoluol Manufacturins 
Precautionary measures. [London] March, 1916. 22 pp. Illustrated. 

2A brief statement of symptoms of trinitrotoluol poisoning and preventive measures (o 
be adopted appeared in the MonTHLY Review for June, 1916, p. 84. 

* This subject was covered briefly in the MONTHLY Revimw for June, 1916, p. 87. 
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In the case of minor injuries causing abrasion of the skin, however slight, 
the worker is not to touch, wash, or attempt to dress the wound; he or she is 
to go to the nearest place where first-aid dressings are kept and have the wound 
attended to by the person in charge of the first-aid dressing box. 

Remedies for acid burns must be applied very promptly. The utmost care is 
to be used in dealing with acid burns to the eyes. When any acid gets into the 
eyes they are to be attended to at once by the person in charge of the first-aid 
dressing box. 


The danger from nitrous fumes is recognized, and the pamphlet 
contains certain specific instructions in this connection. 


1. Workmen are warned against breathing brown acid fumes. 

2. Always put on the air helmet before repairing leaks or entering or remain- 
ing in a part of the room heavily charged with the fumes. 

8. The fumes, if breathed, may cause shortness of breath some hours later 
and lead to serious illness. 

4, If these symptoms develop at home, send at once for a doctor and mean- 
while keep in the open air as much as possible. 

5. If they develop at the works, send at once for the doctor. 

6. Keep the air helmet handy and in good repair, as you never know when 
you may want it. 


There is an appendix setting forth the Home Office regulations 
applying in factories where trinitrotoluol is manufacturea. 





FIFTH ANNUAL SAFETY CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY 
COUNCIL. 


The fifth annual safety congress of the National Safety Council 
will be held in the Statler Hotel, Detroit, October 17 to 20, inclusive. 
The program will be presented in sectional meetings, with addresses 
and general discussion, relating to the chemical industry, foundries, 
iron and steel, mining, public utilities, steam railroads, health serv- 
ice, electric railways, paper and pulp, textiles, cement, employees’ 
benefit associations, governmental; logging, lumbering and wood- 
working; and public safety. The program includes the following 
principal addresses : 


CHEMICAL SECTIONAL MEETING (OCT. 18, MORNING). 


Health problems in the chemical industry, by Dr. George M. Price, Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control, New York City. 

The goggle problem in the chemical industry, by J. R. de la Torre Bueno, 
General Chemical Co., New York City. 

Care of workmen employed in the manufacture of aniline and benzo! products, 
by A, B. Mitchell, Benzol Products Co., Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Fume poisoning from nitric and mixed acids, by L. A. De Blois, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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FOUNDRY SECTIONAL MEETING (OCT. 18, MORNING). 


Employment problem as related to safety. 

Strains, sprains, and burns, by 8S. W. Ashe, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Crane and chain practices, by F. H. Elam, American Steel Foundries, Chicago, 
Til. 

Eye protection, by F. W. Shepard, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Aicohol versus safety, by Dr. H. P. Hourigan, surgeon, Larkin Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Foundry sanitation, by J. F. Alexander, The Metal Trades Safety Association, 
Toronto, Canada. 

IRON AND STEEL SECTIONAL MEETING. 


(Oct. 18, morning.) 


Progress of safety in iron and steel industry (illustrated with lantern slides) , 
' by Lucian W. Chaney, United States Department of Labor. 

Safety in blast furnace operation, by F. H. Wilcox, United States Bureau of 
Mines. 

Safety in Bessemer operations, by J. H. Ayres, National Tube Co., Nationa! 
Works, McKeesport, Pa. 

Safety in open hearth operations. 

(Oct. 19, morning.) 


Achieveménts and possibilities of accident prevention in American industries, 
by F. L. Hoffman, LL. D., Prudential Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 

Employment, by A. H. Young, illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, II1. 

Origin of safety methods and prevention of infection, by Dr. C. C. Booth, 
chief surgeon, Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

The duties of the visiting nurse, by Miss Florence Wright, Clark Thread Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

(Oct. 20, morning.) 

Safety in rolling mill operations, by Charles R. Hook, American Rolling Mil! 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

Electric hazards, by D. M. Petty, Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Safety in coke oven operations, by K. M. Burr, Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind. 

Police and fire, by G. W. Atwood, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

MINING SECTIONAL MEETING. 
(Oct. 18, morning.) 

Accident statistics, by Albert H. Fay, United States Bureau of Mines. 

Mine safety signs and signals, by D. J. Parker and Edwin Steidle, United 
States Bureau of Mines. 

Qualifications of a mine foreman, by J. W. Paul, consulting engineer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Workmen’s compensation and its effect on safety in mining, by H. M. Wilson, 
the Associated Companies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mine accidents and their prevention, by H. G. Davis, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad, Kingston, Pa. 

Relation of workmen’s compensation laws to accident prevention movement, 
by Dr. F. D. Patterson, Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Underground sanitation at the mines, by W. A. Borchard, Austinville, Va. 
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(Oct. 19, morning.) 

Safety in hoisting and slope haulage, by O. P. Hood, United States Bureau 
of Mines. 

Mine inspection, by William H. Jobe, mine inspector, Crystal Falls, Mich. 

Welfare work, by E. E. Bach, Ellsworth Collieries Co., Ellsworth, Pa. 

Mine fires and their recovery, by Prof. J. C. Roberts, Colorado School of 
Mines, Golden, Colo. : 

Mine rescue apparatus—its value as a safety measure, by Oscar Cartledge, 


Ottawa, Ill. 
Metal mine accidents and their prevention, by Prof. F. W. Sperr, School of 


Mines, Houghton, Mich. 
Education of miners in safety, by C. S. Stevenson, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES SECTIONAL MEETING. 
(Oct. 18, morning.) 


Station safeguarding, by Charles Penrose, Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Accident prevention in the commercial department of a large gas company, 
by C. W. Clabaugh, Omaha Gas Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Safety from the economic standpoint, by B. Frank Day, Philadelphia Electric 
Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Safety wrinkles around gas works, by G. IL. Vincent, Des Moines Gas Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

STEAM RAILROAD SECTIONAL MEETING. 
(Oct. 18, morning.) 

The prevention of accidents, by R. C. Richards, Chicago & North Western 
Railway, Chicago, Il. : 

The American railroad passenger: (1) What the railroads have done and 
are doing for his safety; (2) What he should do for ms own safety, by G. Lh. 
Wright, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad, St. Paul, Minn. 

Railroad trespassing—Its prevention a public duty, by A. A. Krause, Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Oct. 18, afternoon.) 

Railway crossing accidents: (1) Their cause; (2) How they can be reduced, 
by John S. Rockwell, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, Rochester, N. Y. 

How should the members of safety committees be selected and for what 
length of time should they serve? by E. R. Scoville, Baltimore «& Ohio Railroad, 
Baltimore, Md. 

In order to secure the best results in safety work what should be the relation 
of the railroad company and its officers to the safety first organization? by 
J. M. Guild, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 

(Oct. 19, morning.) 

The most frequent causes of injury to track and bridgemen and the best 
way to eliminate these causes, by Charles T. Banks, Erie Railroad Co., New 
York City. 

Shop accidents: (1) What has been accomplished in their reduction; (2) 
How was it done and what more can be accomplished? by B. C. Winston, 
Wabash Railway Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

How shall injuries resulting from train operation other than collisions and 
derailments be prevented? by F. M. Metcalfe, Northern Pacific Railway Co., 


St. Paul, Mirn. 
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(Oct. 19, afternoon.) 


How to make safety committee meetings interesting, by W. C. Wilson, Dej.. 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railway Co., New York City. 

The national safety council: (1) What service does it render its members 
and how can that service be improved? (2) What it is doing for the public. 
by G. 8. Locker, Duluth & Iron Range Railroad, Two Harbors, Minn. 


HEALTH SERVICE SECTIONAL MEETING. 


(Oct. 18, afternoon.) 


Health service work as an efficiency factor, by Dr. Otto P. Geier. 

Health education, by Dr. L. G. Shoudy, chief surgeon, Bethlehem Stee] «., 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Physical examination of employees, by Dr. Wilbur E. Post, chief medic.) 
adviser, Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 

First aid, by Dr. J. C. Bloodgood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, \\\\. 

Occupational diseases, by Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, Ohio State Board of Hea|(}). 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Health insurance, by A. W. Whitney, National Workmen’s Compensati«y 
Service Bureau, New York City. 


(Oct. 19, afternoon.) 


The company doctor, by Dean Samuel 8S. Marquis, Ford Motor Co., Detroit 
Mich. 

Employment, medical supervision, and safety, by L. A. Phelps, The Aver 
Co., Peoria, Tl. 

Industrial hospital and dispensaries, by Dr. R. C. Cabot, Boston, Mass. 

Hernia, by Dr. James Burry, chief surgeon, Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, I)!. 

Dental work in the industries, by Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Metropolitan Lif 
Insurance Co., New York City. 


(Oct. 20, afternoon.) 


Relationship of health to industry, by Dr. W. A. Evans, Chicago Tribune. 
Chicago, IL. 

Medical supervision of workmen, by Dr. Harry E. Mock, chief surge: 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IL 

Reduction of health hazards, by Dr. Francis D. Patterson, Pennsylvani: 
Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Standards of industrial hygiene, by Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, United States 
Public Health Service. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY SECTIONAL MEETING. 
(Oct. 19, morning.) 


How the attitude of the public toward the railroad company is influenc | 
by systematic safety work, by Russel A. Sears, Boston Elevated Railway (.. 
Boston, Mass. 

How graphic charts and bulletins help in safety education, by Harold \. 
Clapp, Columbus Railway, Power & Light Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Safety and efficiency—How a new member tackles the problem, by Julien 
H. Harvey, Kansas City Railway Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

How the safety movement is helping the electric railway industry meet i's 
problems, by Prof. H. H. Norris, Electric Railway Journal, New York City. 
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(Oct. 19, afternoon.) 

The application of the national electric safety code to electric railway con- 
struction and operation, by W. J. Canada, United States Bureau of Standards. 

Safety devices on electric street and interurban cars, by Charles H. Cross, 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Warnings at interurban and obstructed crossings. 

Hazards of power houses and car barns and their remedies. 

Methods of instructing new motormen in their duties, by H. B. Adams, 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railway, Aurora, III. 


PAPER AND PULP MANUFACTURERS’ SECTIONAL MEETING. 
(Oct. 19, morning.) 

Paper mill lighting. 
Guarding of electrical and steam machinery in paper mills. 
Various types of calendar guards. 
Elevators—How used and how to avoid accidents while being used. 
Paper mill ventilation. 

: (Oct. 20, morning.) 
Safety committee work in paper mills. 
Maintaining interest in safety bulletin boards. 
Safety in the Ontario pulp and paper manufacturers’ plants. 
Relation of the eight-hour day to safety. 
Health and surgical problems of the paper industry. 


TEXTILE SECTIONAL MEETING (OCT. 19, MORNING). 


The safety work of the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, by B. B. Fogler, 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, Ludlow, Mass. 

Safety in southern cotton mills, by G. D. Bragdon, General Accident, Fire & 
Life Assurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CEMENT SECTIONAL MEETING (OCT. 20, MORNING). 

What has been accomplished by cement companies in safety work, by Robert 
Brinton Hill, Portland Cement Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical hazards, by R. J. Young, Universal Portland Cement Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Safe practices in quarry and mill. 

EMPLOYEES’ BENEFIT ASSOCIATION SECTIONAL MEETING (OCT. 20, MCRNING). 

The mutual value to employer and employee of a benefit association, by J. N. 
Redfern, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., Chicago, Il. 

The essential features of organizing benefit associations, by W. L. Chandler, 
Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

The statistical basis for assessments and benefits, by J. M. Eaton, Cadillac 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The coctor’s work in a benefit association. 


GOVERNMENTAL SECTIONAL MEETING (OCT. 20, MORNING). 

Standardizing accident records, by Royal Meeker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics. 

The accident problem as it concerns the general public, by Frederick L. 
Hoffman, Prudential Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 

Standardized Federal and State safety regulation, by E. B. Rosa, United 
States Bureau of Standards. 

Marine safety regulations. 
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LOGGING, LUMBERING, AND WOODWORKING SECTIONAL MEETING (OCT. 20, 
MORNING). 


Interesting the manufacturer in accident prevention work, by F. D. Campau. 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Possibilities of preventing accidents in logging camps, through educations) 
means, by J. J. Lingle, Westboro Lumber Co., Westboro, Wis. 

How to organize a sawmill for safety, by F. A. Barker, Lumberman’s Mutu:! 
Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Safeguarding the most hazardous machines in woodworking plants, by Henry 
Burr, T. H. Mastin & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Safe practices in lumber yards, by B. C. Christy, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 


PUBLIC SAFETY SECTIONAL MEETING (OCT. 20, MORNING). 


Public safety work of public service companies, by H. A. Bullock, Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ideal organization for public safety in a community, by Robert W. Campbell, 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Street traffic regulations as related to public safety, by William P. Eno, in- 
ternational traffic expert, Saugatuck, Conn. 

Public safety education in the public schools, by R. B. Morley, Ontario Safety 
League, Toronto, Canada. 

Practical aspects of public safety work, by Dr. William Burgess, Public 
Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook County, Chicago, Ill. 





GERMAN WORKMEN’S INSURANCE CODE: AMENDMENTS RELATING 
TO INVALIDITY INSURANCE. 


The bulletin (Amétliche Nachrichten) of the German Imperial 
Insurance Office, of July 15, 1916, reprints a federal law of June 12, 
1916 (R. G. Bl. No. 127, p. 525), which makes several vital changes 
in those provisions of the workmen’s insurance code which relate 
to old-age, survivors’, and invalidity pensions. 

The age limit for the payment of pensions is reduced from 7() 
to 65 years. The provision limiting the increase of the invalidity 
pension for children of dependents under 15 years of age to one and 
one-half times the amount of the invalidity pension has been re- 
moved, permitting an increase of one-tenth in the invalidity pension 
for each child without regard to number. The share of the invalidity 
institutes in providing pensions for orphans has been made a fixe: 
rate for each orphan instead of a diminishing rate corresponding to 
the increase in the number of orphans. To provide for this increase 
in pensions, the weekly contributions of the insured in-the different 
wage classes have been increased as follows: 

Wage Class I, from 16 pfennigs ($0.038) to 18 pfennigs ($0.043). 
Wage Class II, from 24 pfennigs ($0.057 ) to 26 pfennigs ($0.062). 
Wage Class III, from 32 pfennigs ($0.076) to 34 pfennigs ($0.081). 


Wage Class IV, from 40 pfennigs ($0.095) to 42 pfennigs ($0.100). 
Wage Class V, from 48 pfennigs ($0.114) to 50 pfennigs ($0.119). 
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Articles 1294 and 1295, limiting survivors’ pensions to a specified 
maximum, have been abrogated. Each person under the law must 
make contributions for a certain period, termed “waiting period,” 
before entitled to a pension. Persons above a certain year of age 
at the time the system became effective as to them were credited 
with a certain number of weeks of waiting period for each year of 
their age in excess of 40 years. The new law lowers this age limit 
to 35 years, thereby reducing the period of actual contribution 
necessary in order to entitle to a pension. 

The law also amends certain financial provisions of the code as 
to the keeping of reserves and the admission of special insurance 
institutes as carriers of the insurance. 

The amendments of the new law as to weekly contributions and 
general reserve become effective January 1, 1917, and all of its 
other provisions on January 1, 1916. Claims as to old-age and 
orphans’ pensions, and orphans’ settlements pending on the day of 
the promulgation of the new law are subject to the provisions of 
the latter. Old-age pensions awarded under the new law do not, 
however, begin earlier than January 1, 1916. 

A complete translation of the German Workmen’s Insurance Code 
was published in Bulletin 96 of this bureau. At the time of the pub- 
lication of this bulletin the Workmen’s Insurance Code was in force 
only in so far as the measures for its administration were concerned. 
The provisions of book 4 (invalidity and survivor’s insurance) and 
those of book 5, which regulate the relations of the carriers of the 
invalidity and survivors’ insurance to the other insurance carriers, 
came into force on January 1, 1912. The third book of the code, re- 
lating to accident insurance, and that part of the fifth book which 
regulates the relations of the accident insurance carriers with the 
carriers of sickness insurance, became effective January 1, 1913, and 
the second book (sickness insurance) and all remaining provisions of 
the Insurance Code, came into force January 1, 1914 (R. G. Bl. 1912, 
No. 44). 

A translation of the new law of June 12, 1916, follows: 


LAW OF JUNE 12, 1916, RELATING TO PENSIONS UNDER THE INVA- 
LIDITY INSURANCE. 


Articue 1. Articles 1257, 1291, 1292, 1392, and 1397 of the Imperial 
Insurance Code are herewith amended as follows: 


Article 1257. 


Old-age pensions shall be received by the insured person beginning 
bac the completed sixty-fifth year of life, even if he is not an in- 
va 
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Article 1291. 


If the beneficiary of the invalidity pension has children under {5 
years of age, then the invalidity pension shall be increased for exc, 


child by one-tenth. 
Article 1292. 


The share of the insurance institute shall in the case of widows’ 
and widowers’ pensions amount to three-tenths, and in the case of 
orphans’ pensions to three twentieths of the basic amount and of t\\. 
increases of the invalidity pension, which the person providing thei; 
support had received at the time of his death, or, in the case of jn. 
validity, would have received. 


Article 1392. 


Until further action, the following shall be collected as weekly con- 
tributions: 

In wage Class I, 18 pfennigs ($0.043). 

In wage Class II, 26 pfennigs ($0.062). 

In wage Class III, 34 pfennigs ($0.081). 

In wage Class IV, 42 pfennigs ($0.100). 

In wage Class V, 50 pfennigs ($0.119). 


Article 1397. 


For covering the general cost, each insurance institute shall, begin- 
ning with January 1, 1917, set aside in its accounts 60 per cent of the 
contributions as general assets. The institute shall credit interest to 
the general assets set aside. The Federal Council shall determine thie 
rate of interest on a uniform basis for the same periods of time «s 
well as for the same contributions. 

Arr. 2. Articles 1294 and 1295 of the Imperial Insurance Code are 


herewith abrogated. 

Arr, 3. The text of paragraph 1 of article 65 of the introductory 
law to the Imperial Insurance Code is herewith amended as follows: 

Insured persons who, when the insurance obligation for their 
branch of industry comes into force, have completed their thirty- 
fifth year of life shall be credited in the computation of the waiting 
term for the old-age pension with 40 weeks for each full year of 
their age in excess of 35 years and a proportionate number of weeks 
up to 40 for the part of such year in excess. 

Art. 4. Special insurance institutes admitted by the Federal 
Council in pursuance of articles 1360 to 1380 of the Imperial Insw- 
ance Code shall without new admission by the Federal Council be 
considered as admitted up to September 30, 1916. Up to this date 
they must grant the old-age and survivors’ pensions provided by thie 
present law. 

The supervisory authority shall determine the date up to which 
the special institutes must have made the required amendments 11 
their by-laws. If a special institute does not comply in time wit! 
this provision, the supervisory authority shall amend the by-laws. 
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Art. 5. The provisions of this law relating to articles 1392 and 
1397 become effective on January 1, 1917; all other provisions be- 
come effective on January 1, 1916. 


Art. 6. Claims to old-age and orphans’ pensions and orphans’ set- 
tlements, as to which the procedure of determination is still pending 
on the date of the promulgation of this law, are subject to its provi- 
sions. Their nonapplication shall be ground for revision in cases in 
which the superior insurance office was not at the time able to apply 
them. 

Claims to old-age or orphans’ pensions and orphans’ settlements 
which have been decided after December 31, 1915, shall be examined 
by the insurance institute in accordance with the provisions of this 
law, unless desig, es 20 1 is applicable. If this examination results in 
a decision more favorable to the claimant, or if the claimant demands 
it, a new decision must be rendered. 

Old-age pensions awarded in pursuance of this law begin at the 
earliest with January 1, 1916. 


Arr. 7. Contribution stamps of the denominations prescribed in the 
former article 1392 of the Imperial Insurance Code may not be used 
after January 1, 1917. Nonvalid stamps may within two years after 
the expiration of their validity be exchanged for valid stamps of equal 
denomination at the places designated for their sale. 








SWEDISH WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW. 


The Swedish Parliament on June 7, 1916, enacted a new compen- 
sation law for wage earners. This law, which goes into effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, makes some important changes in the existing act of 
1901. It changes the old law from one covering enumerated haz- 
ardous employments to one covering all employments. All wage 
earners, excepting home workers and children working for their 
parents, are entitled to compensation for injury providing their 
annual earnings do not exceed 5,000 crowns ($1,340). Children under 
12 years of age and casual workers are excluded. 

The new law reduces the waiting period from 60 to 35 days, com- 
pensation commencing on the thirty-sixth day after the occurrence of 
the accident. The law provides, however, that until a special law on 
sickness insurance shall have been enacted, the employer shall com- 
pensate the injured workman during the time of this waiting period, 
beginning with the fourth day after the accident. ‘The benefits pro- 
vided consist of medical and hospital care, drugs and surgical sup- 
plies, cash benefits equivalent to two-thirds of the daily wages of the 
injured, but graded according to the loss of earning power, yet not 
less than one-fourth of the total earnings. Pension payments are 
made for permanent disability. In the event of death there is paid 
a funeral benefit of one-tenth of the annual earnings of the deceased 
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but not less than 60 crowns ($16.08), and to dependents, accordino 
to their number, certain graded amounts. 

As under the previous law, the risk of the employer may be insure; 
either in the scate insurance institute or with a private insurance 


company. 





DANISH WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW. 


The seven existing workmen’s compensation laws in Denmark coy 
ering various occupations and industries have been combined or codi- 
fied in a single law of July 6, 1916. 

The new act covers, under separate chapters, fishermen, seamen. 
agriculture and forestry and related industries, and all employments 
in manufacturing industries. The former law enumerated employ- 
ments and industries which were covered under the act. Besides ac- 
cidental injuries, occupational diseases may be included under this 
act, these to be specified presumably by the insurance council whic 
is established. 

The new law continues the system of compensating the first 1° 
weeks of disability under the voluntary sickness insurance law. Con) 
pensation under this law, therefore, begins with the fourteenth week. 
The act provides the usual items of compensation: Cash benefits: 
permanent disability payments, graded according to the loss of earn- 
ing power; compensation to survivors; and funeral aid. The cash 
benefits are limited to two-thirds of the total wages of the injured. 
but not exceeding 3 crowns (80.4 cents) nor less than 1 crown (26.8 
cents). To survivors the maximum lump-sum payment is limited to 
6,000 crowns ($1,608), with a minimum of 3,000 crowns ($804). Fu- 
neral benefits range from 120 crowns ($32.16) to 80 crowns ($21.44) 
according to the residence of the deceased. 

The State contributes two-fifths of the necessary premium for the 
support of the insurance system except in the case of seamen, for 
whom it provides one-half of the contributions with certain excep- 


tions. 
The law goes into effect January 1, 1917. 





BRIEF FOR HEALTH INSURANCE. 


The quarterly issue of the American Labor Legislation Review 
(American Association for Labor Legislation, New York City) for 
June, 1916, under the above title, contains special articles on health in- 
surance as a phase of paternalism, compulsory health insurance in 
Great Britain, tendencies of health-insurance legislation, and volun- 
tary health insurance in New York City. Most of the volume, how- 
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ever, is devoted to the brief for health insurance (pp. 155 to 236), 
followed by a concise statement of principles to be regarded as fun- 
damental in considering health-insurance legislation. Based on these 
principles a tentative draft of an act is submitted, and the volume 
closes with a bibliography on health insurance. 

Mr. William Hard, the author of the first article, entitled “ Is health 
insurance paternalism?” observes that a system of health insurance 
once inaugurated so operates as to induce the employer voluntarily 
to extend and maintain it. “ Having got started, it goes forward. 
Having been coerced into self-activity, it self-acts beyond coercion.” 
The system compels attention and interest in sanitation, because the 
amount of the contribution to the sick fund is dependent upon the 
amount of sickness prevailing. The employer is thus encouraged to 
make every effort to reduce the sick rate. In Germany the monthly 
sick insurance paid by nearly all employers “has been worth thou- 
sands of sanitary inspectors to the Imperial Government.” Similar 
results are said to have obtained in Great Britain as a consequence of 
the compulsory health-insurance law of 1911. “ Already there are 
indications,” declares an official investigating commission, “that as 
a result of the rest obtained under the act a better condition of 
health has in certain cases been attained than has been exverienced 
for many years.” 

Moreover, it appears that the whole antituberculosis movement has 
been strengthened. In 1911 Parliament made a grant of $7,200,000 
to defray the expenses of sanitariums for both insured and noninsured 
persons, and for 1914 and 1915 the Government appropriated $1,- 
464,000 and $2,300,000, respectively, to pay one-half of the expenses 
incurred by local authorities in treating for tuberculosis noninsured 
persons as well as the dependents of insured workers. Other results 
claimed for the system in England include an increased use of the 
midwife through the provisions of the maternity benefit, and a re- 
lief of the burden borne by the Poor law. ‘The towns of Bristol and 
Manchester report a diminution of pauperism in 1913 as compared 
with 1912, which is attributed to the insurance act. Medical relief, 
unlike the practice under the Poor law, is rendered in the home, and 
this, it is stated, aided in preventing the breaking up of homes. 

These and other benefits of a compulsory and State-wide system of 
health insurance are developed at some length in the “Brief for 
health insurance,” which marshals the arguments in support of the 
system, quotes the opinions of authorities in the field, and cites offi- 
cial and private reports and investigations favorable to the adoption 
of a compulsory health-insurance plan. It is asserted that high sick- 
ness and death rates prevail among American wage earners, and 
authorities are cited to show that the amount of disability due to 
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sickness among wage earners is high, particularly as a result of 
tuberculosis and degenerative diseases of middle life. An excessive 
infant mortality rate in the industrial population is declared to be 
“indicative of conditions which stand sorely in need of correction.” 

These conditions suggest the necessity for more extended provision 
for medical care among wage earners and more effective methocs 
for meeting the economic loss due to illness. This seems particu- 
larly important since the wage earner, with an income generally 
less than $1,000 a year, does not possess the means to meet the 
expense of proper medical care. Furthermore, free hospital wards 
and dispensaries not only have been insufficient to care for the wage 
earners in time of sickness, but are objected to as charity by many 
workers. Although certain systems have been designed to insure 
against wage loss due to illness, they apparently are not fulfilling 
their purpose. Establishment funds are too few and limited in 
extent; commercial health insurance appears to be an excessively 
expensive method for recouping loss due to illness; fraternal insur- 
ance societies are not reaching the lower paid workers but rather 
the middle and higher classes; trade-union benefit funds are limited 
in extent, being confined to the better paid workers. 

The methods followed in this country for the prevention of sick- 
ness and for its immediate relief have proved inadequate. Factory 
laws for the protection of the health and safety of workmen have 
been incomplete, while their administration too often has been 
defective. The economic loss due to tuberculosis, typhoid, and other 
infectious diseases, would suggest that the authorities to whom is 
entrusted their abatement have been unable to meet the situation. 

The existing agencies noted above are declared to be ineffective 
in meeting the needs for financial relief and the prevention of 
illness among wage earners. It is furthermore asserted that volun- 
tary subsidized insurance can not meet these needs if reliance may be 
placed upon the results achieved by such a system in various Euro- 
pean countries. The limited benefits which have accrued to wage 
earners through voluntary health insurance as compared with the 
benefits extended to those who have profited by a compulsory health 
insurance system, in those countries in which the latter has been 
applied, are cited in support of the compulsory plan. It may be 
noted in this connection that while the voluntary health insurance 
system of France reached only 9 per cent of the population in 1911, 
the compulsory State health insurance system in Germany during 
the same year reached 22 per cent of the population of that country. 
Compulsory health insurance, therefore, is advanced as a proper 
method of securing adequate treatment, financial protection, and 
prevention of illness among wage earners. 
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The advantages cited in behalf of a compulsory health-insurance 
system, to which employers, employees, and the State shall con- 
tribute as sharers’ in its benefits, are the following: (1) Certainty 
of insurance to all wage earners reasonably expected to require 
protection; (2) opportunity for simplified and economical adminis- 
tration; (3) the maintenance of a reserve, as under the voluntary 
system, is unnecessary inasmuch as under the compulsory system 
there will be a continuous accession of young lives. Under this 
system there will be provided the necessary medical care, drugs, 
and supplies, cash benefits, and relief from financial stress during 
illness; maternity benefits for the wives of insured workmen; and 
funeral benefits. ‘The indirect results which may be expected to 
follow the adoption of a system of State health insurance will 
probably be as important as the direct results. “The great merit 
of the proposed legislation is the contribution it is certain to make 
to the cause of health conservation. Under this scheme health 
comes to have a cash value, not only to the employee but to the 
employer and the State, since all must contribute to the insurance 
fund.”* Factory sanitation will be developed; preventive medicine 
may be expected to be stimulated; popular education on disease pre- 
vention will result; and governmental interest in a comprehensive 
‘-ampaign for sickness prevention will be intensified by reason of the 
Government having an interest in the system through its contribu- 
tion to the sick fund. All these results have apparently been 
attained in those countries where the system has been tried. 

“Thus compulsory health insurance not only meets the urgent 
need of the wage earner for medical care and for financial assistance 
during illness, but, of the various possible methods of insuring, it 
alone promises to distribute the cost fairly and wisely between 
employers, employees, and the State, while it also offers peculiar 
administrative advantages and can be counted on to give a powerful 
stimulus to the prevention of sickness. Compulsory health insur- 
ance is at once an economical method of providing for the needs 
of the wage worker and a mighty force for the inauguration of a 
comprehensive campaign for health conservation.” 





1The State shall contribute one-fifth of the total expenditures for benefits, and one-half 
of the balance shall be paid by the employer and one-half by the employee, except that if 
the earnings of the insured fall below $9 a week the shares of the employer, employee, and 
State shall be the proportion indicated in the following schedule: 


If earnings are— Employer— Employee— State— 
$9, but not under $8. 48 per cent. 32 per cent. 20 per cent. 
$8, but not under $7. 56 per cent. 24 per cent. 20 per cent. 
$7, but not under $6. 64 per cent. 16 per cent. 20 per cent. 
$6, but not under $5. 72 per cent. 8 per cent. 20 per cent. 
$5 or less. 80 per cent. 0 per cent. 20 per cent. 


In all cases the contributions shall be computed as a percentage of the wages. 
2 Henry R. Saeger, professor of economics, Columbia University, 
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HEALTH INSURANCE AND THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The American Medical Association has recently taken up the 
study of health insurance. Through its council on health and public 
instruction, to whom was delegated the duty of developing the 
program of the association as regards health insurance—outline | 
in 1914 and reaffirmed in 1915—a_ special subcommittee was 
appointed in January, 1916, the report of which to the Detroit ses. 
sion of the association (June 12-16, 1916) appeared in the June 
17 issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association (py). 
1951-1985). 

This committee was charged primarily “to study social insur- 
ance in its relation to the medical profession.” <A special office was 
opened by the committee in New York and the services of a health- 
insurance expert secured to prosecute the study.t. According to 
the report in question it is the intention of this committee to under 
take the following duties: 

First. To educate the American medical profession in the general principles 
of social insurance, particularly health insurance, the economic and _ soci:! 
significance of the movement to obtain such insurance throughout the United 
States, and the absolutely essential part which the medical profession musi 
play in a successful adaptation of this new legislation to American conditions. 

Second. The bureau will consider it as part of its work to answer all ques 
tions which any physician may desire to write to it, asking for information, 
facts, or figures bearing on social insurance in any of its phases, and to be in 
reality a bureau of information for the medical profession in regard to the 
details of organization, of medical aid in various forms of social insurance. 
both in European countries and the United States. 

Third. The committee considers it its duty to appear when advisable before 
the legislative bodies in this country, with a view to bring about friendly 
understanding between all parties concerned and to protect the legitimate 
economic interests of the profession in the laws coming up for discussion con- 
cerning social insurance. 


Apparently, then, it is the purpose of this committee to study 
health insurance with a view to securing the best interests of 
the medical profession in the adoption of any system by the 
Nation or by the different States. In its review of the field of social 
insurance, as practiced in foreign countries, it emphasizes particu- 
larly the part that the medical profession plays in its application. 
Health insurance in the United States, as afforded through private. 
voluntary agencies, is touched upon, and criticism is made of the 





1The committee consisted of H. B. Favill (since deceased), Alexander Lambert, and 
Frederic J. Cotton, the first two being chairmen, respectively, of the council on health and 
public instruction, and the judicial council. The expert engaged by the committee was 
Dr. I. M. Rubinow. 
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methods employed by these agencies in engaging the services of 
physicians. 

The whole service and the capitation system under which it is possible is 
held as the criterion of what is dishonorable and contémptible in the practice 
of medicine. The results to the unfortunate physician who must give this 
service are disproportionately severe for his responsibility in the matter. The 
vicious circle is formed by certain economic situations, and this circle can not be 
broken except by a change of the economic forces. Compulsory insurance by the 
State can alone solve these economic problems of the very poor and release the 
unfortunate physician who, facing starvation, must accept this lodge practice. 


This criticism is mainly directed against the fraternal lodges. 

The report under review reprints the proposed health-insurance 
act drafted by the American Association for Labor Legislation, and 
concludes as follows: 


This voluminous report has made ‘no pretense of arguing for or against 
health insurance. It has made no attempt to bring together the advantages 
or disadvantages to be gained by the community or its desirability as a 
measure of health or social necessity. The committee on social insurance 
offers it as a compilation of what has been done abroad and of the present 
situation in the United States. It has brought forward only those points 
which would seem to be of interest to the medical profession and which will 
be useful to them in preparing a study of the situation in any given State 
in this Union where health insurance is likely to be brought up and placed on 
the statute books. 

The effective administration of any health insurance law must be done 
through limitation by trade or geographic area of its application. This is 
clearly seen in the working abroad of the various laws in the different coun- 
tries. The English law is difficult of administration because it violates this 
fact. Germany and Austria show marked effectiveness because their laws 
follow this peculiarity. Furthermore, the results obtained in working out the 
details of the law will be greatly influenced by the financial management of 
it. In Germany the percentage of expense borne by each member—the em- 
ployer, the employee, and the State—is designated in percentage, the actual 
amounts necessary being left to experience and management to obtain. In 
Ingland a definite monetary amount was laid down by law, and with the 
errors of actuarial calculation, it has been found that these amounts are insuffi- 
cient to give the desired results to the workers. Eighteen cents a week as a 
premium was insufficient to give a full measure of sick benefits to the workers 
or just remuneration to the physicians and medical benefits to the sick, let 
alone the expenses for administration. The English law fails to give more 
than the ordinary medical service and gives but a minimum of surgical appa- 
ratus and appliances, with the result that the sick do not receive the care 
they should, though the physician is justly remunerated, and the lack of 
proper appliances keeps many sick on the sick benefit funds at the unnecessary 
expense of the insurance carriers. In Germany the generous application of 
medical benefit and surgical appliances brings back the tremendous saving 
in time and wages. As was pointed out by the judiciai council last year, the 
expense of $8,000 to specialists saved over $160,000 in wages and sick benefits. 

However one may criticize the details, the insurance act has unquestionably 
improved the condition of the working classes which have come under the 
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law. This is a very noticeable feature in England. It will be of great 
interest to note in the future the effect of the great war on these countries 
and on the laws of social insurance. 

The committee on social insurance has endeavored to bring forward js 
much detail as possible regarding the remuneration of physicians under these 
laws, in order that the economic results on the lives of the physicians cou); 
be fairly studied. 

The more these laws of social insurance are studied the more it is evident 
how essential is the medical profession in their administration. It is equally 
essential that the profession should clearly understand these laws, and the 
committee on social insurance therefore offers this study of health insurance 
for the assistance of the profession in obtaining this necessary information. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
AUSTRALIA. 


Continuing the investigation of strikes and lockouts which was 
begun in 1913 the Australian Bureau of Census and Statistics? notes 
the occurrence of 358 labor disputes during the year 1915 as com- 
pared with 337 in 1914 and 208 in 1913. A fewer number of estab- 
lishments were, however, involved in 1915 as compared with 1914 
942 and 1,203, respectively ; in 1913 the number was 921. On the one 
hand the number of workers directly affected increased steadily, 
being 33,493 in 1913, 43,073 in 1914, 57,005 in 1915; on the other hand 
average duration of the disputes, omitting 522,967 days lost in con- 
nection with the dispute in the northern coal fields in 1914, shows a 
very notable decrease from year to year—12} days in 1913, 84 in 1914, 
74 in 1915. 

A greater prevalence of industrial disputes is noted in New South 
Wales as compared with the other States, a fact accounted for 
largely by the coal mining industry, in which most of the disputes 
in that State occur. Mining and quarrying, as a matter of fact, fur- 
nish a very large proportion of disputes throughout the whole Com- 
monwealth. For the year 1913 the proportion of disputes in those 
industries represented approximately 50 per cent of the total number 
recorded ; in 1914 the proportion was 55 per cent and in 1915, 57 per 
cent. 

The wage question was responsible for the greatest number of 
industrial disputes for each of the years 1914 and 1915. The next 
most important causes were “employment of particular classes or 
persons” and “working conditions and discipline,” followed by 
“trade-unionism.” The following table shows the causes of indus- 
trial disputes commenced in Australia in 1915: 





1 Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, Labor and Industrial Branch, Report 
No. 6. Prices, purchasing power of money, wages, trade-unions, unemployment, and gen- 
eral industrial conditions, 1914-15. May, 1916, pp. 99-124, Melbourne [1916]. 183 pp. 


Labor Bulletin, No. 13 (January to March, 1916), pp. 34-99 [Melbourne], July, 1916. 


104 pp. 
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CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES COMMENCED IN 1915. 














Number | Number of) Number of 
Item. | of opie | Working 
| disputes. teotred days lost. 
“Aliens 
1. Wages— 
(2) POPUMCTORGD... 222-220 e ene ce ccc ce cer ecncsccccceccccccccccces 73 18, 782 190, 645 
(b) Agaimst decrease..................-....- wabdpnesteuehawennte 10 1,113 12,555 
Es 6. bok ons sw ec censesvek share ctssnaskwsces 46 11,990 133, 606 
2. Hours of labor—_ 
(a) Forreduction............. satebGecceedsbiccoesesesesseesecocs 3 896 836 
(b) Other disputes re hours..............-.-.----eeceeeeeeeeeeeces 6 2,643 23, 374 
3. Trade-unionism— 
(a) Against employment of nonunionists......-. stoneuceneanacned 19 3, 873 31,145 
(b) Other union questions. ..... dienes +enscubacsveaodasb os 16 3, 739 7,434 
4. Employment of particular classes or persons. ...................... 76 13, 844 77, 862 
6, Pe Saha CAs cccduppelgesccecececsestéscnenssisseee 76 16,114 82,322 
6. SYMMEE Fo wan saniiders ces ccccs ce ccccecressceescceccccctccscccesess 6 950 6,004 
], CI ar 6m Warten is btn cc cc cess sts seed occ deseecctcsesees 27 7,347 17, 442 
Pen AFG pte cheers cng nnpedendicccpeeccicsssescccesiosen 358 81, 292 583, 225 











In comparison with 1914 the results of disputes commenced during 
1915 appear to have been substantially more in favor of the em- 


ployees. 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, ACCORDING TO RESULTS. 











1914 1915 








Number | Number of] ,, 
of diss | workmen | Jumberf| “otais- | workmen | Yumberot 
putes. affected. y ae putes. affected. ys 108. 


| Number Number of N 








In favor of workpeople ............| 148 21, 224 129, 995 190 44,140 | 245, 625 











In favor of employer............-...! 98 18, 242 119, 819 78 15,327 | 155, 659 
COMMBUENME ites dsseriee sis... | 110 30,396 | 829, 265 68 14, 860 151,544 
IGG iid b dace anncees- 20s. | 1 1, 187 11.316 22 6, 965 30,397 
Total.......... + Trapt et ape 337 71,049 | 1,090,395 358 81,292| 583,225 

| 











Direct negotiations between representatives of employers and em- 
ployees formed the most popular method for the settlement of 
disputes, accounting for the termination of approximately 70 per 
cent of the industrial disputes in 1914 and in 1915. During the year 
1915 the report notes a decided increase in the number of disputes in 
which a third party (not officials under the Commonwealth or State 
industrial acts) was required in the capacity of arbitrator. 

The first quarter of 1916 seems to show a relative increase in the 
number of labor disputes in Australia. During that quarter there 
occurred 132 disputes, “the second largest number recorded in any 
one quarter since particulars have been collected by this bureau 
(1913), and only 17 less than in the fourth quarter of 1915. The 
number of persons involved, either directly or indirectly, in these 
disputes totaled 40,185. New disputes entailed a loss of 407,724 
working-days, and old disputes 30,138, making an aggregate loss 
in working-days of 437,862, and a total estimated loss of wages 
of £274,369 [$1,335,217]. Of the total number of disputes all, with 
the exception of 14, terminated within the quarter under review.” 
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AUSTRIA. 


For the year 1914 the Austrian Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
260 strikes, affecting 794 establishments and participated in by 3341» 
striking workmen out of a total of 72,805 employed in the establis|)- 
ments affected. The following table permits a comparison of the 
strike movement in Austria during the last 5 years: 


GENERAL STATISTICS OF THE STRIKE MOVEMENT IN AUSTRIA, 1910-1914. 
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The number of strikes during the year under review was the 
smallest since 1895. This is partly due, it is stated, to the economic 
depression immediately before the war and partly to the war itself. 
The individual strikes, however, were more extensive than in the 
preceding year, the number of establishments affected, striking 
workers, and workdays lost having increased in comparison with 
1913, if computed per strike. The establishments affected by strikes 
in 1914 were on an average larger than in the nine preceding years, 
considering the number of workmen employed in them and the num- 
ber of strikers. If only industry groups with at least 10 strikes are 
considered, the strikes in 1914 were distributed as follows: 


STRIKES IN AUSTRIA DURING 1914, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS. 



































Establish- 
Strikes. ments Strikers. Workers | Workdays 
affected employed. lost. 
Industry group. 
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As to the duration of the strikes, 124 (47.8 per cent), involving 
16.058 strikers (48.1 per cent), lasted less than 6 days, while 71 
strikes (27.4 per cent), involving 12,149 strikers (36.4 per cent), 
lasted from 6 to 15 days, so that the number of strikes lasting over 
15 days formed less than one-fourth of the total number. Demands 
relating to wages in 203 instances (78.1 per cent), to hours of labor 
in 54 instances (20.8 per cent), and to organization in 57 instances 
(21.9 per cent), were the most frequent causes of strikes. Con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of the strikers, 22.7 per cent of the 
strikes, involving 35.1 per cent of all strikers, were terminated suc- 
cessfully ; 39.2 per cent of the strikes, involving 38.6 per cent of all 
strikers, were compromised; and 38.1 per cent of the strikes, involy- 
ing 26.3 per cent of all strikers, failed. Workmen’s organizations 
intervened in 126 strikes and employers’ organizations in 14. Media- 
tion by State or other authorities was attempted in 62 strikes. 

A total of 18 lockouts is reported for 1914. They involved 50 
establishments, employing 9,900 workmen, of which number 6,917 
(69.9 per cent) were locked out, losing a total of 115,591 workdays. 
The two most important lockouts took place in two shipbuilding 
yards, in which 3,921 workmen were locked out, with a total loss of 
97.362 workdays. Compared with the preceding year, in which 
93 lockouts, affecting 1,675 establishments and 22.258 locked-out 
workmen out of 30,296 employed, were reported, the lockouts of 
1914 were of relatively small importance. The majority (12) of the 
lockouts lasted less than 31 days. 


SWEDEN. 


There has been a decline in the number of strikes in Sweden occurring 
during the war, as compared with years prior thereto. Thus, accord- 
ing to a recent report of the Swedish bureau of labor, the number of 
strikes in 1915 was less than in any preceding year since 1903, except 
1910. In the latter year there were 66 strikes, while during 1915 
there were 70. In 1915 there were 7 lockouts and 3 disputes ef an 
indefinite character, making a total of 80, as compared with 76 
disputes of every character in 1910. The 80 disputes occurring in 
1915 affected 110 employers and 5,119 employees, as compared with 
115 disputes in 1914, affecting 247 employers and 14,385 employees. 
Since the above report was issued by the Swedish labor office, 31 
labor disputes are reported as having occurred in the first quarter 
of 1916.1. These latter involved 44 employers and 2,510 workmen. 





1 Sociala meddelanden utgivna K Socialstyrelsen. Stockholm, 1916. No. 6. 
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The average number of workers affected by each strike in 1915 
was 64, somewhat greater than in 1914 (61). 

By industry groups it appears that the largest proportion of 
workers affected in 1915 were those in the building trades, or 30) 
per cent, which compares with 21 per cent as the average for thie 
same trade for the whole period 1903 to 1914. 

As to duration, 35 per cent of the conflicts in 1915 did not exten 
over a week, while 76 per cent were terminated within a month, aid 
15 per cent extended from 31 to 90 days, inclusive, while 3 per cent 
continued for a period of over 180 days. 

A larger proportion of the strikes in 1915 were favorable to the 
workers than during the period 1903 to 1914. The results are rather 
striking, as shown in the following tabulation: 


RESULTS OF LABOR DISPUTES AND NUMBER OF WORKERS AFFECTED, 1903-191; 






































AND 1915. 
Labor disputes. Workers affecied. 
Result. 1903-1914 1915 1903-1914 1915 

x Per Per Per Per 
Number. | cong. | Number. | cont. | Number.| .o¢. | Number. foro 
In favor of employers..............-- 634 30 17 21 | 338,441 66 638 12 
In favor of workers..................- 635 30 27 34 30, 990 6 2, 201 43 
Compromised ......................-- 728 35 29 36 | 238, 290 27 2, 083 | 
Result not reported or indecisive... . 115 5 7; 9 4, 508 1 197 | { 
BR ES RE Pe aD 2,112} 100 | 80 100 | 512,229 100 | 5,119 | 100 











Relating the causes of strikes to their results, it appears, as is well 
known, that those strikes in which the demand was for an in- 
crease in wages were most generally compromised. Thus, of the 39 
strikes (49 per cent of all strikes) caused by a demand for increased 
wages in 1915, affecting 2,327 workmen, 22, affecting 1,722 workmen, 
were compromised, while only 8 terminated in favor of the employers 
and only 7 in favor of the workmen. 

Examination of the relation between the duration of strikes and 
their results shows that, from the point of view of the number of dis- 
putes, the workers were most successful in conflicts of long duration, 
while those of short duration were generally compromised. 

Arbitration settled 3 strikes and the official conciliators contrib- 
uted to the settlement of 21. 

The principal data concerning strikes in Sweden since 1903 are con- 
tained in the fqllowing statement: 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SWEDEN, 1903 TO 1915. 
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: Disputes of indefin- : 
Strikes. Lockouts. | Re 2 Aor ny All disputes. 
Num-| Num- Num- Num- mer 

Year. | ber of | Num- ber of | Num- ber of | Num- ber of Num- | “Gov. 

Num-| em- | ber of | Num-} em- | berof | Num- | em- | ber of Num-| em- | ber of lost 

ber of | ploy-| work- | ber of | ploy-| work-| ber of | ploy-| work- | ber of | ploy-| work- , 

strikes |ers af-| ers af- {strikes jers af-| ers af- | strikes. jers at-| ers af- strikes ‘ers af-| ers af- 

fect- | fected. fect- fected. fect- | fected. fect- | fected. 

ed. ed. ed. ed. | 

| 

1903. - 109 | 256] 5,970 16 96 982 17 | 126 |17,619 142 | 478 | 24,571 642, 000 
1904. . 169 | 383] 8,299 12 62 | 1,218 34 153 | 2,731 215 | 598 | 12,248 386, 000 
1905. . 152 325 | 13, 186 12 12 456 25 510 |19, 264 189 847 | 32,906 | 2,390,000 
1906..| 239] 668 | 15,050 8 12| 560 43 | 491 3,045] 200] 729] 18,655] 479,000 
1907. . 243 498 | 11,278 23 37 | 5,669 46 | 283 | 6,593 312 818 | 23, 540 514, 000 
1908..| 229] 473 | 17,187 38 | 125 | 2,672 35 | 826 |20,498 | 302 |1,424 | 40,357 | 1,842, 200 
1909. . 102 |7, 707 |229, 248 22} 451 |71,364 14 30 | 1,137 138 |8, 188 |301, 749 |11, 739, 700 
1910. . 66 127 | 3,420 5 5 101 5 14 150 76 146 | 3.671 39, 000 
1911. . 85 | 150] 4,940 9 |1, 759 (15,145 4 11 491 98 |1,920 | 20,576 569, 800 
1912..| 108] 168] 5,797 4| 337] 2,166 4| 284] 2,017] 116] 789] 9,980] 292,145 
1913..} 118 | 203] 9,574 1 1 Te cs awied pee dwaaiete take 119 | 204] 9,591 303, 344 
1914... 105 101 8, 832 8 64 | 5,368 2 2 185 115 247 | 14,385 620. 469 
1915. . 70} 100] 4,277 7 7 813 3 3 29 80 110 | 5,119 83, 270 




















A LIVING WAGE BY LEGISLATION: THE OREGON EXPERIENCE.’ 


“A Living Wage by Legislation” is the title of a pamphlet set- 
ting forth the experience in Oregon under the operation of the 
minimum-wage law passed by the legislature in 1913 and admin- 
istered by the State Industrial Welfare Commission. The volume 
contains the code of rulings and orders issued by the commission, 
a reprint of the act creating the commission, extracts from certain 
decisions of the Supreme Court of Oregon, and the text of the 
Oregon 10-hour law for women. 

The presentation of this subject by the chairman of the Industrial 
Welfare Commission is premised upon the principle that it is the 
duty of the State, by wise and adequately enforced legislation, to 
prevent any large section of its people from falling below decent 
standards of living, which condition, it is claimed, would result in 
economic, social and domestic evils, individual demoralization, and 
in national weakness. One of the most important features of such 
legislation, it is declared, is the provision for a living wage. 

In reviewing foreign experience in this connection, minimum- 
wage legislation enacted in the Australian States and in New 
Zealand is particularly noted, with special reference to the principles 
governing the action of the Australian court of conciliation and 
arbitration as outlined by Justice Higgins in an article published in 
the Harvard Law Review and reprinted in the Montruiy Review for 
February, 1916 (pp. 1 to 22). In the United States minimum-wage 


1A Living Wage by Legislation: The Oregon experience. By Edwin V. O'Hara, chair- 
man of the Industrial Welfare Commission of the State of Oregon. Salem, 1916. xxiii, 


57 pp. 
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legislation, with one exception,’ is administered by commissions .) 
boards, the first being established in Massachusetts in 1912.2 Aj] 
legislation of this character applies only to women and children, a1\| 
has followed in certain important features the Massachusetts lav, 

As already stated, the Oregon law was enacted in 1913, after 4 
comprehensive survey of wages and hours and conditions of labor of 
women workers, and the Industrial Welfare Commission, whic 
began work in June of that year, was concerned not only with the 
regulation of wages but the fixing of maximum hours and the esta\)- 
lishment of sanitary conditions of labor. Failing in an attempt tv 
induce employers voluntarily to adopt standards of hours and wages 
and conditions for their women workers, the commission resorted 
the policy of issuing mandatory rulings, which constituted the first 
minimum-wage determinations made by any commission in thie 
country. These orders have been since revised, effective Septemle: 
1, 1916. They provide for a minimum weekly wage rate for expe: 
enced adult women workers, ranging from $8.25 in the smaller towns 
of the State to $9.25 in certain occupations in Portland. One feature 
of the revised orders is a provision for a rise every four months 
during the year in the wage scale allowed for apprentices. Other 
provisions of the code relate to the limitation of daily hours of labor. 
the prohibition of night work, the requirement of one day of rest in 
seven, a 45-minute lunch period, and general sanitary regulations. 

The report refers to the fact that minimum-wage legislation i) 
this country has been applied only to women because of the fear that 
legal interference with the contractual freedom of men might |e 
declared unconstitutional, and then quotes from the decision of thie 
United States Supreme Court, which, in upholding the Orego: 
10-hour law for women, laid down broadly the grounds upon whic!) 
welfare legislation interfering with the freedom of contract of 
women would be upheld by the courts while similar legislation 
would not be sustained for men. 


Two cases are cited in which the constitutionality of the minimun.- 
wage law was attacked—one resulting in a decision by the Supreme 
Court of Oregon upholding the constitutionality of the law and thie 


other resulting in a similar decision, which was subsequently appeale:| 
to the United States Supreme Court, where the argument was hear! 


on December 17, 1914.* The author argues that minimum-wage legis- 


lation does not interfere with the freedom of contract, and in suppor' 





1TIn Utah the minimum wage has been fixed by direct act of the legislature. 

2 The States which have minimum-wage laws are Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kan 
sas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

2 No decision was rendered, and the case is to be reheard this fall. 
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of his position quotes from Justice Higgins, president of the Austra- 
lian court of conciliation and arbitration: 

The imposition of a minimum wage * * * implies, of course, an admis- 
sion of the truth of. the doctrine of economists, of all schools, I think, that 
freedom of contract is a misnomer as applied to the contract between the em- 
ployer and an ordinary individual employee. The strategic position of the em- 
ployer in a contest as to wages is much stronger than that of the individual em- 
ployee. “ The power of the employer to withhold bread is a much more effec- 
tive weapon than the power of the employee to refuse to labor.” Low wages 
are bad in the worker’s eyes, but unemployment, with starvation in the back- 
ground, is worse. 


In regard to the effects of the Oregon minimum-wage law the 
author cites the report of an investigation, especially of mercantile 
establishments, undertaken jointly by the Federal Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission and the United States Department of Labor, the 
results of which are set forth in Bulletin 176 of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In general the report shows that— 


1. Men have not taken women’s places. 

2. The minimum rate of pay for the experienced adult workers was raised 
in all occupations. The per cent of the force receiving $12 and over increased 
after the wage determinations. 

3. Average weekly earnings increased 10 per cent for the total number of 
women employed in 1914. And this, it will be observed, at a time of financial 
depression, when a 10 per cent cut in wages would have occurred except for 
the wage rulings. 


Occasion is taken in the report to differentiate between the wage 
rate and the contents of the pay envelope. The one might be largely 
increased, while the other, owing to unemployment, might still be 
far below the necessary cost of decent subsistence. It was found, 
however, in the investigation mentioned above, that while the wage 
law caused an advance in the wage rate it resulted in a still more 
marked increase in weekly income, indicating a tendency to regulate 
employment and to reduce the evils of unemployment. 

Another result of wage legislation in Oregon, it is pointed out, 
has been to stimulate the movement for vocational education. “The 
elimination of the unregulated apprenticeship system, with its mis- 
erable pittance of a wage and generally inadequate training, has 
been altogether wholesome. It has brought employers and technical 
school authorities together in conference, with the promise of good 
both to the schools and the shops.” 

In discussing the employers’ viewpoint the report seeks to cor- 
rect the impression that minimum-wage legislation is opposed by 
representative employers. “A legal minimum wage destroys the ad- 
vantage which unscrupulous employers who are willing to cut wages 
below the subsistence level have always enjoyed over their more 
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decent competitors. Respectable employers have not been slow to 
recognize this fact.” 

At public hearings held in the spring of 1916, at the time the r)!- 
ings were revised, “ while many employers manifested opposition {o 
further reduction of working day, opinion was practically unanimoyis 
in favor of minimum-wage legislation.” 

In conclusion, the author of the report submits arguments in fayor 
of a minimum wage, contradicting the position that girls enter indus- 
try to make “pin money” and that they are “living at home” and 
consequently do not need a living wage, and suggesting that “ under- 
paid women workers are denying themselves the necessities of life in 
order to lead lives of virtue,” that they “are living on one or two 
meals a day, are denying themselves clothing necessary to maintain 
their health, and are huddled together in rooms devoid of light, ven- 
tilation, and of heat. These are facts * * * of.a character to 
create public sentiment of a permanent sort in favor of minimuwin- 
wage legislation.” 





OBJECTIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS EMPLOYERS TO THE STATUTORY 
MINIMUM WAGE." 


“The executive committee of merchants and manufacturers of 
Massachusetts, relative to the minimum wage,” representing more 
than 20 industries, has issued a 58-page pamphlet setting forth its 
conviction, based on the statements and experience of a number of 
manufacturers, notably those making brushes, that the present legis- 
lative minimum wage in Massachusetts is weak and unjust, an eco- 
nomic error and a menace to capital and labor alike, and that it is 
the result of the efforts primarily of those “whose livelihood is 
largely derived from service in this or that ‘ social welfare’ organiza- 
tion, theorists on sociology, an occasional college professor, ani. 
finally, a large proportion of well-to-do women whose sympathetic 
tendencies far outweigh their analytical grasp of the laws underlying 
the business and economic relations of mankind.” 

The pamphlet reviews the history of minimum-wage determin:- 
tions from the beginning of industrial development down to the 
experience of Australia, New Zealand, and, finally, of the United 
States, where, beginning with Massachusetts in June, 1912, 11 States 
have enacted legislation of this character. Although only two 
decrees are now in effect in Massachusetts—in the brush industry’ 





1 The minimum wage, a failing experiment, together with some side lights on the Massa 
chusetts experience. Published by the executive committee of merchants and mani 
facturers of Massachusetts. Boston, 1916. 58 pp. 

2A statement of the effect of the minimum-wage decree upon the brush industry, based 
upon the report of the minimumi-wage commission as presented in their Bulletin No 7, 
Sept. 15, 1915, will be found in the MonTHLy Review for December, 1915, pp. 33—36. 
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and in retail stores—the report states that “in those two industries 
enough havoc has been wrought to indicate sufficiently what the 
larger industries may expect when reached.” 


The most ardent proponents of this kind of legislation admit it is an experi- 
ment. We emphatically maintain that as an experiment, wherever it has been 
tried in this country, it is languishing, and that the experiment in this State 
has been given ample time to develop at least some favorable aspects. 


The pamphlet is devoted largely to the presentation of the em- 
ployers’ viewpoint, supplemented, however, by an appendix indicat- 
ing that trades-unionists “in direct proportion to the thought or 
analysis which they give to the statutory minimum-wage problem, 
vary all the way from enthusiastic support to severe condemnation of 
interference by the State with the question of wages.” The conten- 
tion of the employers is summed up in the following statement : 


Nothing but growing irritation, unemployment with its consequent hardships 
to needy girls, substantial loss of interstate business, and the reduction of pay 
rolls have appeared in the nearly three years since the law went into effect. 


Assuming, therefore, that the minimum wage is uneconomic and 
unjust and has failed in practice, the authors of the pamphlet pro- 
ceed to point out objections to this legislation and to the principle 
upon which it is founded, citing the opinions or experience of various 
business men in support of their contention that such legislation is 
of no benefit to the employee and has resulted in injury to employers. 
These objections may be stated as follows: 


1. One of the most fundamental objections to the legislative minimum wage 
is the false assumption by its advocates that the limited class of persons who 
happen to be employers of labor at the time should be forced by State edict to 
bear the entire burden of enabling the wage-earning community to live accord- 
ing to the standards set by the cost of normal and healthful living. Every one 
of us wants to see this standard set and established for all, but it must be 
done in a sound way. The problem of livelihood and health is not an industrial 
but a community problem, and must be met by the community and not by class 
legislation which singles out a particular group (the employing class) of the 
community to bear the brunt of the burden. The practical effect of the mini- 
mum-wage law is to place upon the shoulders of the employer the entire burden 
of redeeming society, in the economic sense. It seeks to compel them (the 
employers) exclusively to remedy and solve the self-evident economic injus- 
tices and inequalities which we all know exist in our present-day system— 
forgetting that the employing class is but one organ of the organism of society. 

2. Another one of the inherent disabilities is that this legislation gets us 
nowhere, because its results are circular and therefore vicious. The admitted 
basis of minimum-wage decrees in various industries is “ the necessary cost of 
living” and the “ maintenance of the workers in heaith.” 
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It is argued that an increase of wages is reflected in an increase of 
prices, which leads to an increase in the cost of living, which in tury 
leads to a demand for further increase in the minimum wage. 


3. If * * * we say that in some industries the increased cost of mini 
mum wage is met by the wholesale discharge of workers with consequei: 
unemployment, rather than by shifting the burden to the consumer (and this 
is an actual fact), then we have only seized another horn of the dilemm: 
For this result is as deplorable, perhaps more so, than the other, since th: 
evil is thus fixed upon those least able to bear it, and the State is not onl, 
well-nigh made a partner with the iniquity, but becomes a direct factor i), 
causing hardships far exceeding those existing even under the lowest swe: 
shop wage, however abhorrent this may sound. 


It appears that business men of Massachusetts have contended :|| 
along that the real effect of minimum-wage decrees—for instance, i: 
the retail stores—would be to establish, among other evils, a method 
by which very young girls would be employed during the apprentice 
ship period at the rates fixed for that class of workers (which arc 
considerably below the so-called minimum-wage standard for experi 
enced workers) and that these young workers would be retained only 
during the apprenticeship period and would then be discharged jus 
as they were becoming eligible for the standard wage, new girls o/ 
the same immature age then being hired in their place. In Appen 
dix A instances are given, covering not only the retail stores, but als. 
the brush industry, of the effect of minimum-wage determinations. 
which seem to bear out this contention. The following summary of 
the report of a certain brush manufacturer, whose business was esta!) 
lished more than a hundred years ago, is offered as indicating the 
facts concerning the unemployment resulting from the introduction 
of the minimum-wage decree. 

These figures rendered by a registered public accountant show a decrease of 
195 women and minors employed in this factory between the dates of September 
18, 19138 (which was prior to the adoption of tne decree), and September 16. 
1915 (which was about 13 months after the going into effect of the minimum 
wage decree in the brush industry). This tremendous decrease (over 48 pe: 
cent) in the number of female and minor workers is a hard nut for the 
minimum-wage commission to crack. The stubborn fact is that because of th 
minimum-wage decree this factory was obliged to discharge 195 women an! 
girls, while the decrease in workers caused a loss in the weekly pay roll «| 
$853.76. This weekly loss, figured in annual terms, would mean $44,395.52 i) 
this one factory. This is for women and minors alone. There was a further 
loss in this factory owing to the discharge of men workers occasioned by the 
minimum-wage law of $384 weekly, which added to the former figure, makes 
a total loss of $64,363.52 annually. The wage-earning community and a!! 
classes of our business life is therefore seen to have suffered on this basis i) 
the 18 months up to March 1, 1915, a loss of $96,545.28, which would otherwise 
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have been in circulation and added corresperdingly to our economic strength.2 
Can the minimum-wage commission produce any figures to show as a result of 
all their activities that they have been able to increase wages to any class of 
workers to an amount sufficient to offset this substantial decrease caused by the 
partial incapacitation of one factory alone? Careful analysis of their various 
bulletins fails to disclose such a possibility. 


These facts prove, declares the report, that there is no escape from 
the conclusion that the continued administration of the present 
minimum-wage law in Massachusetts, even for a year longer, pre- 
sents the utmost menace to the workers themselves. 

As to the attitude of labor regarding the minimum wage, it has 
already been suggested that “there is far from unanimity of belief 
among trades-unionists as to the merit or desirability of minimum- 
wage laws. In Appendix C this point is set forth in detail, indicat- 
ing “ that among the more serious-minded thinkers in the labor world 
the statutory minimum wage and its past history of disaster is 
feared rather than loved. Its small temporary benefits to a limited 
number are far outweighed by the danger to labor and to the highly 
paid skilled expression of labor contained in the legal precedents 
established by a State legislating along these lines.” 

Whether we have a compulsory or a noncompulsory law, so long as the 
State attempts to work out this problem by itself, whether through fines or 
the sort of obnoxious boycott contemplated by the present law, our economic 
sickness will only increase, and irritation between the classes and especially 
against the administering body will approach nearer and nearer the boiling 
point. 

The committee concludes with a plea for repeal of the obnoxious 
law. 

The committee points out the seriousness of the constitutional 
question involved and cites two cases now pending in the supreme 
court of the State—cases growing out of the activities of the 
minimum-wage commission in the laundry and confectionery indus- 
tries. The following appendixes conclude the report: 

A. Unemployment and loss of business in Massachusetts. 

B. Minimum-wage law in brush manufacturing. 

C. Trades-unionism and the minimum wage. 

D. Commentary on Prof. Taussig’s article. 

E. The minimum-wage commission—a semijudicial body or a cru- 
sading and dual organization. 

F. Massachusetts minimum-wage law summarized. 





1A recent statement submitted by the president of this company to the executive com 
mittee indicates that the company has paid for wages, since the introduction of the brush 
decree, to date, nearly $200,000 less than would otherwise have been the case had no 
decree been forced upon them. 
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SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


The Springfield survey was instituted by the Springfield survey 
committee and conducted under the direction of the department of 
surveys and exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation for the state; 
purpose of improving social and living conditions in this T!inois 
city of nearly 58,000 inhabitants, 81 per cent of whom are American 
born. Of the inhabitants over 10 years of age 53 per cent were, ac- 
cording to the census of 1910, employed in gainful occupations. 
Most of the facts presented in the recently issued report’ were co]. 
lected during the spring and early summer of 1914. In general the 
plan was to visit factories and mercantile establishments in order ty 
examine physical conditions and gather data regarding hours, wages. 
and similar matters; and to call upon workers in their homes for the 
purpose of securing from them a full statement of their employment: 
conditions. Information was also secured from labor organizations 
and a detailed study was made of the local branch of the Illinois 
State free employment agencies. Although Springfield is not essen- 
tially a manufacturing city, it ranks eleventh in the number of fac- 
tory wage earners and fourteenth in the value of its products, the 
most important manufacturing industries being the making of grist- 
mill products, shoes, zinc products, watches, agricultural imple- 
ments, and electrical supplies. 

The report contains the following statement of general principles 
and minimum standards which, it is stated, furnished a basis upon 
which to consider the problems of social welfare and the recom- 
mendations for betterment resulting therefrom: 


First and elementary among these matters are working conditions. These 
should be made as wholesome and safe as possible. Fire hazard should be 
minimized, machinery guarded, sanitary -conditions maintained, industrial dis- 
eases prevented, and good light and ventilation provided. The maintenance o! 
such conditions is a first responsibility of the employer. 

Second. Until children are 16 years of age, it is essential that they develop 
normally and receive training for the work of life. Any occupation, therefore. 
is objectionable which interferes with such development or training. Under 
14, children should not be employed in gainful occupations. 

Third. Hours of labor should not be so long as to injure health or to den) 
workers opportunity for self-improvement, the development of home life, and an 
intelligent interest in public affairs. Eight hours for a day’s work is a standari 
which is now widely accepted. . 

Fourth. Every worker should have one day of rest in seven. 

Fifth. Women and children should not be employed at night. 


Sixth. Workers who give their full working time to an industry should receive 


as a very minimum a wage which will provide the necessities of life. 





1 Industrial conditions in Springfield, Ill. A survey by the committee on women’s wor! 


and the department of surveys and exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, by Louise C. Oden- 


crantz and Zenas L. Potter. Philadelphia, 1916. 173 pp. Illustrated. 
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Seventh. Either the “ necessities of life” should include enough to allow 
workers to carry insurance and save something for old age or else industry 
should provide directly for the care of incapacitated workmen and for the 
dependents of workmen who are killed or used up at work, through payment 
made by the employer—the cost to be distributed over society by some form of 
insurance or other method. 

Eighth. Irregularity of employment should be minimized, and when workers 
lose their positions adequate facilities should exist to help them find new places. 

Ninth. The bargaining power in settling the terms of the work agreement 
should be as evenly balanced as possible as between the employer ahd the em- 
ployee. This would recognize the right of employers and employees alike to 
organize or form unions. 





Following a brief introduction, the report considers industrial con- 
ditions in Springfield from the standpoint of physical safety in 
industry, child labor, wages and regularity of employment, and hours 
of labor, and presents-a study of conditions in 100 wage earners’ 
families, including 573 persons, of whom 272 were gainfully em- 
ployed. A concluding chapter summarizes the findings of the survey 
and gives specific recommendations for industrial betterment. 

Physical safety in industry was considered from three stand- 
points—danger from accidents other than fire, from fire, and from 
diseases. The report notes the incompleteness of the data as to fatal 
and nonfatal accidents in Springfield, presents a brief review of the 
provisions of State legislation for the safeguarding of workers, com- 
ments on the nonenforcement of law, offers suggestions to be adopted 
for adequate protection from fire, reviews working conditions which 
especially induce occupational diseases, outlines the provisions and 
points out apparent defects in the Illinois workmen’s compensation 
law, and then presents the main facts developed by the survey regard- 
ing physical safety in industry in a summary from which the follow- 
ing paragraphs are excerpts: 

No establishment visited showed marked disregard for the safety and physi- 


cal welfare of its workers. Some showed unusual care. Nevertheless * * * 
large numbers of employees were subjected to well-recognized industrial hazards. 

Between 1909 and 1913, 36 Springfield individuals were killed by some kind of 
industrial accident. 

Thirty-five such accidents [nonfatal] were reported for the single year 1913. 
These, particularly with the six fatal accidents of that year, are sufficient to 
show a need for vigorous work in accident prevention. 

Up to the time of the survey no energetic accident-prevention campaign had 
ever been carried on in Springfield, either by employers’ associations, labor 
organizations, civic bodies, the public officials, or the great majority of em- 
ployers, although such campaigns have yielded excellent results elsewhere. 

The provisions of the statutes requiring the reporting of work accidents are 
confused and in some cases overlap. 

Protective legislation going into considerable detail, applying to accident 
prevention in mines, on steam railroads, to building and construction work, and 
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to factories, mercantile establishments, mills, and workshops, is found on the 
Illinois statute books. The work of the mine inspectors and railway safet Vv 
inspectors, however, is not well organized, and is not carefully checked up 
and reported on from time to time—no reports at all being issued to show the 
efficiency of the work of the mining inspectors. 


Causes of occupational diseases are: Vitiation of air with irritating or 
poisonous dusts and fumes; direct contact of workers with irritating and 
poisonous substances; extremes of heat and cold; extremes of dryness and 
humidity; defects in lighting; abnormal atmospheric pressure; jarring, shai. 
ing, and deafening noise; and overstrain, fatigue, hurtful postures, and over- 
exercise of parts of the body. A number of these conditions were found hy 
the survey in greater or less degree in Springfield. 


Some efforts to eliminate possible sources of the start and spread of fires 
and to provide adequate fire-fighting facilities were observed in many Spring- 
field factories, but this could not be said of all. In a number of establishments 
provision for adequate egress had not been sufficiently looked after. 


This law [workmen’s compensation law] marked a distinct step forward. 
for it eliminated the “assumption of risk,” “fellow servant,” and “contrilbu- 
tory negligence” defenses against the recovery of damages by injured workmen. 
But it has three great weaknesses which must be eliminated before the injured 
workman will get just treatment. First, it is optional with employers, ani 
many, especially in the most hazardous industries, have elected to be exempt: 
second, injuries resulting from occupational disease are not covered; and third, 
even where operative, the law as administered does not in all cases eliminate 
the drain of lawyers’ fees. 


Under the Illinois child-labor law an age and school certificate 
must be secured by children under 16 years of age before they may 
go to work, and when employed they may not work before 7 a. m. 
or after 7 p. m., or for more than eight hours a day, or in any one 
of certain prohibited employments. 

From conditions found in Springfield, however, it would appear that neither 
the child-labor law of Illinois nor its enforcement is satisfactory. There are 
opportunities for fraud and evasion in the provisions governing the issuance 
of certificates to permit children under 16 years of age to go to work, while 
violation of the provisions limiting the hours of work of children under 16 
seems to be the rule rather than the exception. 

Thus, among 55 children selected at random, it was found that 40 
(72.7 per cent) had been irregularly employed, that 4 (7.3 per cent) 
began work before 7 o'clock in the morning, that 21 (38.2 per cent) 
worked in the evening after 7 o’clock, and that 34 (61.8 per cent) 
exceeded the weekly limit of 48 hours. “In the employment of these 
40 children there was a to‘al of 89 separate violations of different 
sections of the law on hours of work.” The report suggests that the 
present law should be amended, making it more difficult to evade 
the requirements regarding proof of age, requiring at least a sixtl- 
grade education or its equivalent before a child under 16 may leave 





1 Those under 14 years of age may not work later than 6 p. m. 
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school to go to work, and requiring that evidence of normal develop- 
ment and sound physical condition be procured before a work cer- 
tificate can be secured. 

In the chapter on wages and regulation of employment consid- 
erable space is devoted to a consideration of conditions in the mining 
industry which at the time of the survey employed approximately 
2,500 residents of the city for an average of 181 days in the vear. 
Wages in 1913 ranged from $1.50 per day for trappers to approxi- 
mately $1.27 per ton’ for miners and loaders, who make up the great 
majority of mine workers. Because of the uncertainty of continuous 
employment some miners, it is stated, are compelled to seek other 
work during slack periods. 


The net result of these conditions is that miners’ incomes, which when judged 
by wage rates appear to be liberal, are reduced until it is impossible in the case 
of many of the men to supply an average family of five or six persons with 
the reasonable necessities of life. 


Among the measures recommended for improving wage conditions 
in the mines the report includes: 

Greater effectiveness in the work of public employment agencies; regularizing 
the industry through larger summer production; Government regulation which 
prevents the opening of new mines until there is commercial need for them; 
earlier negotiations toward agreements between the operators and the unions; 
aud the appointment of a commission to take up the study of unemployment in- 
surance. 


Irregularity of employment was found in the manufacturing and 
mercantile industries. Out of 3,771 employees in 49 establishments 
about one-half had full-time employment in 1913. Wages varied 
from industry to industry, but the report notes that unskilled laborers 
received from $1.75 to $2 a day—a large proportion not over $1.80— 
and that the majority of skilled workers received wages ranging from 
$2 to $3.75 a day. Wage rates in the building trades, construction 
work, and in street paving were found to be fairly high, but the men 
suffered from enforced idleness. Transportation showed much 
greater regularity of work, with wages ranging from $12 to $30 a 
week. In laundries and mercantile establishments employing women 
mostly work was quite regular, but wages were low. 

As to the wages of skilled and semiskilled workers in the manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries, the building trades, and on rail- 
roads, the report expresses the opinion that one hope for male 
workers who at present are not members of the union is to be found 





1 It is stated that many workers were able to make as much as $5 a day when there is 
plenty of work, although a large proportion fall below that amount. Some of the miners 
interviewed reported daily earnings of $7 and $8. The 1916 scale provides an increase of 
8 cents per ton over the 1914 rates for tonnage men, and 5 per cent increase in the wages 


of day laborers. 
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in labor organization. As to wages of women workers, especially 
in laundries, 5-and-10-cent stores, and restaurants, it is stated that 
“minimum-wage legislation seems to offer the most promising 
method for securing a wage adequate for self-support of girls who 
give the whole of their working time to their employment.” Gey 
eral wage increases may be brought about by certain indirect methods. 
to which end the report urges the support of citizens along the fol. 
lowing lines: 

The prohibition of child labor, with the consequent probable increase in the 
demand for, and in the wage of, adult labor; a corollary of this, the development 
of better industrial education for children now of school age, thus preparing 
the coming workers for better paid and higher types of work; the establish- 
ment of better wage rates for manual labor on public works; and the establish- 
ment of minimum wage standards. 

The work and management of the Springfield State free employ- 
ment office is reviewed, some apparent defects cited, and the need for 
some sort of central control of all State employment offices suggested. 

The report shows that in 1914, in 72 manufacturing establish- 
ments, employing 3,981 organized and unorganized workers, 85 per 
cent were working nine or more hours a day, and that shorter hours, 
as a rule, prevailed in the union shops, where 54 per cent were work- 
ing an eight-hour day. 

At the same time hours of labor, considered as a whole, were not what should 


be reasonably expected. The eight-hour day, toward which the leaders of the 
labor movement throughout the country are working, was still a good way from 


‘being achieved in Springfield. The great majority of all workers, both men 


and women, were laboring 6, 9, or 10 hours a day or more. 

There were a number of women and girls under 21 years of age still engage! 
in nightwork. 

Finally, many children were working for more than eight hours a day in 
spite of the law which makes such labor illegal. 


It is recommended that the reduction of the workday for women 
to eight hours, the limitation of the weekly hours, the elimination 
of nightwork for women, and the guaranty of one day of rest in 
seven should be made a part of the State law and that better law 
enforcement is needed to effect a reduction in the hours of child 
workers. 

From the study of 100 wage earners’ families the following facts 
were developed : 

Seventy per cent of the 378 persons 14 years of age or over in these families 
were contributing to the family income. 

The proportion of wage-earning children was very large. Of the 57 between 
14 and 16 years old, 41, or 72 per cent, were gainfully employed. 

When employed, 10 out of the 70 fathers whose wage rates were reporte: 
received less than $12 per week; 32 received from $12 to $20; 28 received $2!) 
or more. 
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Of all the other males employed for whom information was available, one- 
third earned less than $7 a week, one-half less than $10. Among the women 
of 16 years of age and over, more than one-fourth earned less than $6, and 
almost 70 per cent less than $8 per week. 

Of all members of these families who contributed to the family income, two 
out of every five reported irregular employment for the previous year—and 
irregular employment meant the loss of from several weeks to six months. 

Of 56 persons discovered in the investigation who had left school before 16 
years of age, 25, or nearly one-half, had left because their parents had not felt 
able to continue them in school. 

Over one-fourth of the mothers in the 100 families were earning money to 
nugment the family income. 

Finally, conditions found in Springfield showed clearly, as they have in other 
investigations elsewhere, the important part which low wages and unemploy- 
ment play in the problems of bad housing, child labor, evasion of the laws as 
to compulsory education, neglected childhood, and the predisposition of families 
to physical and often moral breakdowns. No solution of these problems, there- 
fore, will be effective that does not eliminate the great economic waste of un- 
employment and correct the evil of low wages. 





















The report points out that the betterment of industrial conditions 
depends upon employers acting together in some degree but for the 
most part singly, employees acting individually and through labor 
organizations, and the public acting through crystallized public 
opinion and the power of the State. The largest responsibilitv is laid 
upon the employers who, it is stated, have large latitude in fixing 
wage rates, methods of payment, hours of labor, conditions as to 
safety and sanitation, and regularity of employment. In conclusion, 
the report briefly sums up the findings of the survey and offers defi- 
nite recommendations to effectuate industrial betterment, laying par- 
ticular emphasis upon the importance of consolidating and coordinat- 
ing all State bodies having to do with industrial conditions into a 
single State department of labor with bureaus organized to have 
charge of special work. 

















These should include a bureau of inspection responsible for railroad, factory, 
and other inspection service, except mining; a bureau of child labor; of em- 
ployment, including supervision of the public employment agencies; of mining ; 
of research and labor statistics; and any other bureaus that may later be 
needed. The plan of reorganization should provide for the establishment of an 
industrial commission as an integral part of the new labor department, with the 
commission, instead of a single commissioner, acting as the executive head of 
the department. 















The administration of the workmen’s compensation act should be made a 
function of the industrial commission of the reorganized labor department. 






It is believed * * * as in the case of workmen’s compensation laws, that 
health insurance legislation will act as a powerful force for prevention of dis- 
ease. * * * It is recommended, therefore, * * * that a commission of 
the legislature be appointed to study and report upon the matter. 
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Under the reorganization plan recommended the enforcement of the chilq- 
labor law should be in the hands of a bureau of child labor in the new depart- 
ment of labor and mining. 


’ The establishment of a minimum-wage board through which assurance may 
be had that wages at least adequate for the self-support of girls giving the whole 
of their working time to stores or other work places is recommended. 


It is recommended that thorough study of the unemployment situation and 
unemployment insurance be taken up through a commission to be created by the 
legislature. 


The courts of New York State have held a law prohibiting the 7-day work 
week in factories and mercantile establishments to be constitutional. A similar 
law is recommended for Illinois. 


The law allowing women to work 10 hours a day 7 days per week shoul 
be changed to make it illegal te employ women at most for more than 8 hours per 
day or 48 hours per week. This would merely be eliminating the 7-day week ani 
reducing hours on the other 6 days to 8. Moreover, the law should be amencde«| 
to prohibit nightwork by women and girls. 





THE ORGANIC DEVELOPMENT OF BUSINESS.' 


This is the subtitle of the report of the committee on vocational! 
guidance submitted at the fourth annual convention of the Nationa! 
Association of Corporation Schools held at Pittsburgh, May 30 to 
June 2, 1916. As stated in the report of the committee for 191). 
“vocational guidance in industry is the organic conception of the 
individual in industry, and is possible only through organic prog- 
ress in industry; hence the subtitle of the report.” The present re- 
port is “ an attempt to set forth what employee, employer, and society 
should strive for in the human relations in industry—the realization 
of an organic unity in each individual life, in each business, between 
businesses, and between business and society.” It appears to be con- 
cerned primarily with the problem of “suggesting machinery for 
getting the organic conception of the individual in industry to oper- 
ate efficiently in each firm of the association.” 

In order to grasp the significance of the organic unity of man, cer- 
tain normal human needs are emphasized, among which are physic:! 
integrity, adequate compensation, training and knowledge, appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, social opportunities, and justice. Health is 
absolutely the foundation of economic and social efficiency, declares 
the report in drawing attention to the necessity of physical examina- 
tion of employees, the protection of all workers after they are in their 





1 National Association of Corporation Schools. Report of Committee on Vocationa! 
Guidance (The Organic Development of Business). Fourth annual convention, Pittsburgh. 
May 30, 31, and June 1, 2, 1916. New York, 1916. 148 pp. 
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position~, the prevention of accidents, and the control and elimina- 
tion of occupational diseases. In order to give concreteness to the 
organic progress of the employee in industry, the report gives in 
synthetic outline a picture of the worker at his job from start to 
finish, having an adequate starting knowledge of his prospective em- 
ployer, fairly selected for his job, instructed in his work, guaranteed 
bodily integrity, given a chance to learn the business, justly remuner- 
ated, working reasonable hours, surrounded by machinery designed 
to keep open channels, assured that merit will win, and freely and 
fearlessly taking part in all those activities that awaken, train, and 
develop personal power. 

Representatives of the committee on vocational guidance made a 
tour of investigation, visiting a number of individual firms in New 
York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia, 
and this personal contact with more than 200 executives of all grades 
revealed a “keen interest in the significance of the human relations 
in industry and a deep appreciation of it,” and also that “ the organic 
conception of the employee must include work, income, food, home, 
sleep, training, protection, recreation—the total life of an efficient 
contented human being—in work and out of work.” This personal 
investigation also revealed a clear tendency among the firms visited 
“to get away from the old type autocratic one-man rule and substi- 
tute therefore the functionalized and cooperative committee system.” 
Furthermore, many firms expressed a desire to have an efficient clear- 
ing house established in the association that would effectively gather, 
evaluate and pass along helpful assistance in the understanding and 
solution of their problems. In laying emphasis upon the general 
considerations resulting from this personal investigation—the rap- 
idly growing interest in the human relations in work; the grasping 
in business of the organic ideal; the open, friendly, give-and-take 
spirit; the definite, helpful cooperative arrangements with our edu- 
cational institutions; the rapidly developing, scientific, and human 
spirit in business, evidenced through the demand for the expert and 
the deep interest in experiments in industrial cooperative control; 
the searching efforts to anticipate and prepare for the readjustments 
certain to follow the war—‘ we see clearly that business is being 
recognized as the all correlating life fact of our time, in which the 
sovereignty of the normal individual must be realized.” 

Part II of the report is devoted to the formulation of ways and 
means for putting the organic conception of the individual employee 
in industry into practical operation—to make it of real working 
value. The general subjects discussed in this connection relate to a 
central employment and service bureau, the selection and adjustment 
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of men to jobs, health, education, promotion and transfer, griey- 
ances, and management sharing. 

Decentralization in dealing with questions of employment is re 
garded as the fundamental weakness in the whole employment pro\)- 
lem. Through a well thought-out centralized employment ani 
service bureau should function all fundamental problems having 
to do with job analysis and the educational value of the job, and 
with the selection, hiring, compensation, promotion, and discharge of 
workmen. The importance of job analysis which includes a ecare- 
ful study of every kind of occupation, both within the industry 
itself and in relation to the life of the employee outside of his occu- 
pation, is emphasized. The medical examination of employees is 
regarded as the basis for all accurate work along the line of healt), 
conservation. The education and training of employees within the 
industry “is one of the most significant movements in the world of 
industry and gives promise of rapid extensive and intensive develo)- 
ment. The training of employees is ‘good business.’ This convic 
tion is turning our large corporate industries into veritable schools, 
colleges, and universities. It is already having a wholesome retro- 
active influence on our formal educational procedure in schools ani 
colleges, giving it a more concrete content and shaping up educa- 
tional methods more in terms of vocational business and _ socii! 
values.” The report discusses some prerequisites of corporation ecii- 
cation, pointing out the necessity of making physical, mental, ani 
vocational tests in order to get “the right man on the right job.” 
The value of systematic promotion and the advantages of a policy 
of transferring men from one job or department to another—rem- 
edying misfits—are briefly mentioned. Taking up the matter of 
grievances, the report declares that “a wise handling of misunder- 
standings, dissatisfactions and grievances is one of the most important 
problems now receiving wide attention.” The report concludes with 
a brief description of how some firms are encouraging the coopera- 
tion of their employees in the management of the business—that is, 
making the workers practically partners in management. 

Part III of the report includes special articles on the general sub- 
jects of Selection, Employment department, Home conditions, Train- 
ing courses, and Adjustment machinery. 
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CHOICE OF OCCUPATION OF CHILDREN LEAVING SCHOOL IN THE 
CANTON OF ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 


In a recently issued bulletin’ of the statistical bureau of the 
Swiss Canton of Zurich are published interesting statistics as to the 
choice of the ‘occupation of pupils leaving the cantonal primary 
and secondary schools in 1915. It may be noted that in the primary 
schools the school age varies from 6 to 16 years. The secondary 
school supplements the work of the primary schools for those chil- 
dren who desire to increase their knowledge though having no idea 
of going on to higher studies, and also prepares certain pupils for 
entrance into the middle schools. Attendance is compulsory in the 
primary school but generally voluntary in the secondary schools. 

The course of studies in the secondary school covers from two to 
four years and pupils are admitted from ten years and upward. In 
the Canton of Zurich, the primary schools have eight grades and the 
secondary schools three grades. Attendance is compulsory for eight 
years. 

The total number of pupils leaving the primary and secondary 
schools in Zurich in the spring of 1915 was 7,972, against 8,077 in 
1914. The decrease is partly explained by the fact that at the 
outbreak of the war a large number of alien children who had been 
living in the Canton returned with their parents to their native 
country. It is interesting to note that the pupils leaving school 
in 1915 had on an average a higher education than those leaving 
in 1914. In 1914, 51 per cent of the pupils leaving had attended 
the primary schools and 49 per cent the secondary schools, while 
in 1915 this proportion was exactly reversed. 

The statements of those who were able to report that they had 
made a choice of occupation before leaving school are summarized 
in the following table: 





1 Die Berufswahl der im Friihjahr 1915 aus der Volksschule ausgetretenen Schiiler. 
Winterthur, 1916. 58 pp. (Statistische Mitteilungen betreffend den Kanton Ziirich. 
Heft 122. Herausgegeben vom Kantonalen Statistischen Bureau.) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHOICE OF OCCUPATION MADE BY PUPILS LEAVING CF 
SCHOOL IN 1915. 
Pupils of pri- | Pupils of sec- 
marr schools.  — schools. Total. 
Choice of occupation. 1915 1914 It 
Num-| Per | Num-| Per }~———-————|—— 
ber. | cent. | ber. | cent. | num-| Por Per 
ber. cent. | cent 
MALE, 
Ag 
Entrance into a higher educational institution . 14 0.9 418 21.9 432 12.5 10.4 
Departure for the purpose of an education in In 
foreign languages. ................--...----- 5 3 59 3.1 64 1.9 2.5 
Entrance into the business or industrial estab- 
lishment of parents......................-.- 379 24.7 257 13.4 636 18.4 19.7 
ROPOIEIIIBIED 6.6 6 5 knw vcnns cece vocck ocgcccses 700 45.5 | 1,067 55.8] 1,767 51.2 19.6 
ais ocascadesenesssapave cei de 440 | 28.6 111 5.8 551 16.0 17.8 
re ee ty SUES Sta 1,538 | 100.0| 1,912] 100.0] 3,450| 100.0, 100.0 
FEMALE. a 
Entrance into a higher educational institution . 6 0.3 371 22.1 377 10.5 7.4 Te 
Departure for the purpose of education in for- Me 
INL, 1 aie Bs cas ece ne meds Jgneeccen 7 4 67 4.0 74 2.1 6.6 f 
Entrance into the business or industrial estab- La 
lishment of parents................-2-eee0e- 55 2.9 79 4.7 134 3.8 3.6 He 
Da riicinc 5 tcenseeccacecdvsets coos 37 19.9 432 25.7 810 22.7 23.9 Tr 
Industrial ae Sea 495 26.1 100 6.0 595 16.6 19.7 Pu 
Domestic occupation in: 
Own family— 
SUED, . cGy actaelscmweseee 306} 16.1 171} 10.2 477} 13.3 13.3 
Nonagricultural...................0.- 340 17.9 330 19.7 670 18.7 17.1 
WO SOIIED s 6s oni. ccb dies ssecccnccdes 311 16.4 127 7.6 438 12.3 8.4 
———E . Ag 
EP RS Ae ee vee eee 1,898 | 100.0 1,677 | 100.0] 3,575 100.0 | = 100.0 : 
ne 
The decrease shown in the number of pupils who entered gainfu! 
employment without any previous apprenticeship the report ascribes 
to the economic crisis caused by the war. This decrease, the repor' 
notes, indicates that in times of economic depression unskilled labor 7 
is less in demand than skilled labor. - 
A close study of the data presented shows in how large a measure us 
the future of children entering gainful occupations is dependent upon a 
their schooling. In the case of the boys leaving school, it becomes n 
evident that those entering into the business of their parents, as wel! 
as those choosing unskilled labor in the service of strangers, were 
largely primary-school pupils, while about three-fifths of those choos- 
ing apprenticeship in a skilled occupation were pupils of the secon«- 
ary schools (1,067 out of 1,767). A majority of the girls who are 
being apprenticed are likewise from the secondary schools, while 
. . ( | 
more than four-fifths of those choosing unskilled labor have merely a a 
primary-school education (1,452 out of 21,807). 
. ee ; ‘ : h: 
Below are shown the principal industrial and occupational groups 2 
from among which the pupils of both sexes chose their future occu- 
* t 
ation. 
Pp 0! 
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CHOICE OF OCCUPATION OF PUPILS LEAVING SCHOOL, BY SEX, INDUSTRIAL AND 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, AND IN WHAT CAPACITY, 1914 AND 1915. 
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FEMALE. 
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Foodstuffs, etc., industry ........ 
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ment following. 


of 19.7 per cent over July. 


IMMIGRATION IN JULY, 1916. 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted into the United States 
during the first eight months of 1916 has been in excess of the 
number admitted during the corresponding months of 1915. There 
has also been an increase from month to month during the first five 
months of 1916. June shows a decrease of 0.8 per cent from May, 
July a decrease of 18.6 per cent from June, and August an increase 
These facts are brought out in the state- 
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IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 
; 1914, 1915, AND 1916. 
if Per cent of 
it increase 
Month. 1914 1915 1916 over pre ‘ 
- ceding 
month. 
os BSS Se es ee ee te sdhibbentcstee 44,708 15, 481 17, 293 gs kt 
, SE RI SRR MRE, A RIE Ae Se 46, 873 13, 873 24,740 3.1 : 
; dene wenesdseancescherntenedersecscep-seceseaccsins 92, 621 19, 263 27, 586 115 no 
t charccAgunanardicthencnies<0bhsaabssbe.1 ebuaeaie 119, 885 24, 532 30, 560 10.2 
j AT, REE ETA CB A PRIN TRONS SH: 5 5 107, 796 26, 069 31,021 in] co 
: ML oc. ch Milccan die awseck dikeeskt Bibs 71, 728 22, 598 30, 764 1g 4 
Rtas Radtecetell ther ciarche Aamir umes cahiecestceesvaletens 60, 377 21; 504 25, 035 18. ba 
i adn dhind Waiiatlels tiie ex bbedtneneknetcosshonnce 37,7 21, 949 29, 975 19.7 m 
1 Decrease. fy 
ho 
: Classified by races, the number of immigrant aliens admitted into ‘a 
. . . . . 103 
} and emigrant aliens departing from the United States during July. 1 
1915 and 1916, was as follows: ee 
IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTING FROM -" 
THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1915 AND 1916. oe 
—-- —— GI 
Admitted. Departing. 
Race. 
July, 1915. | July, 1916. | July, 1915. | July, 191 ; 
hdc wae eer 5 a St 
Nass, ecu e i ccbes tiie deegadsiecspuesed 486 797 210 140 au 
iia sete enebes ash ycnsccedsacescedee & : 30 118 58 15 of 
Bohemian and Moravian..................-..-...-...--- 54 15 Plies... . 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin....................... 419 160 f ea 
| SRS SE | Se eee ee ee 357 180 157 ) 
Croatian and Slavonian ............-......---2-----ee- 54 33 aa te: 
ESS SS ee ee a eee ee 454 719 109 232 va 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian................ ... 12 3 a ‘ 
Dutch and "Flem Bats oS Ree RESETS Nes 4 eT E ea sews 548 322 39 76 28 
EN De casencccesdbecscsbibenccediasece cn tbeece 11 2 4 3 
DRIES oath Scidks Jabd buns babs 066 Cevins Weevadavatws 2,787 3,119 578 617 we 
atcch Gel secs. suberes Goan sone liasentoektebees 341 631 48 15 hi 
EE ee Fe ee ee eee are ere 834 1, 526 4s 25 sie 
EE vén dl did ss athanbite eb WeNean ai asabeheccdettes 798 7 30 55 
ccs th os < cb Bhh Cedeaboawissereeseoyadhesd 2,314 1,692 185 188 M 
dc. Lehn nc dei ccwsebiewe csi araheen 1, 357 1,031 12 12 
RE tsh ndss 4105 FES buad > «Ah s en deapansesnsderques 1, 530 1,618 141 186 
Ttalian ahs » RE! & Cue Bh eas oi Ege Sa 423 340 457 212 
sss 5h Ede irdiltvintapeylecndevtinee<s 1,913 3,004 4,649 189 
SN bianceb cb scoch divbans decevccccroqenccoces cine 903 686 69 30) 
 Mtnin o> os ba wabgaad s 4iqpdekass <paserscsesee tay il 5 6 7 
DMIs 6.4.c2ds420.ns00 ces ~ 10h 0icach oth ose deaeeus 35 37 on 
Ee dad scniiehhelis pent sd 4¢bsb hen eianedsbeese 64 17 6 12 
En ge aed he Pak ee ee deeens ee ees 1,121 1,132 26 101 po 
Pacific I DS ches dndbhe sieutds keeaenonns comely cubeee 2 aa ! : 
Te 2 2. 2 ¥ a ak esignainden dle on > cawee eneeans takes 350 283 76 9 vil 
0 en soa oP e) pees ae 758 1,118 70 53 ti 
en 8 baat canbe arts andtabert seh se 41 49 5 2 a 
teri «inh ah sinnd odehednskewestoeking ob occandps 330 413 522 at 
Ruthenian (Russniak)...............-.---.+----------- 160 BBP losetspes...- 1 
elias $4lvet $0 reks Sapemnredes +4 Smad 1,027 1, 706 229 387 ty 
DIONE 65 oo wba ps 65-0605 - oo umaned congephscsonsbsccchece 937 1,081 168 184 
I ina to A te PPM eli tal 5 SOR ef S ; pe ; . x? ro 
pamish........-----.---0ereeeeee ence cece terse ce teeees 4 , 202 co 
Spanish-American ...........--.-----+----+--+++-ee0+-- 143 211 42 46 
rere rete eee eee eee eee 40 93 22 6 
EAs witigcw vn doe pun geedgebngc cesevgecscesses sapnath 20 39 ae i 
CC Pee eerer ert iri treet eee eee bo a p. we 
‘West Indian (except Cuban) ........----.-------------- 2 
Other eae bpivan-do . Mietedinc alesis to: saeoun <a 198 |. 203 30 54 M: 
Nots Can, se ecoeubtgenautdoensonsbanes chess Spb dele lyesp ete tes ddees 1, 481 1,107 
it sassiabuatbesathcaaghrqnssases teseeebas ca 21, 504 25, 035 9, 861 5, 429 
sh 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 
UNITED STATES. 





CALIFORNTA.—IJndustrial Accident Commission. Report of decisions for the 
year 1915. Vol. 2. [Sacramento] 1916. 1121 pp. 

Contains report of decisions under the employers’ liability act, commonly 
known as the Roseberry Act, an elective measure applying only to those filing 
notice of their intention to come under its provisions, and under the workmen’s 
compensation insurance and safety act, as amended, effective January 1, 1914, 
which superseded the Roseberry Act. This act is a compulsory compensation 
measure and includes all classes of labor with the exception of farm, dairy, 
agricultural, viticultural or horticultural labor, stock or poultry raising, house- 
hold domestic service, and employments which are both casual and not in the 
usual course of the business of the employer. This act was amended by the 
legislature in 1915 to cover occupational diseases. The volume contains about 
1,000 decisions, of which 7 are under the Roseberry Act. The dismissed cases 
number 110. There are included also 8 decisions of the Supreme Court and 
District Court of Appeals of California on review of decisions made by the 
commission, 

GEeoRGIA.— Department of Commerce and Labor. Fourth annual report of the 
Commissioner of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending December 
31, 1915. Atlanta, 1916. 85 pp. 

Embraces a résumé of approximately 100 years of industrial progress in the 
State; an article on the natural resources of the State; statistics showing the 
amount and value of the raw material used during 1915 by the manufacturers 
of the State; the number of employees; the amount of wages paid to wage 
earners; the value of manufactured articles; and other information. The 166 
textile mills, with a combined capital of $48,849,232.73, turned out product 
valued at $70,241,926.81. They employed 15,242 females and 22,063 males, 
2.336, or 15.3 per cent, of the former being under 16 years of age. The highest 
weekly wage paid to women workers was $18 and the lowest was $2; the 
highest paid to male workers was $32 and the lowest $2. 
MASSACHUSETTS.—Bureau of Statistics. Rates of wages and hours of labor in 

steam and electric railway service in Massachusetts. June 1, 1916. Boston, 
1916. 60 pp. (Labor bulletin, No. 115, being Part III of the annual report 
on the statistics of labor for 1916.) 

This is a special report on the rates of wages and hours of labor in the 
entire railway service in Massachusetts. It supplements previous annual re- 
ports on union scale of wages and hours of labor by including information pre- 
viously omitted, having reference to those occupations represented in construc- 
tion, maintenance, and repair work, while prior reports pertained to the oper- 
ation of rolling stock. Data for the report were secured from printed and 
typewritten “ Rules” or schedules furnished by the officials of the steam rail- 
road and electric railway companies, and of the several labor organizations 
concerned, 

The data for steam railroads are of date May 15, 1916, and for street rail- 
ways of date October 1, 1915. 


MicHigAn.—Department of Labor. Thirty-third annuat report [1915]. Lan- 
sing, 1916. 741 pp. 
This report gives detailed statistics of. inspections of factories and work- 
shops, stores, buildings, restaurants, hotels, and schoolhouses, with supplemen- 
tary reports of the State boat inspector and the coal-mine inspector. There are 
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also presented prison and reformatory statistics, a summary of accidents po. 
ported, a list of orders issued suggesting compliance with the provisions of |, \y, 
statistics of the Michigan free employment bureaus, a list of banks in jhe 
State, a compilation of labor laws, and reports of municipalities. 

During the year 1915 there were 14,359 inspections of factories and work. 
shops, in which were employed 452,105 persons at the time of securing the statis. 
tics, 65,708 (14.5 per cent) being females and 386,397 (85.5 per cent) being 
males, with an aggregate daily pay roll of $1,116,428.80. There were 1,226 mules 
employed under 16 years of age. The average daily hours of labor for males was 
9.4 and for females 8.6. About half of the firms inspected, 7,250, or 50.5 per 
cent, carried workmen’s compensation insurance. There were 2,834 inspections 
of stores employing 28,074* people at an average daily wage of $2.12; 529 pes. 
taurants employing 4,599* persons at an average daily wage of $1.31; 986 ho- 
tels employing 11,387* persons at an average daily wage of $1.16. 

The six free employment offices in the State sent 54,000 persons to employers 
desiring help, an increase of 15,342 over 1914. 

In 15 coal mines operated in 4 counties, 239 accidents occurred, of which 5 
were fatal. 

In all, 7,110 accidents, 75 being fatal, were reported to the department. (Of 
these, 2,775 (39 per cent) occurred in connection with automobiles and auto- 
mobile accessories. Approximately 75 per cent were due to causes other than 
machinery. In 2,425 cases (34.1 per cent) the disability did not extend }e- 
yond one-half day. A comparison of these figures with the number of accidents ° 
reported to the Michigan Industrial Accident Board (in 1915 a total of 39,781, 
of which 332 were fatal’) shows that they are far from complete and owit 
many fatal as well as nonfatal accidents. 


New JEersEy.—Depariment of Labor. Thirty-eighth annual report of the Burcau 
of Industrial Statistics for the year ending October 31, 1915. Camden, 
1916. 296 pp. 

Presents comparative statistics of manufacturers for the calendar years 1913 
and 1914; a tabular and analytic review of employment, working time, waxes, 
accidents, etc., on steam railroads; a review of retail prices of food supplies; 
statistics of the fruit and vegetable canning industry; and a year’s record of 
occurrences of interest to labor and industry, grouped under the title Industri:! 
Chronology of New Jersey, as follows: Accidents to workmen while on duty; 
suspension of work—temporary or permanent—in manufacturing establish- 
ments; changes in working hours and wages; expansion of manufacturing in- 
dustry ; industrial property damaged or destroyed by fire; organization of trade 
and labor unions; and such strikes as have occurred during the 12 months cov- 
ered by the chronological record. 

The number of manufacturing establishments on December 31, 1914, was 
2,624, divided into 89 general groups, with total capital of $1,025,169,694. The 
aggregate average number of wage earners employed was 325,634. Of these, 
233,208 were males 16 years of age and over, 87,669 were females 16 years of 
age and over, and 4,757 were children of both sexes who were less than 16 years. 
The total amount paid in wages was $183,530,980, or $563.61 per employee. 

On railroads, for the year ending June 30, 1914, 44,898 persons were employed, 
to whom $35,586,727.36 were paid in wages—an average daily wage of $2.82. 
The employees injured numbered 2,490; 53 injuries resulted fatally. 


1 All the employees did not receive wages, and the average is based upon the number (0 


whom wages were paid. 
2See MonTHLY Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, April, 191°, 


p. 61. 
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For the year ending September 30, 1914, the report notes 3,795 accidents, of 
which 259 (6.8 per — were fatal and 3,536 (93.2 per cent) nonfatal. Approxi- 
mately one-third (65.6 per cent) of the accidents were reported by the rail- 
roads. One bended and twenty-seven strikes and lockouts are reported, 
involving 26,786 wage earners and an aggregate wage loss of $598,989, or 
$22.40 for every participator. The aggregate number of days lost was 288,309, 
an average of 10.7 for each wage earner concerned. A detailed history of the 
strike of the Standard Oil Co. employees at Bayonne and the strike of the 
workers at the American Agricultural Chemical Co. at Roosevelt is given. 
Wromine.—State Coal Mine Inspector. Annual report, year ending September 

30, 1915. Cheyenne [1916]. 40 pp. 

This report shows a total coal production for the year ending September 
30, 1915, of 6,268,990 tons; total employees, 7,379; fatal accidents, 21; non- 
fatal accidents, 144; tons of coal produced per accident, 37,994; number of fatal 
accidents per 1,000 employees, 2.85. It emphasizes the importance of safety 
in mines, 


UnireD STATES.—Congress. House. Committee on Labor. National employ- 
ment bureau. Report to accompany H. R. 5783. |Washington, 1916.) 
12 pp. (64th Cong., Ist sess., H. Rept. No. 424.) 


At the hearings held by the committee on H. R. 57883 statements were made 
by the Secretary of Labor; the Commissioner of Labor Statistics; Hon. J. I. 
Nolan, Congressman from California; Dr. B. A. Sekely, representing the 
National Liberal Immigration League; and Mr. D. B. Wheeler, of Washington, 
D. C., all agreeing on the necessity of immediate legislation to take eare of 
the problem of unemployment. No one appeared in opposition to the legisla- 
tion. This report is largely devoted to the statement of the Secretary of Labor, 
Hon. W. B. Wilson. In conclusion, the report says: 


H. R. 5783, introduced by Mr. Nolan, contains a comprehensive plan for the 
establishment of such a bureau and embodies the proposition to use the post 
offices, postal facilities, and postal employees under the direction of a bureau 
of employment established in the Department of Labor. This idea has met 
with the approval of the committee and practically all students of the ques- 
tion, since it offers the oppertunity ef using for the solution of this problem 
well-established departments of the Government already organized. More- 
over, it recommends itself for the reason that the expense entailed will thus 
be comparatively small. Also, as the post office is already the eenter of the 
social life in every community and the inhabitants habitually visit these 
offices, the system can at once be put into operation and those in most need 
of service of this kind be immediately acquainted with its opportunities 
through channels with which they are familiar and in the habit of using 
daily. The facilities for free and easy intercommunication possessed by 
the Post Office Department will also aid greatly in making the system 
efficient. * * 

The Asm for legislation of this character is denied by no one; and, 
indeed, the increasing menace of the situation in regard to unemployment at 
certain seasons of the year is so apparent that all students of the question 
agree that some remedy must be found. * * * 

The committee is comvinced that it is in the power of Congress, by imme- 
diate action (which should be taken before another season of unemployment 
is upen us}, to alleviate to a large extent the appalling situation that periodi- 
cally eonfronts the country by reasen of unemployment and earnestly urges 
the immediate attention of Congress thereto. 

— —— Senate. The Serman’s Act of 1915. Address delivered at the ninth 
annual meeting of the American Association for Labor Legislation, held 
im Washington, D. C., on December 28, 1915, by Henry W. Farnam, 
Washington, 1916. 16 pp. (64th Cong., Ist sess., S. Doe. No. 333.) ~ 
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Unirep Srates.—Congress. Senate. The Federal Farm Loan Act, approved 
July 17, 1916, with marginal notes and index, 8S. Doc. 500, 64th Congress, 
ist sess. Washington, 1916. 50 pp. 

This is an act to provide capital for agricultural development, to create 
standard form of investment based upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates of 
interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United States bonds, to 
create Government depositaries and financial agents for the United States, ang 
for other purposes. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Financial statistics of 
cities having a population of over 30,000. 1915. Washington, 1916. 338 jy), 





Contains 34 tables and 27 diagrams as a part of the text and 32 genera) 
tables setting forth financial statistics of 204 cities having a population of 
over 30,000 in 1915, the total population represented by these cities being 
81,168,150, or 31 per cent of the population of the entire country. Massachusetts 
has the largest number of cities in this class, namely, 19. These cities show 
total receipts of $271,505,178 which, added to the cash balance at the beginning 
of the year, made a total of $2,381,103,700. The payments for governmen(:| 
and nongovernmental purposes were $2,118,134,530, leaving a cash balance it 
the close of the year of $262,969,170. 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Vocational guidance 
bibliography. June.7, 1916. [Washington, 1916] 31 pp. 


—- Public Health Service. Health insurance: Report of standing commiticc 
adopted by the conference of State and Territorial health authorities with, 
the United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., May 18, 11\. 
Washington, 1916. 8 pp. (Reprint No. 352 from the Public Health Rv- 
ports, July 21, 1916, pp. 1919-1925.) 


The committee, consisting of William C. Woodward, M. D., health officer of 
the District of Columbia, and B. S. Warren, surgeon, United States Health 
Service, recommends the following fundamental provisions in any health-insur- 
ance measure proposed for National or State Governments: 


1, Insured persons.—Every person engaged in a gainful occupation and earn- 
ing less than a specified annual income, say $1,000, should be entitled to the 
benefits provided under the law. Every person earning more than the specified 
annual income should be allowed to qualify for the same benefits or greater 
benefits according to annual income. 

2. Funds.—To be provided jointly by contributions from employees and eim- 
ployers; the Government to appropriate for the expenses of supervision «i 
administration.’ 

‘8. Benefits —The following benefits should be provided: 

(a) Cash benefits —Weekly cash payments in case of disability due to sic! 
ness, nonindustrial accident, or to childbearing by the beneficiary, for a period 
not to exceed 26 weeks in any one 12-month period. 

(b) Death benefits—Cash payment (for funeral expenses) to legal heirs for 
death due to sickness or nonindustrial accident. 

(c) Medical :benefits—To include adequate medical and surgical care, medi- 
cines and appliances in home, hospital, sanatorium, dispensary, or physician 
office, beginning with the first day of disability, whether due to sickness, no1- 
industrial accident, or to childbearing by the beneficiary or the wife of tlic 
beneficiary, and limited to a period of 26 weeks in one 12-month period. 

4. Administration.—All matters of promulgation of rules and regulations ani 
appeals should be vested in a National or State commission created for tli's 
purpose. All matters of local administration should be vested in local boar«s 
of directors, federated according to districts, subject to supervision by tlic 
central authorities, and rules and regulations promulgated by the commission. 

The commission and all local and federated boards should be composed 0! 
persons representing the contributors to the funds. The number representil- 








1 Compare proposal of American Association for Labor Legislation, p. 65 of this issu 
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employees and employers should be in the same ratio as their respective 
contributions. 

Provision should be made for free choice of any physician registered on the 
local panel, and provision might be made also for adequate institutional care 
for those who prefer this method of medical benefits. 

A corps of full-time medical officers should be provided within the National 
or State health service to have supervision of all hospital and dispensary relief ; 
to examine all insured persons claiming to be disabled, and issue certificates in 
accordance with the regulations promulgated by the commission; to advise the 
administrative authorities and all contributors to the funds as to the best 
measures for the relief and prevention of sickness; to advise with the physicians 
attending sick members as to measures which will shorten the periods of dis- 
ability ; and to perform such other duties as may be fixed by regulations. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

ARGENTINA.—Boletin del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires. 
May, 1916 (No. 34). 

Continues from the preceding number the report of an investigation or study 
by the Department of Labor on labor conditions in the Federal District and in 
Chaco and Formosa. 

AUSTRALIA.—Commonicealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Labor and In- 
dustrial Branch. Report No. 6. Prices, purchasing power of money, 
wages, trade-unions, unemployment, and gencral industrial conditions, 
1914-15. May, 1916. Melbourne [1916]. 183 pp. 

The scope of this report is indicated in the title. The number of trade-unions 
in the Commonwealth increased from 302 with a membership of 147,049 in 1906, 
to 713 with a total membership of 528,031 in 1915, The largest membership, not 
including the miscellaneous group, was in the railway and tramway services. 
Compared with 1911, the base year, the weighted average purchasing power of 
money index number shows an increase of 14 per cent for 1914 and of 27.8 per 
cent for 1915. The weighted average normal weekly rate of wages as expressed 
by index numbers, for adult male workers on December 31, 1915, the wage pay- 
able on April 30, 1914, being taken as the base—1,000—was 1,023, and for 
female workers, 1,006. The weighted average working hours per week on 
December 31, 1915, were 48.77 for male workers and 49.12 for female workers, 
as compared with 48.93 and 49.08, respectively, on April 30, 1914. Operations 
under the arbitration and wages board acts show a total of 208 awards or 
determinations made and 130 agreements filed in 1914, and 274 awards and 
243 agreements in 1915. The report notes, during 1915, 358 industrial disputes 
involving 81,292 workers with a total loss in days of 583,225 and a wage loss of 
£299,633 ($1,458,163.99). GSee p. GS.) In 1915, 111,339 applications for em- 
ployment were filed with the State free employment bureaus, and 39,089 posi- 
tions were filled. In the same year 5,027 industrial accidents occurred; 144 
were fatal and 4,883-incapacitated for more than 14 days. More than 80 per 
cent of the accidents occurred in the mining industry. 

Labor Bulletin (published quarterly). Melbourne, July, 1916 
(No. 13, January-March, 19106). 

Contains the usual current material on labor conditions, unemployment, 
retail and wholesale prices, house rents, industrial disputes, rates of wages, 
operations under the arbitration and wages board acts, emigration, employ- 
ment bureaus, industrial accidents and labor legislation. 

Official year book of the Commonwealth of Australia, containing au- 
thoritative statistics for the period 1901 to 1914 and corrected statistics for 
the period 1788 to 1900. Number 8, 1915. Melbourne, [1916]. 1127 [1] pp. 

In addition to the statistical material in this volume concerning political, 
social, and economic conditions in Australia, the year book contains special 
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articies dealing with subjects of particular interest to labor and contained jn 
those sections referring to industrial unionism and labor and industrial sta- 
tistics. Considerable use is made of maps and diagrams. 


Avustria.—Amtlliche Nachrichten des k. k. Ministeriums des Innern, betre fiend 
die Unfall- und Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter. Vienna, June, 1916. 
Special articles and current reports on matters relating to the social-insurance 
system of Austria; a special supplement reports financial and sickness statistics 
of the workmen’s sick funds for the years 1912 and 1913. 


— Arbeitsstatistisches Amt im Handclsminisicrium, Die Arbeitseinstellungen 
und Aussperrungen in Oesterrich wiéhrend des Jahres 1914. Vienna, 1:16, 
95, 76 pp. 

A report of the Austrian bureau of labor statistics on strikes and lockouts 
during 1914. An appendix gives statistics of employers’ and workmen's orguni- 
zations. The strike and lockout statistics are reviewed on pages 70 and 71 of 
the present number of the Review. 

Die kollektiven arbeits- und Lohnvertriige in Osterreich. Abschliisse 
und Erneuerungen des Jahres 1913. ’ Vienna, 1916. 178 pp. 

The present report on collective agreements entered into in Austria during 
1913 continues a series begun in 1906 by the Austrian bureau of labor st: 
tistics. During the year 1913, 500 collective agreements, covering 10,986 est:!)- 
lishments and affecting 142,682 workmen, were concluded. The number of 
newly concluded agreements decreased 23 per cent as compared with the averave 
number for the seven preceding years, while the number of establishments 
covered corresponds to the average for these seven years, and the number of 
workmen affected decreased by about 4 per cent. Of the total agreements con- 
cluded during the year, 45 per cent were new agreements and 55 per cent 
were renewals. Classified as local and shop agreements, 170 agreements, affect- 
ing 119,234 workmen, were local or group agreements, while 330, affecting 
23,448 workmen, were shop agreements. The data concerning the duration of 
the agreements concluded in 1913 have been summarized in the table following: 


CLASSIFIED DURATION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED IN AUSTRIA 






































IN 1913. 
Establishments Workmen 
Agreements. covered. covered. 
Duration.! _ 
Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 
Less than one year ...............-.0.-.--- 8 1.77 15 0.18 293 0). 22 
One year but less than two years. .......-. 69 15. 27 305 3. 56 3, 969 3.01 
Two years but less than three years........ 171 37. 83 3,617 42, 21 54, 621 41.44 
Three years but less than four years...-..- 130 28. 76 2,676 31.23 | 51,300 38. 9 
Four years but less than five years. ....... 60 13, 27 1, 828 21. 33 20, 213 15. 34 
Five years and OV€Pr............--00+-+---- 4 3. 10 128 1. 49 1, 400 1. 06 
tan: vasvdsccesenebenehssebhne>ss | 452 100. 00 8, 569 100.00 | 131, 805 100, 00 





! In 48 agreements, covering 2,417 establishments and 10,877 workmen, the duration was indeterminate. 


The following table shows the total number of collective agreements in 
force, with the number of establishments included and number of employees 
affected, on December 31, 1913, by industries. The data given in this table 
are somewhat defective, because many agreements are broken or terminate: 
by notice before their actual expiration without this fact being reported to the 
bureau, and partly because agreements of indeterminate duration are not in- 
cluded in the compilation, as no information could be obtained as to whether 
or not these agreements were still in force. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRIESIN FORCE IN AUSTRIA DEC, 
31, 1913. 





























































Number . 

Number of N a 

Industry and occupational groups. of establish- . k ‘. 

agreements.| ments pad sy 

covered. Coverss. 
Rg eee nncces nc scgesasmessicencescscencees 1 J 87 
MINING 00020 ccc sc cccccccccccccccwccccc cess ccccc cc scceccccccccccces 2 4] 39, 200 
Stone, earthenware, glass, and china. ..........-.-..----+--0+-.+-+e- 52 79 21, 239 
Sr EE SEE cc cc cdceccccccctecccesccccccesccoceces 397 2, 873 78, 004 
ie iG oe ame watens:edina asin eons na 179 2,925 24,178 
IRE L snc cise s scsi cnphgcnes ers cactisscccnsacases targa 45 233 3, 696 
Pi Gatdintnees ods ace tcbwcse wescsessendecanecsuscoesewes 27 64 5. 349 
NRC et eet accccnsscateccncawecsnsscenseessncacececsees 18 364 1, 415 
cB eg ilrs Salts dc cok We bebseseUdtesencacews sabeodwd 164 15, 788 54, 808 
2) eee KitRn we ECPE SERENE Go Seain shee cep beg a 35 1,133 10, 266 
Ernest ab xgedorsesencocndoccrcacenesceceresssceseases 194 3.163 30), 857 
Hotels, restaurants, cafés, etc................-..----. iddbcdiisdescal 10 1,946 5.717 
inc ckcckpataedcdsdegens cQaphesenesceeinsaseentus 20 20 2, 025 
I Habs db5 06 sk ssc cieecccss Shed ewaeede ck tae aoe 25 5, 640 99. 451 
ie ites iis. sheen s sap iin ebhdiesehavererss 24 1, 881 23, 907 
MMS inks ccc denirddendiarccavewseebbessvense< &5 2, 625 18, 590 
I ie cncivsn ca vicgwesencstnseneccens oad. 10 10 01 
SEE ee ree ee eer, eee eT ee ee ee 13 13 329 
haltech ig tell a hxoe:intnkinsally Wain Meta Atanas wd ite Sages lan: atlas whine 1,601 | 39, 519 | 419,372 


















The principal provisions in agreements entered into in 1913 relate to wages 
(97 per cent of all agreements) and to the hours of labor (S87 per cent). The 
principal facts in regard to hours of labor, as reflected in these collective 
agreements, are disclosed in the table following: 
















NUMBER AND PER CENT OF AGREEMENTS, ESTABLISHMENTS COVERED, AND 
WORKMEN AFFECTED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NORMAL HOURS OF LABOR 
ON THE FIRST FIVE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 































































Establishments Workmen Earlier closing on Satur- 
Agreements. covered. covered. days.! 
Normal hours of labor 
on the first 5 days of Estab- : 
the week. Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num- Per | Agree-} lish- | Work- 
ber. | cent. | ber. | cent. ber. cent. | ments.| ments | (vured 
covered.| Covered. 
athlete naan aacin no aiéu 7 4.7 156 2.0 406 | Se Se eee 
3 EAS eet aa 2 5 201 2.5 1,414 lL 2 201 1, 414 
€ OR Ee 7 LF 116 1.5 795 6 2 101 514 
be i eae 103 25.1 | 3,978 49. 6 58, 405 45. 2 75 | 3,108 47,473 
BP 8k Oo Ea 19 4.6 176 2.2 1,993 1.6 18 141 1, 593 
RE ere * 103 25.1 959 12.0 25,218 19.5 95 921 24,415 
_ ee - 27 6.6 705 8.8 19, 084 14.8 25 703 19, 030 
; | I 9 re 108 26. 3 675 8.4 17, 617 13.6 73 377 14, 234 
& Oe 18 4.4 773 9.6 2,308 1.8 5 651 1,329 
) EEE SS ee, eee 2 5 76 9 165 ° 1 75 150 
SE ERS i 12 2.9 100 1.2 47 4 5 55 220 
Se ht Geen 1 73 5 a Se ae phdinadetaes bides 
pa dhe 1 3 105 1.3 1,305 WW Usducevssdisnecsccmeawitons<os 
ae 410 | 100.0} 9,020} 100.0] 129,180 




































1 Of the agreements shown here, 25, covering 717 establishments and 19,473 workmen, in addition to 

earlier closing on Saturday also provide for earlier closing on other week days. Fourteen establishments 

— without regulating the daily hours of labor, provide for earlier closing on Saturday are not included 
ere 





_— establishments and workmen covered were enumerated under agreements providing for 12 hours 
abor. 
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Brazit (SAo Pauto).—Boletim do Departamento Estadual do Trabalho. So 
Paulo. First quarter, 1916 (vol. 5, No. 18). 

Industrial accidents in 1915, the labor market in 1915, and labor legislation. 
DENMARK.—Statens Statistiske Departement. Statistiske meddelelser. 5, 

rekke, 51. bind. Copenhagen, 1916. 3 parts in 1 volume. 

Constitutes volume 51 of the fourth series of the general statistics of Den- 
mark, and contains the results of the population census of Denmark of Fel- 
ruary 1, 1916, wages of agricultural laborers in 1915, and statistics of produc- 
tion of products subject to State regulation, namely, alcohol, beer, sugar, olev- 
margarine, and cigarettes. 

In the inquiry covering wages of agricultural laborers there were included 
6,700 workers. The average annual wages of male workers hired by the 
year and living with the family of the employer was 441 crowns ($118.19). 
To this should be added the value of board and lodging, which may be esti- 
mated at 354 crowns ($94.87) for the year. The annual average wage of 
female domestics was 264 crowns ($70.75), with 302 crowns ($80.94) adudi- 
tional estimated for board and lodging. These wages are an increase of 3\) 
per cent over those prevailing in 1910, 

The daily wage of day workers (males) was found to be about 3.5 crowns 
($0.94) for the spring and summer months, 3.75 crowns ($1.01) during the 
harvest season, and 2.5 crowns ($0.67) during the winter months. The corre- 
sponding rates for female day workers were 2 crowns ($0.54), 2.83 crowns 
($0.62), and 1.5 crowns ($0.40), respectively. 

The daily hours of work of all agricultural laborers in Denmark vary from 
9 to 10 hours in the spring and summer, 10 to 10} hours during harvest, and 
8 to 84 hours in winter. These hours have remained practically unchange:| 
since 1905. 

— Statistiske Effterretninger udgivet af det Statistiske Departement. Co- 
penhagen July 21, 1916; August 5, 1916; August 22, 1916. 

Contain retail prices (average and index numbers) July, 1916, emigration in 
"1915, and unemployment in May, 1916. 

France.—Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, Paris. 
June, 1916. (Vol. 23, No. 6.) 

Besides containing a special study on the volume of employment, begun 
shortly after the oufbreak of the war, this volume includes current reports 
on strikes and lockouts, operations of the governmental unemployment fund 
and the central employment exchange, together with special articles on the 
application of the minimum-wage law enacted in 1915. Labor conditions in 
foreign countries are briefly reviewed. Current legislation and judicial deci- 
sions are noted. 

Bureau de la Statistique Générale de la France. Résultats statistiques du 


recensement générale de la population, effectué le 5 mars 1911. Vol. J, 
part 2. Paris, 1915. 168 pp. 


Forms the second part of the first volume of the general population census 
of March 5, 1911. The first part of this volume showed the so-called “legal” 
population, i. e., the persons habitually residing in each locality, while the 
second part shows the “present” population, based on individual schedules 
for all persons present in each locality on the day of the enumeration. On 
March 5, 1911, the “legal” population was 39,602,258, and the “present” popu- 
lation 39,192,133. The “present” population is shown for all France and for 
the individual Departments by sex, age, conjugal condition, place of birth, 
and literacy, In an appendix the same data are shown for foreign countries. 
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Prance.—Jinistéere du travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Conseil Supérieur 
du Travail. Allaitement maternal au magasin et @ Vatelier. Procés- 
verbaugr, enquéte et documents. Paris, 1916. 24 pp. 

A bill providing that mothers working in mercantile or industrial establish- 
ments be granted one hour each day or haif an hour twice a day in which to 
nurse their infants less than 1 year old, without reduction of wages, was 
passed on June 12, 1913, by the Chamber of Deputies. The present volume 
contains a report on this bill by the permanent committee of the Superior 
Labor Council. The report advocates legislation still more liberal to mothers. 
A new bill drafted by the committee provides in addition that mothers may 
nurse their infants in the establishment and that each employer must furnish 
x decent secluded place to employed mothers who nurse their infants. 

In an appendix is given similar legislation in Denmark, Spain, Italy, Nor- 
way, Argentina, Roumania, and Sweden, 

GerMANyY—Amlliche Nachrichten des Reichsversicherungsamts. Berlin. June 
and July, 1916. 

Current reports on the operation of the German social insurance system; 
laws amending the Insurance Code are reproduced (see p. 58). 

Great Britain—Board of Trade. General report to the Board of Trade upon 
the accidents that have occurred on the railways of the United Kingdom 
during the year 1915. London, 1916. 17 pp. 

This report is presented under three general heads: (1) Train accidents; 
(2) Accidents caused by the movement of trains and railway vehicles ex- 
clusive of train accidents; (8) Accidents on railway premises not due to train 
accidents or to the movement of trains and railway vehicles. These are 
further subdivided in each of the three groups according as they relate to 
passengers, servants of the railways, and other persons, The following table 
is a general summary of all accidents: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED OR INJURED ON THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN 1915, COMPARED WITH 1914, SHOWING THE PER CENT OF INCREASE OR 
DECREASE, 








Per cent of increase 


























€ ( jad 
1914. 1915. 1915 over 1914. 
Group. eS | eS 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
Rae: 
1, Train accidents: 
POM ob cvcdcccdccsvcevceceseties 6 322 269 | 1,432 |14,383.3} 1344.7 
EE ns ceapenscoeueie . 115 9 | 183 | 12.5 | 59. 1 
i ctise.schetaccnsas Sido wlihec«sheee i. aa Titec spontes 100.0 
2. Accidents due to movement of trains 
and railway vehicles, exclusive of train 
accidents: 
EI OPT re eee eet re 119 2,118 162 2,355 | 36.1 | 11.2 
Ee cons 6 oth hessmesceebe Hu 417 4,950 403 4,962 | 23.4 | 2 
a SIRS HE ae 565 344 521 | 334 | 27.8 3 
3. Accidents on railway premises not in- 
cluding 1 and 2: 
de ee ninsccscsecbecess 3) | 6 ES ee 
a i — fo. | | arRh epeeepee 
IE 50S ov60 o0n's 060 cs cbeees (¢) (3) 40 | | ES See 
ts ons icwovnnwscewesie 1,115 |- 7,850 | 1,469 | 31,740 422.3 418.1 








1 This increase is due to one accident in which 227 persons were killed and 246 were injured. 
2 Decrease. 


3 Data not available. 
4 Based upon the totals of groups 1 and 2 only. 
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Of the 22,472 persons injured and 105 killed in accidents on railway premises, 
incidental to and not directly connected with railway working, the report states 
that “ the bulk of them were due to misadventure and comparatively few could 
be attributed to preventable causes.” 


GREAT Britain.—Board of Trade Labor Gazette. London, August, 1916. 

Current review of the labor market and volume of employment in the prin- 
cipal industries, reports from the labor exchanges, and labor conditions in 
foreign countires; also special articles on employment in Germany, retail food 
prices, and English and German food production. Current court decisions 
affecting labor are reviewed. 


Dope poisoning [London, 1916]. 4 pp. 





—— Factory Inspector's Ofice. Nitrous fumes. [London, 1916]. 1 p. 


— — TNT Manufacture: Precautionary measures, 1916. [London, 1916.) 
20 pp. 
See p. 52. 
— Local Government Board. Forty-fifih annual report of the local govern. 
ment board, 1915-16. Part Il—Housing and town planning. London, 1916. 


19 pp. 
“ During the year to which the present report relates there has been a marked 


diminution in the activity of local authorities generally in housing matters.” 
Private building continues also to be much restricted, “and it is to be feared 
that in many districts in England and Wales there exists, or will exist on the 
conclusion of the war, a very serious need for additional accommodation for 
persons of the working class.” 

The following table shows the amount of loans and the number of homes 
erected since December 2, 1909: 


NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF LOANS AUTHORIZED FOR THE ERECTION OF HOUSES, 
1910 TO 1916. 




















Urban authoritiés. Rural authorities. Total. 
Year ending ; 

Mar.31— | N&™ | Amount of| Houses! NU™- | Amount of| Houses| NY |4 mount of | Houses 

pam teal appropria- to be author- appropria- to be author- appropria- to be 

ities. tions. built. ities. tions. built. ities. tions. built. 
rrr 2 $65, 844 78 1 8 |) aoe 3 $67,158 78 
Seer oe 12 491,322 464 1 ee J a= 13 492, 538 464 
iiencndtenensss 29 980, 921 882 16 133, 561 139 45 1, 114, 482 1,021 
Per orer 46 | 1,634,536) 1,549 22 289, 834 331 68} 1,924,370 1, 880 
BPE EES 79 | 2,753,758 | 2,465 45 942, 057 871 124 | 3,695,815 3, 336 
Debit teneicsilies 110 | 4,197,069 | 3,264 72 1, 278, 600 1,144 182 | 5,475,669 | 14, 408 
ee eee 14] 2,269,677 | 1,917 10 177, 705 154 24} 2,447,382 2, 071 





























1 Including 1 lodging house. 
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Great Brirain.—Registrar of friendly societies. Friendly societies, industrial 
and provident societies, building societies, trade-unions, workmen’s compen- 
sation schemes, loan societies, scientific and literary societies, post office, 
trustee, and railway savings banks. Report of the chief registrar of friendly 
societies for the year ending December 31, 1915. Part C: Trade-unions. 
London, 1916. xxv, 10 pp. 

On Deeember 31, 1914, there were upon the register 690 unions: 643 made 
returns showing 3,261,050 members, and funds amounting to £7,013,048 
($34,128,783.58), the average contribution per week from each member being 
63d. (18.2 cents). About £890,000 ($4,331,185) was expended in unemployment 
penefits, including £170,000 ($827,305) for the unemptoyment insurance bene- 
fit); £670,000 ($3,260,555) in dispute benefits; £680,000 ($3,309,220) in sick- 
ness and accident benefits; £160,000 ($778,640) in funeral benefits; and a 
further £540,000 ($2,627,910) in benefits of a miscellaneous character. ‘The 
average amount of unemployment benefit paid per member was 5s. 5d. ($1.32). 
— (Scotland.)—Government Committee on War Organization in the Dis- 


tributing Trades in Scotland. Second report of the committee, 28th March, 
1916. Edinburgh, 1916. 4 pp. 


7 


This committee was appointed “to consider how far, and by what means, 
it will be practicable so to readjust the conditions of employment in the dis- 
tributing trades, both wholesale and retail, in Scotland, as to release a larger 
number of men for enlistment or other national services, with the minimum of 
interference with the necessary operations of those trades.” Returns received 
by the committee from 4,306 employers indicated 10,170 employees already 
released for military service, 11,440 men of military age still employed, 1,834 
who could still be released, and 3,508 substitutes required, including 640 
women and 2,818 men ineligible for military service. The committee emphasizes 
the importance of the recommendations contained in its first report regardine 
the establishment of trade committees to deal with such matters as reorganiza- 
tion, technical training, the extension of early closing and dinner-hour closing. 
“Special reference may be made to the desirability of extending early closing 
and dinner-hour closing, wherever practicable, so as to make employment in 
the distributing trades more attractive.” 

The first report of this committee was summarized in the Montury Revinw 
of April, 1916 (Vol. 2, No. 4, p. 106). 

InptA.—Annual report of the working of the Indian factorics act, 1911, in the 
Punjab, Dethi, and Northwest Frontier Provinces, for the year 1915. Pun- 
jab, 1916. 59 pp. 

The report indicates a general improvement in the conditions of factory labor, 
including sanitary reforms and improvements in ventilation and in the fenc- 
ing of machinery. It is noted that in the Punjab the guarding of machinery 
was accompanied by an immediate reduction in the number of fatal and 
serious accidents, the average per 100 operatives employed in 1915 being 0.65 
as against 0.72 in 1914. It is recommended that the age at which children 
may be permitted to work be raised from 9 to 10 years. The belief that 
women were being worked in excess of the legal 11 hours per day in certain 
ginning factories is noted, and as to children operatives it is stated that in 
many factories they “look fagged out, jaded, undersized, and unhealthly in 
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appearance.” The range of wages paid to skilled and unskilled laborers in {}e 
three Provinces in 1915 was as follows: 


RANGE OF WAGES PAID SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABOR IN FACTORIES IN THE 
PUNJAB, DELHI, AND NORTHWEST FRONTIER PROVINCES, INDIA, IN 1915, 








— 
Skilled.! Unskilled.2 
Province, sine 
Highest. Lowest. | Highest. Lowest. 











ay 











ticks sin idiainste dementias pel Oo ce cccccccecocccccscacs $42.12 $2.59 $0. 20 $0.04 
PGT oon cc ccn eee cc sss csccetoccccccccccccccccccees 48. 60 3. 89 . 20 3. O85 
PINES 65. ois 8 sob dei Decide « 50:6 35 eae We 35.64 | 4. 86 .20 .08 
1 Per month. 
2 Per day. 


3 The report gives thisrate as 4a. 6p., but it is not clear whether the “p”’ stands for the Indian coin ‘ 
or “pice.” If the former, the equivalent is 84 cents; if thelatter, the equivalent is 11 cents, 


Iraty.—Bollettino. dell’ Ispettorato dell’ Industria e del Lavoro. Ministero di 
Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio. Ufficio del Lavoro. Rome. January- 
February, 1916. (Bimonthly.) 


Special articles on the factory-inspection service and an account of an accident 
in connection with a Garnett machine in a woolen mill in Turin and of one 
connected with the operation of a grindstone for the sharpening of agricultural! 
implements, 





Bollettino del’ Ufficio del Lavoro. Ministero dell’ Industria, Commercio e 
Lavoro. Rome. August 1, 1916. (Semimonthly.) 

Current reports on the labor market, labor disputes, employers’ and work- 
men’s organizations, retail prices, court decisions affecting labor; also articles 
on labor in foreign countries and one on tuberculosis among employees of 
retailers of wine in Paris. 

—— Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio. Direzione Generale dc! 
Credito e della Previdenza. Provvedimenti in materia di economia e (i 
jinanza emanati nella Svizzera in seguito alla guerra europea. Part 1: 


July 31, 1914, to December 31, 1915. Rome, 1916. 246 pp. (Annali del 
credito e della previdenza. Series II, vol. 16, part 1.) 


The present volume gives the text of all economic and financial measures— 
laws, decrees, ordinances, circular orders, etc.—enacted in Switzerland between 
July 31, 1914, and December 31, 1915, on account of the European war. 

Ufficio del Lavoro. Provvedimenti di carattere sociale emanati all’ 


estero durante la guerra europea fino al 30 aprile 1915. Rome,1915. 109 py. 
(Supplemento al Bollettino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro. No. 26.) 


A compilation of social measures enacted during the war up to April 30, 1915, 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, and Austria. 
Statistica degli scioperi avvenuti in Italia nell’ anno 1913. Rome, 
1916. xv, 502 pp. (Pubblicazioni dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro, series B, No. 47.) 
This recently published report of the Italian labor office on strikes and a Kk 
cuts in Italy during 1913 shows that the number of strikes in industry con- 
tinued to decrease during the year under review, the total number report! 
being 810, the lowest since 1905. In contrast to this decrease in the number of 
strikes, the report shows an enormous increase in the number of strikers, whic! 
total 384,725, as compared with 144,124 in 1912, and even exceeds the previous 
highest total of 321,499 for 1907. The report ascribes this large number 0! 
strikers to the fact that sympathetic strikes of large extent took place duril< 
the year, the most extensive among these being the general strike in Milan. 
This strike, originating among workmen of the railroad car shops in Milan, was 
soon joined in by all machinists and metal workers (about 30,000) and ulti- 
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mately participated in by all the workmen (about 90,000) of Milan and by 

about 87,000 workers in other industrial and agricultural centers of the King- 

dom. Altogether, 10 sympathetic strikes, involving 258,630 strikers, took place 

during 1913, leaving a total of 126,095 strikers for the remaining 800 strikes, 
The duration of the strikes is shown in the following table: 


DURATION OF STRIKES IN INDUSTRY (INCLUSIVE AND EXCLUSIVE OF 
SYMPATHETIC STRIKES), 1913. 























Inclusive of Exclusive of 
sympathetic strikes. sympathetic strikes. 
Duration. er a a a 
Per cent of} Per cent of | Percent of | Per cent of 
strikes. strikers. | strikes. | strikers. 
ig | 
Up CO BBs e vcsccccccsccescccscccce Ciseeieeate nen sso 21.4 15. 5 | 21.6 14.3 
edict unacinnvascnacepnspinhicngwnne say 35.3 23.7 35.0 | 30.5 
eo cortacanstsscecnserenneeinanede 17.4 31.6 17.3 17.4 
Over 10 6030 GOFB..00e -ccecees.e aT ery rT ree Te eee 11.5 21.3 11.4 | 13.4 
bd co ania dt tgs dginines cen reeapcncesea 4.8 1.3 4.9 | 4.2 
Riis o 59460056 is slang deat bhasdiweses 5.0 3.3 5.0 | 10.0 
ORE I A565 5050 6000 > so en Gganedagesenecensiy 2.2 -8 2.3 | 2.3 
bias ce cine onsen decdasctecececctcpees 1.4 2.0 1.5 | 6.2 
UE I sooo 8 ono 0o5cctcccenagnnehsenseven -4 -5 | 4 | 1.6 
Se hn iS Rta tiinnen dave teed dncddadasceneds .6 .6 1 





Demands relating to wages were the most numerous (718, or 49.18 per cent), 
those relating to organization (286, or 19.50 per cent). hours of labor (158, or 
10.82 per cent), and discipline (141, or 9.66 per cent), come next in the order 
named. The report estimates that the strike movement during 1913 has caused 
to the workmen a pecuniary loss amounting to approximately 15.3 million lire 
($2,952,900). 

The results of the industrial strikes vary greatly according as they are com- 
puted inclusively or exclusively of the sympathetic strikes, as may be seen from 
the following table: 

RESULTS OF STRIKES IN INDUSTRY (INCLUSIVE AND EXCLUSIVE OF 
SYMPATHETIC STRIKES), 1915, 














Inclusive of sympathetic strikes. | Exclusive of sympathetic strikes. 
Result of strikes. 

Per 100 Per 100 Ws. kdl Per 100 | Per 100 a. 

strikes. strikers. lost. ‘ | strikes. strikers. | lost. ; 
etek NETS! Ss aaa ali 
tae 17.5 4.3 2.3 17.7 13.0 | 3.9 
Mainly successful.............. 12.2 4.4 13.0 12.4 13. 6 23. 3 
COMMIS nv Sbscccccccaces 12.4 5.0 15.3 12.5 15. 2 27.4 
Partly successful .........-+«- 20. 1 10.3 19. 2 20.4 31.4 34. 6 
ji > >. Sea 32. 1 6.6 5. 6 32. 2 20. 2 10.0 
| eee rears 5.7 69.4 44.6 4.8 6.6 .8 























Labor organizations directed or managed 497, or 61 per cent, of the 810 
Strikes in industry. 

Mediation was resorted to for the settlement of 350, or 43 per cent, of the 
810 strikes, and arbitration, or mediation and arbitration combined, was found 
necessary in 11 instances. The 43 per cent of all strikes noted as settled by 
mediation involved, however, 235,834, or 61 per cent, of ali persons striking. 

The number of agricultural strikes decreased from 176 in 1912 to 97 in 1913. 
The decrease in the number of strikers was, however, iess marked, the respec- 
tive figures being 95,841 and 79,842. About 60 per cent of these strikes had a 
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duration of not over 5 days. Most of the strikes were caused by demands 
relating either to organization or wages. 

A total of 21 lockouts in industry is reported for 1913. They involved 21,098 
workmen out of a total of 23,961 employed in the establishments affected and 
caused a loss of 638,777 workdays. The most important lockout as to num- 
ber of locked-out workers (8,850) and duration (Nov. 15, 1913, to Jsn. 
31, 1914) was that in the marble industry in Carrara. The wage loss in «|! 
lockouts was approximately 2.6 million lire ($501,800). From the viewpoint of 
the empoyers, 3 lockouts were terminated successfully, 3 mainly successfully, 
4 were compromised, 2 were partly successful, 3 failed, and in 6 the result is 
unknown. Only one lockout took place in agriculture in 1913. It involved 500 
laborers, began on January 19, and terminated April 21. 
NEtTHERLANDS.—Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistick 

The Hague. July 1, 1916 (Vol. 11, No. 7). 

Contains the usual current data on the state of the labor market, unemploy- 
ment and unemployment insurance, employment exchanges, strikes and lock- 
outs, organization of employers and employees, wholesale and retai) prices: 
also an account of the progress of labor legislation through Parliament and a 
review of labor conditions in foreign countries. 

New SourH WALEs.—Depariment of Mines. Annual report for the year 1915. 
Sidney, 1916. 213 pp. 25 charts and diagrams. 

The value of the output of metals in 1915 was £10,064,569 ($48,979,225.04) : 
in 1914 the value was £10,499,720 ($51,096,887.388)}. The following table shows 
the amount produced and the value of the more important metals: 


TOTAL PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF EACH SPECIFIED MINERALIN 1915 ASCOMPARED 














WITH 1914. 
1914 1915 
Mineral. 
Output. Value. Output. Value. 
Re eee eer 10, 390, 622. 00 $18, 189, 813. 90 9, 449, 008. 00 $16, 665, 961. 
Silver, lead, zinc............... t 722, 317. 85 22, 542, O17. 32 1 503; 997. 20 21, 571, 588. {xi 
EE tnbbatocenenocsacaseawns 6, 607.00 1, 336, 686. 42 6, 793. 45 1, 140, 887. 66 
When ctdeniecesessveveiossocs 2, 316. 65 1, 299, 988. 15 2, 188. 00 1, 298, 284. 87 
CNIYes AS aban cctwadecdesess 2 124, 507. 00 2, 573, 760. 45 2 132, 498. 00 2, 738, 958. 66 
iin 300+ ccecnnegeqeuss esas 75, 150. 00 1, 237, 341. 69 76, 318. 00 1, 299, 355. 50 

















1 This is silver-lead, ore, concentrates, ete., and does not include ingots and matte, of which 2,871,5 
ounces were produced in 1914 and 3,237, 432 in 1915. 

2 Ounces. 

The report shows 31,411 persons employed in and about mines, this being a 
decrease of 6,059 from 1914. More than half of this number (57.1 per cent) 
was employed in the coal and shale mines. The number of fatal aceidents in 
1915 was 37, as against 43 in 1914, and the number of serious injuries was 4, 
being a decrease of 28 from 1914. Most of these accidents oceurred in co:! 
and shale mining. The number killed per 1,000 employed was highest in copper 
mining, being 3.282, and the number injured per 1,000 employed was highest 
in silver, lead, and zine mines, being 5.211. The report of the miners’ accident 
relief fund gives 23,477 as the average aggregate number of contributors, the 
income ef the fund being £57,986 ($281,945.54). On December 31, 1915, the 
invested funds amounted to £330,000 ($160,594.50). The allowances payable a! 
December 31, 1915, in respect of fatal accidents and cases of permanent disab!c- 
ment were at the rate of £34,346 ($167,144.81) per annum. The report includes 
detailed statistics of each mineral produced. 
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New SoutH WALEsS.—The New South Wales Industrial Gazette, issued by the 
Department of Labor and Industry. Sidney. June, 1916 (Vol. 10, No. 2). 
Contains the usual current material on the labor market, cost of living, 
minimum wages, retail prices, labor exchanges, factory orders, wages rates 
under industrial arbitration, and the legislative and judicial record for the 
month; also reports from wages boards and on industrial agreements. 
New ZEALAND.—Department of Labor. Tiventy-fifth annual report, 1916. 
Wellington, 1916. 21 pp. 

Covers the financial year ending March 31, 1916. “The various paragraphs 
deal chiefly with such items as may be noteworthy on account of the war.” 
The report notes a smaller number of applicants for work than during any 
other period in the history of the department, and that of those applying for 
work a high percentage was assisted. The employment bureaus were able to 
offer employment, both government and private, to all classes of workmen. 
During the year under report 5,978 persons were assisted, of which 4,394 (73.5 
per cent) were employed in government work. The overtime worked during 
the year was 432,250 hours. This is an increase of 45.7 per cent over that 
of the preceding year, “ mainly contributed to by those trades engaged in the 
manufacture of articles of military requirement.” A total of 1,065 accidents, 
of which 3 were fatal, in factories is reported, an increase of 10.1 per cent 
over 1914-15. Seven strikes are reported. Arrears of wages amounting to 
£1,688 11s. Td. ($8,217.47) were collected from employers and handed over to 
the workers concerned. Fifty-two cases were dealt with under the workmen's 
compensation act. An unusual feature, it is stated, has been the extensive 
employment of girls in the place of men in various vocations, notably in banks, 
—— Government Insurance Department. Accident Insurance Branch. An- 

nual report for the’ year ended 3tst December, 1915. [Wellington, 
1916 Ip. 

Shows premium income of about £23,466 ($114,197.29) and elaims paid 
amounting to £9,092 ($44,246.22). The total income, including the balance 
from the previous year, was £50,564 15s. 2d. ($246,073.40) and the total expen- 
ditures were £39,862 7s. 2d. ($193,990.17). 


—— Journal of the Department of Labor. Wellington. July, 19176. 

Contains usual current data on the labor market, employment offices, retail 
prices, cost of living, trade union statistics and legal decisions affecting labor. 
Norway.—Riksforsikringsanstalten. Ulykkesforsikringen for industriarbeidere 

m. v. 1913. Christiania, 1916. 33*, 79 pp. (Norges officielle Statistik. 
VI: 79). ; 

This is the annual report on the operations of the State accident compensa- 
tion system in Norway for the year 1913. It reports the technical as distinct 
from the administrative phases of the compensation system, the latter appear- 
ing in a special report. The report covers all establishments subject to com- 
pensation, except the silver mines of Kongsberg and the State trunk-line rail- 
road, which have their own separate compensation fund. Results of operation 
from 1895 to date are as follows: 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, FULL-TIME WORKERS, PREMIUMS AND COMPEN. 
SATION PAID, FOR ALL INDUSTRIES IN NORWAY, 1895-1908, 1909-1913. 




















Compensation x 

Amount of : Number of Num- 
premiums. | Paid, reserves, accidents. ber of 

Number ae acts 
Num- of full- . dents 

ber of time com- 

Year. jestab-| Jorkers | Wages paid. pen- 
lish- (300 Per Per Com Cc Sate | 

ments.| , cent cent oe | per 

days). Total. of Total. of Total.| pen-| ing 1.000 

wages wages sated.| death. Sears’ 

work 

1895-1908. (1) |1, 472,189 |$331,876, 227 |$5,166,181 | 1.6 |$5,697,770| 1.7] @) | @ | @ | a 
1909... ... 19,988 | 144,425] 35,699,871} 531,918] 1.5] °561,549] 1.6] 5,600 |3,866] 136] 3s.s 
1910... ... 19,655 | 150,771 | 37,771,501 | 569,092] 1.5] 647/369] 1.7] 5,875 |3,986| 119] 239.0 
1911...... 20,984} 160,809} 41,063,989 | 624,902] 1.5] 769,725] 1.9] 7,564 |5,020| 138] 47.0 
«aac 21,581 | 173,783} 45,537,923 | 756,200] 1.7| 755,948] 1.7] 8,808 |6,183| 116] 50.7 
Tee vis ow’ 23,864 | 194,477 | 49,610,403 830, 887 Bie Bacedecpaben 1.6 | 8,849 |6, 903 137 | 45.5 
1895-1913.| (1) |2,296, 454 | 541, 559,914 | 8,479,180 | 1.6] 8,432,361| 1.7] @) | @ | @ | @& 






































1 Not reported. 


For further information concerning accident insurance in Norway reference 
is made to Bulletin No. 157 of this bureau and volume 2 of its twenty-fourth 
annual report. 


Norway.—Sociale Meddelelser utgit av Socialavdelingen under Departementc! 
for Sociale Saker, Handel, Industri og Fiskeri. Christiania, 1916. No. v. 
Current retail prices and special article on compulsory arbitration in Norway 
end notes from foreign reports. Official regulations of the State Insurance 
Institute under various social insurance acts and the results of a child-labor 
investigation are contained in special supplements. 


OntTARIO.—Department of Agriculture. Twenty-eighth annual report of the 
factory inspection branch, 1915. Toronto, 1916. 61 pp. Illustrated. 


This report is for the year ending October 31, 1915, during which period 
11,455 inspections were made in 467 cities, towns, and villages, in 7,625 factories 
and mercantile establishments employing 195,762 workers of whom only 39 were 
dismissed as being under the legal age. Eleven prosecutions were instituted 
and convictions secured and fines imposed in all but one instance. A decrease 
in the number of accidents is reported—994, of which 33 were fatal, as against 
1,270, of which 52 were fatal, during the preceding year. More than 50 per 
cent of these accidents were due to causes other than machinery, the largesi 
number, 179 or 18 per cent, being due to falling objects. A few breaches of 
the law in respect to hours of labor were found, notably violations of the one- 
hour noon-day regulation for females and youths. The report is largely de- 
voted to a detailed tabulation of the accidents by districts, giving date, e1- 
ployer, place, sex, age, and nature of the injury. 

QUEENSLAND.—The Queensland Industrial Gazette issued by the Department of 
Labor. Brisbane. July 10, 1916 (vol. 1, No. 5). 

Contains current monthly reports on the labor market, employment offices, 
retail prices, industrial arbitration awards, trade agreements, factory acci- 
dents, ete. 


Spain.—Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales. Madrid. July, 1916. 
Contains the usual current administrative reports of the Spanish department 
of labor, current reports on strikes, cost of living, and labor legislation. 
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SwepeN.—Sociala Meddelanden utgivna av K. Socialstyrelsen. Stockholm. 
Number 7, 1916. 


In addition to current reports on the state of employment, retail prices and the 
cost of living, prices of cattle, supply and consumption of meat, reports from 
factory inspectors. on fatal industrial accidents, etc., this number of the Swedish 
labor periodical contains special articles on the new accident compensation law 
enacted in June, 1916; the census of manufacture in Sweden in 1914; strikes 
and lockouts, 1915; employment of women and children, 1914; operation of the 
wholesale cooperative society, 1915; special articles on labor conditions in for- 
eign countries. There is noted an amendment of the factory inspection law of 
1912 and the pension law of 1913. 


—— Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstillelser i Sverige dr 1915. Stockholm, 1916. 
viii, 47 pp. (Sveriges officiella statistik; Socialstatistik). 

This volume forms the report of the Swedish bureau of labor on strikes 
occurring in Sweden in 1915. The material has been used in a special article 
appearing elsewhere in this number of the Review. (See p. 71.) 

SWITZERLAND (CANTON OF ZirtcH).—Kantonales Statistisches Bureau. Die 
Berufswahl der im Friihjahr 1915 aus der Volksschule ausgetretenen 
Schiller. Winterthur, 1916. 58 pp. (Statistische Mitteilungen betreffend 
den Kanton Ziirich, Heft 122. 

Statistics as to the choice of occupation of children leaving the elementary 
schools in the Canton of Zurich in 1915. A summary of this investigation will 
be found on page 89 of this number of the Review. 


— (City or BeErn).—Verwaltungskommission des Arbeits-und Wohnungs- 
amtes und der Versicherungskasse gegen Arbeitslosigkeit der Stadt Bern. 
Vermaltungsbericht fur das Jahr 1915. Bern, 1916. 18 pp. 

The annual report for 1915 of the single administrative commission in charge 
of the varied activities of a public renting bureau, a public employment 
office, and a system of subsidized unemployment insurance for the city of Bera 
calls attention to how activities of interest to the wage earner not ordinarily 
considered as related are, however, in many instances in European countries 
intimately connected in administration. 

War conditions have required the employment offices to supply an exceedingly 
large demand for labor in those industries actively engaged and to look after 
the workers thrown out of employment in stagnant industries. The following 
table indicates their activity in 1914 and 1915: 


STATISTICS OF THE MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU OF BERN, 1914 AND 1915. 









































Vacant situations. Applicants. Situations filled. 
- 
| 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 
| 
a ae | 40,723] 9,256] 18,656] 13,234] 8,813 7, 752 
Ee a | 5, 062 4, 571 4,731 5, 119 2, 560 2, 539 
| re | 15,785 | 13,827| 23,387] 18,353| 11,373 10, 291 
Female day laborers, laundresses, and | 
Ga iiidcccocccgesceesescesecs | 8,468 2, 567 3, 432 2, 556 3, 432 2, 556 
SS | 19,253 | 16,394 | 26,819 | 20, 909 | 14, 805 | 12, 847 








The municipal renting bureau received orders for the renting of 1,533 prop- 
erties and if to these are added 159 still vacant from the preceding year a total 
of 1,692 is made, of which 1,520 were apartments and one-family houses. 
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In the unemployment fund the commission reports a membership of 780 on 
March 21, 1916, an increase of 29 over the preceding fiscal year. Of the tots) 
number of members 521 were skilled and 259 unskilled workers. Heavy 
demands made on the unemployment fund on account of the economic depres- 
sion caused by the war induced the commission to suspend the payment of 
unemployment benefits indefinitely beginning from April 1, 1915. Payments 
were, however, resumed on November 20 of the same year. The municips! 
subsidy granted annually to the fund had been increased to 20,000 francs 
($3,860). The contributions from the insured workmen amounted to 11,299 
franes ($2,180.71) which approximately equals the regular annual municin:! 
subsidy. Up to the end of the fiscal year 446 members, as against 455 in 1914. 
had received unemployment benefits. Of this total number, 310 were skilled ai: 
136 unskilled workmen. Skilled workmen received daily while unemploye 3; 
francs (58 cents) if married, and 2 frances (39 cents) if single, while unskil!e:! 
workmen were given 2.50 frances (48 cents) and 1.50 frances (29 cents) respec- 
tively. Only 72 of the insured members received benefits for the maximum 
period of 60 days. The total amount disbursed for cash benefits was 38,645 
francs ($7,458.46). . 

SWITZERLAND.—(City or Ziir1cH).—Stidtisches Arbeitsamt. Geschdfts-berici| 
fiir das jahr 1915. Ziirich, 1916. 32 pp., chart. 

This report of the municipal employment office of the city of Zurich for tho 
year 1915 states that the depressing effects of the war upon the labor marke! 
were felt somewhat less in 1915 than in the preceding year. As compared with 
the preceding year, the number of vacant positions increased by 1,198 and tht 
of vacancies filled by 585, while the number of local applicants decreased |), 
1,625 and that of transient and out of town applicants by 5,951. A summary, 
of the activities of the employment office during the period 1901-1915 is given in 
the following table: 


STATISTICS OF THE MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICE IN ZURICH, 1901-1915. 














Vacant situations. Local applicants. Situations filled. Tran- 
- sient 
and 

Year. out-of- 

Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female./ Total. | Male. | Female.| Total. | {07 

cants. 
6, 343 3, 052 9,395 | 14, 487 3,256 | 17,743 4,518 1, 250 5, 768 7, 560 
1905....... 10, 3,763 | 14,491} 12,288] 3,676} 15,964] 7,317] 1,743] 9,060} 10,191 
9, 134 2,998 | 12,132] 13,618 2,440 | 16,058 7,335 1,719 9, 054 10, 597 
| er 9, 3,043 | 12,473 | 15, 681 2,452 | 18,133 7,499 1. 684 9, 183 12, 498 
1912....... 8. 613 3,464 | 12,077] 14,904 2,957 | 17,361 6, 753 1,994 8, 747 9, 198 
EEvcrcsss 7, 3,315 [ 10,515) 13,925 2,642 | 16,567 5, 713 2,124 7, 837 9, 682 
1914....... 8, 471 2,713 |} 11,184} 16, 485 2,630; 19,115 6, 904 1, 694 8, 598 9, 533 
1915....... 10, 286 2,096 | 12,382); 14,509 2,891 | 17,490 7, 645 1, 538 9, 183 3, 582 



































Victor1a.—Department of Labor. Report on some of the effects of labor legisia- 
tion and suggestions for attaining greater industrial efficiency. Melbourne. 
[1916}. 16 pp. 


This report claims that Victorian labor laws have abolished sweating, have 
made the surroundings of the worker in the factory and outside healthier, 
safer, more moral, and generally better than before their enactment, and have 
raised wages in all oceupations. A table is inserted which shows that wage in- 
creases made by law in trades regulated by the wages boards have amounted tv 
42 per cent for the 150,000 workers affected. An admittedly incomplete table is 
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also inserted to show that the wages of 5,720 workers out of a total of 200,000 
workers not under the wages boards have increased on the average 61 per cent. 

An advance of 26.8 per cent, on the other hand, is noted in the cost of living; 
and, accepting the estimate of 40.7 per cent made by the Commonwealth statis- 
tician for the wage increase in all trades, it is claimed that the worker has 
penefited to the extent of 15.9 per cent. 

The report notes that in many instances the manufacturer has benefited in 
spite of wage increases by being able to pass the effect of such wages on to the 
consumer. The practice of limiting output is condemned. 

As a remedy for this state of affairs, and in order to provide an inducement 
to the highest endeavor, the report recommends universal profit sharing and 
piece payment in all trades, 





RECENT UNOFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 


Tue AMERICAN LABOR YEAR Book, 1916. Prepared by the department of labor 
research of the Rand School of Social Science. New York. [1916| 382 pp. 


BurNHAM, A. ©C., M. D. The réle of the physician in industrial medical in- 
surance. Reprimted from the Medical Record, May 22, 1915. 11 pp. (5 
by 7} inches.) 

—— A plan for the care of the insured under the proposed health insurance 
law. Reprinted from the Medical Record, April 22, 1916. 7 pp. (5 by 
Ti inches.) 

CASUALTY ACTUARIAL AND STATISTICAL Society oF AMERICA, THE. Proceedings, 
May 26 and 27, 1916. Vol. II, Part Ill, No. 6. pp. 335-621. 


CLARK, Victor 8S. History of manufactures in the United States, 1607-1860. 
Published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1916. With index, 
675 pp. 

Cour, Srm Jonn, M. D., J. P. Articles on industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases, including suggestions to attending doctors, medical eraminers, 
and claim adjusters. Published by the Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration (Ltd.), of London, England. 66 pp. (4 by 9 inches). 

A reprint of 26 short articles contributed by the author to the Post Magazine 
and Insurance Monitor of London. The author for many years conducted a 
large number of medical examinations for various English insurance com- 
panies, and these articles exhibit, in the light of his experience, information on 
certain points which should be useful to those interested in the subject of 
claims for disablement. 

Titles to some of the articles are— 

Functional nervous disease (5 articles); malingering in skin disease (2 
articles) ; medicolegal aphorisms (2 articles); notes on the conduct of the 
medicolegal examinations, with special reference to malingering; notes on lac- 
erated wounds, with special reference to some type of self-inflicted wounds; 
the pecuniary inducement to malinger. 

Many examples met in actual experience are cited to illustrate the points of 


the author’s observations. 


CoLtins Pusticiry Service. Philadelphia, Pa. Vocational studies. Nursing. 
School edition, teachers’ auxiliary, No. 13. Copyright, 1916. 16 pp. (8% 
by 11 inches). 


FABIAN Socrety (Laiverroor). Tract No. 14. Industrial conditions after the 
war; The place of the labor erchange. 1916, 15 pp. 


— (Lonpon). Fabian Tract No. 5. Facts for Socialists, showing the distri- 
bution of the national income and its results. Twelfth edition, 1915, 
23 pp. 
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FaprAn Socrety. Twenty-third annual report on the work of the Fabian go. 
ciety. * * * 1916; also the rules of the society. 25 pp. 


GepHart, F. C. Analysis and cost of ready-to-serve foods: a study in food 
economics. Chicago, 1915. 71. [12] pp. 
GoNnzALEs, PEDRO LvUIs, Pror. El Contrato de Trabajo. Santiago de Chile, 1912. 
106 pp. 
Biennial prize essay of the State University on the question (the labor cop- 
tract) selected by the faculty of law and political sciences, 1908, 1909. 


HOFFMAN, FREDERICK L., LL. D. The sanitary progress and vital statistics of 
Hawaii. An address delivered before the Medical Society of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, March 5, 1915. 82 pp. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING Socrety, THE, (Founded in London, 1909). The 
lliuminating Engineer, September, 1915, No. 9, Vol. VIII. 39 pp. 

This number (special factory lighting number) contains (pp. 369-390) an ab- 
stract of the recently issued first report of the Departmental Committee ©) 

Lighting in Factories and Workshops. 


INDEPENDENT LABOR PARTY AND THE FABIAN Society. Joint Committee. Report 
for the two years ended April 30, 1913. 12 pp. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ForuM, NEw York. Latin-Amercian News Association, 
1916. 
Contents: Introduction to labor iaw of Yucatan, Mexico, by M. C. Rolland: 
Labor law of Yucatan, Mexico; Appeal to U. S. workers by Mexican workine- 
man; President Gompers issues call for unity of labor in all Pan-America. 


JOHNSON, Emory R., AND COLLABORATORS. History of domestic and foreign coin- 
merce of the United States (two volumes), Vol. I, 363 pp; Vol. IT, with 
index, 398 pp. Published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 191). 


Koper, Geo. M., Ep. Diseases of occupations and vocational hygiene. Phila- 
delphia [1916] 918 pp., illus. 


LABOR COPARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION, THE (formerly Labor Association), 6 
Bloomsbury Square, London. Thirtieth report, * * * 1915. 32 pp. 


MINNEAPOLIS CiIyIc AND COMMERCE AssocIATION. Fourth annual report, 191). 
155 pp. 
Contains reports of the association’s standing committees on housing, indus- 
trial welfare, and unemployment, for the year 1915. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABoR CoMMITTEE (INc.), 105 B. Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. The child lator bulietin, August, 1916, vol. 5, No. 2. pp. 
84-125. 

Devoted to a discussion, both in editorial form and in special articles, of the 
recently enacted Federal child labor law, industrial education in New York 


City, and the street trades, 

“The passage of the bill, in spite of all that it will accomplish for the pro- 
tection of working children, is not the end of the fight,” declares an editoria! 
in the bulletin, which continues: 


There must still be State campaigns for laws to protect children in local 
industries (in stores, street trades, and the night messenger service), campaigiis 
for better school laws, and, most important of all, perhaps, investigations of 
occupations in which children engage about which little is known. Of these 
investigations, the survey of children in agriculture, which is now under way, 
is the most significant. The study of the children employed in the beet fields 
of Colorado is being followed by an intensive study of the effects of agricul- 
tural labor on school attendance in Kentucky. The condition of the tenant 
farmers and the extent of adult illiteracy are also receiving attention, with ° 
view to discovering the relation of poverty and ignorance to the employment 
of children on the farms. The agricultural survey is being extended still 
further to discover what opportunities for schooling there are for the children 
who migrate during a large part of the year from one agicultural section to 
another as the crops mature. (Pages 85-86.) 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION oF INDUSTRIAL Epucation, 140 W. Forty- 
second Street, New York City. Vocational Education, one of the significant 
problems of the day. 11 pp. 

NATIONAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION SERVICE BcrREAU, 13 Park Row. New York 
City. The industrial compensation rating schedule. Schedule, 77 pp., and 
table, 31 pp., (5 x 74 inches). 

A system of measuring the accident hazards in individual manufacturing 
plants for use in the determination of workmen’s compensation insurance rates, 
adopted by the first conference on schedule rating, New York, July 27, 1916. 
O'Hara, Epwin V., chairman of the industrial welfare commission, Oregon. <A 

living wage by legislation, the Oregon experience. Salem, Oreg., 1916. 
57 pp. See p. 73. 

SrucKEY, Lorin. The Iowa State Federation of Labor. Iowa City, Iowa, 
1915. With index, 147 pp. 

A monograph submitted to the faculty of the graduate college of the State 
University of Iowa, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. 
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ADDENDA. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN AUGUST, 1916. 


The condition of employment in the State of New York in August. 
1916, is set forth in the following statement issued by the New Yor 
State Industrial Commission. The statement is based upon report: 
by 1,400 representative firms employing over half a million persons 
approximately one-third of the factory workers in the State. 


More wages were paid to workers in New York State factories in Aucust. 
1916, than in any other month during the last two years. From July to August 
there was an increase of 2 per cent in wages and a slight increase in number of 
employees. The increase in total wages in August, 1916, was 32 per cent, 
compared with August of last year and 43 per cent, as compared with August, 
1914. Increases in total number of employees for the corresponding dates were 
18 per cent and 22 per cent, respectively. 

In the stone, clay, and glass products group there was an increase in wages of 
19 per cent and in number of employees of 7 per cent from July to August. The 
most marked increase both in wages and employees was in miscellaneous ston 
and mineral products manufacture. The glass industry also reported a marked 
increase in the amount of wages paid, but there was a slight falling off in the 
number of employees. The group as a whole paid out two-fifths more wages 
and employed one-fourth more workers than in August one year ago. The 
metals, machinery, and conveyances group reported an increase of 1 per cent in 
both wages and employees from July to August. Overtime work and increas«| 
rates of pay were contributing factors. Every industry in the group, with two 
exceptions, reported an increase in both wages and employees. In the manu- 
facture of machinery and of structural and architectural iron work there were 
decreases in wages of 9 and 5 per cent, respectively, and a decrease of 8 per cent 
in number of employees in the latter. As compared with August, 1915, the tot:! 
wages paid in the group as a whole increased by one-half and the number of 
employees by one-third. The wood manufactures group reported 4 per cen 
increase in wages and 3 per cent increase in employees from July to August. In 
the saw and planing mill industry and in the manufacture of furniture ani 
cabinetwork, 7 per cent more wages were paid than in July. Each of these two 
industries likewise reported a substantial increase in number of employees. 
Musical instruments and miscellaneous wood products reported little change. 
As compared with August, 1915, the group as a whole paid out one-fifth more 
wages and employed one-tenth more workers. The furs, leather, and rubber 
goods group reported only a slight change from July to August. The boot and 
shoe industry, which is by far the largest in the group, paid out 1 per cent more 
wages to 2 per cent more employees. A decrease in the furs and fur goocs 
industry was offset by increases in the other minor industries. The total wages 
paid in the entire group were two-fifths greater and the total number of em- 
ployees was one-fourth greater than in August, 1915. The chemicals, oils, and 
paints group established in August a new high record for wages paid and num- 
ber of employees, the increase in each being 1 per cent over July. The increase 
was confined to the drugs and chemicals industry, the other industries in the 
group reporting negligible decreases. As compared with August, 1915, the group 
paid out one-fourth more wages to one-fifth more employees. The paper-making 


d industry paid out in August 1 per cent less wages to 5 per cent more employees 


than in July. A new high record in number of employees was established. 
The slight decrease in amount of wages paid was caused by the closing of some 
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mills for a short time. As compared with August, 1915, one-fourth more wages 
were paid and one-eighth more workers were employed. In the printing and 
paper goods group negligible increases both in wages and in employees were 
reported from July to August. The printing industry, which is dominant in 
this group, reported a slight increase which offset somewhat larger decreases in 
the other industries. As compared with August, 1915, the group paid out one- 
seventh more wages and employed one-tenth more workers. The textiles group 
paid out 1 per cent less wages and employed 5 per cent fewer workers in 
August than in July. Summer vacations were chiefly responsible for this de- 
crease. Each industry, except silk and silk goods and wool manufactures, paid 
out less wages, and every industry employed fewer workers. The decrease was 
greatest in the manufacture of cotton goods, caused in great part by a strike in 
one largé concern. As compared with August, 1915, the group as a whole paid 
out one-fifth more wages and had 6 per cent more workers. The clothing, milli- 
nery, and laundering group, although employing 2 per cent fewer workers in 
August than in July, paid out 9 per cent more wages. Men’s clothing, the 
largest industry in the group, paid out 4 per cent more wages than in July. 
Men’s shirts and furnishings reported about half the business done in July, on 
account of vacations, while women’s clothing reported about one-half more busi- 
ness than in July, caused largely by resumption of activities after strikes. 
Women’s underwear and the miscellaneous sewing industry reported decreases 
both in wages and employees, while women’s headwear and laundering-cleaning- 
dyeing reported increases. As compared with August, 1915, the group as a 
whole paid out one-fifth more wages and employed one-tenth more workers. 
The food, liquors, and tobacco group reported 1 per cent increase both in wages 
and in employees from July to August. The manufacture of cigars and tobacco 
products, the second largest industry in the group, reported an increase of 10 
per cent in wages, due in part to resumption of activity following strikes in 
July. Bakery products, the largest industry in the group, reported a 2 per cent 
increase. The most serious decrease was reported in the miscellaneous groceries 
industry. Shortage of crops was partly responsible for the 16 per cent decrease 
in the canning and preserving industry. Flour, feed, and cereal products re- 
ported an increase of 16 per cent. The group as a whole in August, 1916, paid 
out one-tenth more wages and employed slightly more workers than in August, 
1915. The water, light, and power industry paid out 3 per cent more wages and 
employed 7 per cent more workers in August than in July. As compared with 
August one year ago, one-eleventh more wages were paid and one-twentieth more 
workers were employed. 

Building activity as reported by building departments.—In the 10 cities of the 
first and second class in New York State the estimated cost of building work (of 
which new buildings constituted four-fifths) for which permits were granted in 
August, 1916, was 74 per cent less than in July, 1916, and 23 per cent less than 
in August, 1915. Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, and Troy reported substantial 
increases over July; Syracuse reported a negligible increase; New York City, 
Rochester, Schenectady, Utica, and Yonkers reported substantial decreases. As 
compared with August, 1915, increases were reported for August, 1916, in Albany, 
Binghamton, Buffalo, Schenectady, and Troy. The other five cities reported 
decreases, The decrease of 81 per cent in New York City from July to August 
contrasts strongly with the increase of 106 per cent from June to July. The 
July total in New York City was swelled by reason of the zoning resolution 
passed by the board of estimate on July 25, 1916, which restricts the height of 
future buildings. A large number of permits were filed in anticipation of this 
resolution. Many of these buildings will doubtless not be erected in the near 
future, if at all. 
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FEDERAL LIMITATION OF HOURS OF LABOR ON PUBLIC WORKS. 


Probably the earliest official act concerning the limitation of the 
hours of labor of workmen in the Federal service was an order of 
President Van Buren, issued March 31, 1840, which directed the 
observance of a 10-hour day on public works for all classes of work- 
men. The order reads as follows: 

“The President of the United States, finding that different rules 
prevail at different places as well in respect to the hours of labor by 
persons employed on the public works under the immediate authority 
of himself and the Departments as also in relation to the different 
classes of workmen, and believing that much inconvenience and dis- 
satisfaction would be removed by adopting a uniform course, hereby 
directs that all such persons, whether laborers or mechanics, be 
required to work only the number of hours prescribed by the ten- 
hour system.”— (Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
Vol. III, p. 602.) 

At this time 11 and 12 hours per day were common for laborers 
and mechanics in private employment. 

One of the earliest enactments of Congress on this subject was thie 
law of December 21, 1861 (12 Stat. at Large, p. 330), which provided: 

That the hours of labor in the navy yards of the United States shall be the 
same as in the private shipyards at or nearest to the post where such navy yard 
is established, and the wages to be paid to all employees in such yards shall] be, 
as near as may be, the average price paid to employees of the same grade in 
private shipyards or workshops in or nearest to the same vicinity, to be deter- 
mined by the commandant of the navy yard. 

This act was amended on July 16, 1862, so as to provide that the 
wages and hours of labor of employees in the navy yards of tlie 
United States should conform, as nearly as might be consistent with 
the public interests, with those of private establishments of a similar 
nature.—(12 Stat. at Large, p. 587.) 

The agitation for an eight-hour day for wageworkers in the 
Federal service began about the year 1865. During the first session 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress (1865-66) several bills and resolutions 
were introduced in the House and Senate making provision for an 
eight-hour day for laborers and mechanics employed by or in behalf 
of the Government of the United States. These measures cause:| 
considerable discussion in both Houses of Congress but failed to be 
enacted into law. The next Congress, however, took up the matter 
early in its session by the introduction of a bill for an eight-hour 
day (H. R. 103 40th Cong.) on March 28, 1867, which was enacte:l 
into law June 25, 1868, and provides as follows: 

Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, ani 


mechanics who may be employed by or on behalf of the Government of the 
United States.—(U. S. Compiled Statutes, 1901, sec. 3738.) 
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At this time persons in private employment commonly worked 
about 10 hours per day, so that this was a step forward by the 
Federal Government in the reduction of the hours of labor. This 
act, however, was largely misunderstood or disregarded by the Gov- 
ernment officials in charge of the employment of mechanics and 
labores. It gave rise to many controversies and complaints, and fre- 
guent calls were made upon the Attorney General for interpretation. 

The first opinion rendered by the Attorney General on this subject 
was in regard to the reduction of wages of laborers and mechanics 
made by officials to correspond with the reduction in hours of labor. 
In this opinion Mr. Wm. M. Evarts, Attorney General, held on 
November 25, 1868 (12 Op. A. G., 530), that the act does not abso- 
lutely require that employees of the Government must receive as 
high wages for their eight hours’ labor as similar industry in private 
employment receives for a day’s labor of 10 or 12 hours, but it 
simply requires that the same worth of labor shall be compensated 
in the public employment at the same rate of wages that it receives 
in private employment. 

This construction of the law resulted in a continuance of the prac- 
tice of paying reduced wages on account of the reduced hours of 
labor. On May 19, 1869, however, President Grant issued a procla- 
mation directing “ That, from and after this date, no reduction shall 
be made in the wages paid by the Government by the day to such 
laborers, workmen, and mechanics on account of such reduction 
of the hours of labor.”—(16 Stat. at Large, p. 1127.) 

Notwithstanding this proclamation of the President, the practice 
seems to have continued, for on May 11, 1872, the President issued 
another proclamation, which recited the proclamation of May 19, 
1869, and contained the following: 

And whereas it is now represented to me that the act of Congress and the 
proclamation aforesaid have not been strictly observed by all officials of the 
Government having charge of such laborers, workmen, and mechanics; now, 
therefore, I, Ulysses 8S. Grant, President of the United States, do hereby again 
call attention to the act of Congress aforesaid, and direct all officers of the 
executive department of the Government having charge of the employment of 
laborers, workmen, or mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Government 
of the United States to make no reduction in the wages paid by the Govern- 


ment by the day to such laborers, workmen, and mechanics on account of the 
reduction of the hours of labor.—(17 Stat. at Large, p. 955.) 


On May 18, 1872, an act was approved making an appropriation to 
pay to laborers and mechanics the amount of reduction of wages that 
they had suffered on account of the above interpretation. The law 
provided as follows: 

Section 2. That the proper accounting officers be, and hereby are, authorized 


and required, in the settlement of all accounts for the services of laborers, work- 
men, and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United 
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States between the twenty-fifth day of June, eighteen-hundred and sixty-eig);, 
the date of the act constituting eight hours a day’s work for all such laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics, and the nineteenth day of May, eighteen hundred ani 
sixty-nine, the date of the proclamation of the President concerning such pay, 
to settle and pay for the same, without reduction on account of reduction of 
hours of labor by said act, when it shall be made to appear that such was the 
sole cause of the reduction of wages, and a sufficient sum for said purpose js 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated.—(17 Stat. at Large, p. 134.) 


In 1876 an opinion was rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States (U. S. v. Martin, 94 U. S., 400), which declared that 
the eight-hour law of 1868 is chiefly in the nature of a direction by 
the Government to its agents, and is not a contract between the Goy- 
ernment and its laborers that eight hours shall constitute a day's 
work, and that it does not prevent the making of agreements by whic! 
a greater or less number of hours of labor may be required, and any 
claim for the excess of time over eight hours per day is, when ac- 
cepted by the laborer, a bar to any further proceedings. Another 
more recent decision (United States District Court for the District of 
Kentucky, 1897, Coleman v. United States, 81 Fed., 824), declare: 
that no action lies to recover for labor in excess of eight hours where 
monthly pay was received without protest. 

During several years that followed, frequent attempts were made 
in Congress to secure such legislation as would compel a limitation 
of the working hours of laborers and mechanics in the Government 
service to eight per day. Among these successful attempts were first. 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 9, 46th Cong.) which declared that, ac- 
cording to the true intent of the act of Congress, of June 25, 1868, eight 
hours constitute a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, and mechan- 
ics, that while the act remains upon the statute book no reduction 
should be made in the wages paid by the Government, by the day, to 
such laborers, workmen, and mechanics on account of the reduction of 
the hours of labor and that all heads of departments, officers, and 
agents of the Government should enforce the law as long as unre- 
pealed; and second, a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 239, 46th Cong.) 
which provided that, according to the true intent of section thirty- 
seven hundred and thirty-eight of the Revised Statutes, all laborers. 
workmen, and mechanics, employed by, or in behalf of, the Govern- 
ment, should thereafter receive a full day’s pay for eight hours’ 
work; and that all heads of departments, officers, and agents of the 
Government should enforce the law as therein interpreted. 

The construction placed upon the eight-hour law of 1868 by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1876, and the failure of Con- 
gress to pass any remedial legislation, left this law without practical 
effect, even though it remained on the statute book. This will appear 
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from the following opinions rendered by the Attorney General 
from time to time and summarized in an opinion rendered April 29, 
1882 (17 Op. A. G.), 341: 


1. The act prescribes the length of time which shall constitute a day’s work, 
put it does not establish any rule by which the compensation for a day’s work 
shall be determined. 

2. It does not contemplate a reduction of wages simply because of the reduc- 
tion thereby made in the length of the day’s work, but, on the other hand, it does 
not require that the same wages shall be paid therefor as are received by those 
who in similar private employments work a greater length of time per day. 

8 It does not forbid the making of contracts for labor, fixing a different 
length of time for the day’s work than that prescribed in the law. 

Another opinion of the Attorney General, rendered on May 2, 1872 
(14 Op. A. G., 37), and afterwards reaflirmed, declared that the pro- 
visions of the act of June 25, 1868, were not applicable to mechanics, 
workmen, and laborers in the employ of a contractor with the United 
States, and that the act was not intended to extend to any others 
than the immediate employees of the Government. 

But while Congress failed to enact legislation providing for a 
compulsory eight-hour day in the general employment of laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics, several acts were passed requiring an 
eight-hour day for letter carriers and for employees of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The first of these acts was approved May 24, 
1888, and provided as follows: 

Hereafter eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for letter carriers in 
cities or postal districts connected therewith, for which they shall receive the 
same pay as is now paid as for a day’s work of a greater number of hours. | 
If any letter carrier is employed a greater number of hours per day than eight 
he shall be paid extra for the same in proportion to the salary now fixed by 
law.—(U. 8S. Compiled Statutes, 1901, p. 2637.) 

A decision of the Supreme Court of the United States concerning 
the application of this law rendered March 13, 1893, declares that: 

This statute does not require that the eight hours’ service shall relate 
exclusively to the free distribution and collection of mail matter, nor does it 
otherwise define the nature of said service. It is necessary only that one 
should be a letter carrier and be lawfully employed in work that is not incon- 
sistent with his general business under his employment in order that he may 
recover for any employment for a greater number of hours per day than eight.— 
(United States v, Post, 1898, 148 U. S., 124.) 

Another act, approved June 2, 1900, limits the weekly hours of 
labor of letter carriers. It provides as follows: 

Letter carriers may be required to work as nearly as practicable only eight 
hours on each working-day, but not in any event exceeding forty-eight hours 
curing the six working-days of each week; and such number of hours on Sun- 
day, not exceeding eight, as may be required by the needs of the service; and 
if a legal holiday shall occur on any working-day, the service performed on 
Said day, if less than eight hours, shall be counted as eight hours without 
regard to the time actually employed.—(U. S. Compiled Statutes, 1901, p. 2637.) 
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A provision concerning employees of the Government Printing 
office was inserted in the urgent deficiency bill approved March 30, 
1888, and provided as follows: 

The Public Printer is hereby directed to rigidly enforce the provisions of the 


eight-hour law in the department under his charge.—(U. S. Compiled Statutes, 
1901, p. 2588.) 


This last provision was reenforced by the enactment of the follow- 
ing section of an act approved January 12, 1895: 


The Public Printer shall cause work to be done on the public printing in the 
Government Printing Office at night as well as through the day, when the 
exigencies of the public service require it, but the provisions of the existing 
eight-hour law shall apply.—(U. S. Compiled Statutes, 1901, p. 2551.) 


In 1892, steps were finally taken to secure the enactment of an 
effective eight-hour law for all laborers and mechanics employed on 
Federal public works. For this purpose, an investigation was made 
by the House Committee on Labor, and on March 8, 1892, the testi- 
mony of the Chief of Engineers, the Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, the Public 
Printer, and the chief of the law and construction division of the Su- 
pervising Architect’s Office of the Treasury Department was taken. 
The testimony given by these officers, who had charge of practically 
all of the public works of the Federal Government, showed, accori- 
ing to the report of the committee, that at the time of the investiga- 
tion, the administration of the eight-hour law of 1868 by the several 
Officials directing Government employees “ was not uniform and not 

intended to be.” Following the report of this committee the law of 
August 1, 1892, was enacted. It provided as follows: 


SEcTION 1. The service and employment of all laborers and mechanics who are 
now or may hereafter be employed by the Government of the United States, hy 
the District of Columbia, or by any contractor or subcontractor upon any of tlie 
public works of the United States or of the said District of Columbia, is herely 
limited and restricted to eight hours in any one calendar day, and it shall be 
unlawful for any officer of the United States Government or of the District of 
Columbia or any such contractor or subcontractor whose duty it shall be to en- 
ploy, direct, or control the services of such laborers or mechanics, to require 
or permit any such laborer or mechanic to work more than eight hours in any 
calendar day, except in case of extraordinary emergency. 

Sec. 2. Any officer or agent of the Government of the United States or of tlic 
District of Columbia, or any contractor or subcontractor whose duty it shall be 
to employ, direct, or control any laborer or mechanic employed upon any of the 
public works of the United States or of the District of Columbia who shall 
intentionally violate any provision of this Act, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and for each and every such offense shall upon conviction be punished 
by a fine not to exceed one thousand dollars or by imprisonment for not more 
than six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of 
the court having jurisdiction thereof.—(U. S. Compiled Statutes, 1901, p. 2521.) 
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According to the report of the committee recommending the bill 
which was enacted into this law, it was intended to be an eight-hour 
law which would be effective. In its explanation of the law, the com- 
mittee used the following language: 


It makes it unlawful to allow or permit a laborer or mechanic to work more 
than eight hours in any one calendar day, thus prohibiting evasion in the 
manner the act of 1868 was evaded. 

The measure herewith submitted, it is thought, will secure a_ practical 
enforcement of the purpose intended to be secured by the act of 1868. It limits 
the service and employment of all laborers and mechanics employed by the 
Government of the United States, by the District of Columbia, or by any con- 
tractor or subcontractor of the United States or of the District of Columbia to 
eight hours in any one calendar day; makes it unlawful for any officer of the 
United States or of the District of Columbia, or any contractor or subcontractor, 
whose duty it shall be to employ, direct, or control the services of such laborers 
or mechanics to require or permit such laborer or mechanic to work more than 
eight hours in any one calendar day except in cases of extraordinary emergency ; 
makes the willful violation of its provision a misdemeanor, and enforces suit- 
able penalties for such violation." 

While the intention of Congress in regard to the enforcement of 
the eight-hour provision was made clear by these statements, there 
still remained some misunderstanding as to the scope of the law. 
Owing to this misapprehension there has been some litigation in the 
Federal courts, and numerous requests for opinions have been made 
of the United States Attorney General. The following are extracts 
from Federal court decisions bearing upon this point: 

a) 


To render one amenable to this law he must be an officer or agent of the 
United States, or a contractor or subcontractor whose duty it is to employ, 
direct, or control laborers or mechanics upon some of the public works of the 
United States, and he must have intentionally required or permitted such laborers 
or mechanics to work more than eight houvs in any calendar day. The law does 
not apply where one builds barges at his own risk and cost, though under Gov- 
ernment inspection and under agreement for their sale to the Government if, 
on completion, they are found to conform to certain prescribed specifications.— 
(United States District Court for the Southern District of Alabama, 1893, 
United States v. Ollinger, 55 Fed., 959.) 

Seamen upon a Government vessel, when engaged in removing obstructions 
to navigation in rivers and harbors, are employed upon public works of the 
United States, within the meaning of the above act. The time actually required 
in the care and repair of appliances necessary to carry on such work must be 
included within the eight hours, and is a part of the public work.—(United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Washington, 1894, United 
States v. Jefferson, 60 Fed., 736.) 


The foregoing opinion is in apparent conflict with a later ruling 
in 1907 of the Supreme Court of the United States, three justices 
dissenting. 

The statute says, “laborers and mechanics * * * employed * 
upon any of the public works.” It does not say, and no one supposes it to 
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1 Quoted in Report No. 1272, to accompany bill H. R. 6882, 56th Cong., Ist sess., p. 6. ° 
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mean, “any public work.” The words “upon” and “any of the,” and tho 
plural “works” import that the objects of labor referred to have some kin) 
of permanent existence and structural unity, and are severally capable of 
being regarded as complete wholes. The fact that the persons mentioned ». 
employed upon them are laborers and mechanics, words admitted not {) 
include seamen, points in the direction of structures and away from the s 
* * * 

* * * The scows and floating dredges were vessels. * * * Therefor 
all of the hands mentioned in the informations were seamen within t)) 
definition in an earlier statute of the United States. * * * Without further 
elaboration of details, we are of opinion that the persons employed by the tw. 
defendant companies were not laborers or mechanics and were not employ«| 
upon any of the public works of the United States within the meaning . 
the act.—(Ellis v. United States, 1907, 206 U. S., 246; 27 Sup. Ct., 600.) 

The statement that “a corporation as such is not capable of entertaining » 
criminal intention” is not a defense in case of the violation of such a |: 
as the above, where the prohibited act can be done by a corporation.— (Unite! 
States District Court for the Northern District of California, 1898, Unite! 
States v. John Kelso Co., 86 Fed., 304.) 

The United States has the power to control in regard to the subject matter 
of this law, although the State in which a building is being erected retai:- 
political jurisdiction over the land occupied.—(United States District Cour 
for the Northern District of California, 1898, United States v. San Francis: 
Bridge Co., 88 Fed., 891.) 

This law can not be held to provide for compensation for services rendere:! 
in excess of eight hours per day.—(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Ninth Circuit, 1908, United States v. Moses, 126 Fed., 58.) 

When confronted with an “extraordinary emergency” within the meaninz 
of the statute, the laborers and mechanics [employed in the construction of « 
dam] may be required or permitted to work overtime in protecting property 
during the emergency, but not afterward for the purpose of minimizing tlic 
losses of the contactor. 

* %* * Neither the law nor the contract justify the assumption that tlic 
work was one of continuing extraordinary emergency, or that a case of ex- 
traordinary emergency would cover the time employed in repairing the 
injuries, and in removing the obstacles caused by the flood. The phrase 
“continuing extraordinary emergency” is self-contradictory. A condition or 
conditions which necessarily must continue for years can not be called an 
uncommon, sudden, unexpected happening, which presents a sudden and unex- 
pected occasion for action.—(United States v. Sheridan-Kirk Contract Co., 
1907, 149 Fed., 809.) 

A contractor for levee work on the Mississippi River made the 
contention that the undertaking presented “ at all times an extraordi- 
nary emergency within the meaning of the statute,” and this conten- 
tion was allowed by a circuit court (180 Fed., 502). On appeal. 
the Supreme Court reversed this ruling, quoting the expression that 
“the phrase ‘continuing extraordinary emergency’ is self-contra- 
dictory,” and saying: 

The building and repair of levees on the Mississippi River is one of the most 


important and conspicuous of the public works of the United States, and if it 
- had been intended to exempt it from the provisions of the act of August 1, 1892, 
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which declared a public policy in regard to labor, it would have been ex- 
pressed.—(United States v. Garbish, 1911, 222 U. S., 257; 32 Sup. Ct., 77.) 
Bargemen engaged in transporting stone for use in the construction 
of a jetty in a harbor, all work being done offshore, were held not 
to be within the act, on the authority of Ellis v. United States, supra. 


The barge was a maritime vessel. She was engaged in a maritime duty. 
The men were entitled to a maritime lien on her for their wages, for their work 
was of a maritime character. Their labor contributed to the work in which 
the barge was engaged, and they were clothed with the rights of seamen.— 
(Breakwater Co. v. United States, 1911, 183 Fed., 112.) 


The following are summaries or extracts from opinions which 
have been rendered by the United States Attorney General on the 
application of the eight-hour lay of August 1, 1892: 


As this new timber dry dock is intended to be a valuable and permanent 
improvement of real estate belonging to the United States, and is solely for its 
use and benefit, itis * * * to be regarded as one of the “ public works” 
of the United States under this eight-hour law.—(20 Op. A. G., 445.) 


Contracts for supplying post-office lock boxes, lock drawers, locks, 
pulls, plates, etc., for various public buildings throughout the United 
States, to be delivered by the contractors at the freight depot at the 
point of destination and placed in position in the buildings by the 
Government, were held not to be within the provisions of the stat- 


ute—(20 Op. A. G., 454.) 


The statute, while in one sense restricting and in derogation of the common 
right of parties to contract, is nevertheless remedial, and is entitled to a fairly 
liberal construction. * * * The law as to laborers and mechanics in the 
direct employment of the Government and of the District of Columbia, is gen- 
eral; and the limitation to public works applies only to such persons as are 
in the employ of contractors and subcontractors. * * * As to others—as, for 
instance, sailors or others on shipboard, or teamsters—their employment being 
peculiar, they might well be held to be, as a matter of fact, neither laborers 
nor mechanics within the meaning of this law.—(20 Op. A. G., 459.) 


The statute does not apply to foremen of mechanics employed to 
direct the mechanical labor of prisoners at the Fort Leavenworth 
Military Prison, whose hours of labor exceed eight per day.—(21 


Op. A. G., 32.) 


Although Congress has no power to enact laws which shall operate beyond 
the jurisdiction of the United States, still it has the power to determine what 
shall be the length of a day’s work of any and all persons employed by the 
Government or by contractors upon any public works undertaken by the 
United States anywhere. * * * By the letter of the law, therefore, the 
hours of labor of all laborers and mechanics engaged in the construction of the 
Panama Canal are limited to eight hours in any one calendar day, whether 
employed directly by the United States or. by a contractor or subcontractor 
with the United States. * * * The act of 1892 does not apply to the office 
force of the Isthmian Canal Commission stationed on the Isthmus of Panama, 
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or to any of the employees of the Government who are not within the ordinary 
meaning of the words “laborers and mechanics.” (25 Op. A. G., 441. See act of 
June 30, 1906, below.) 


Toolmen and repairers and cleaners of machinery, whose work 
must be done before or after the day’s work of employees in machine 
shops where the regular force of workmen is within the provisions 
of the law, are likewise included therein if fairly coming within the 
description of laborers and mechanics, whether they are paid by the 
year, month, or day. (25 Op. A. G., 465.) 

The employees of a corporation engaged in the business of a com- 
mon carrier, even though the United States owns practically all of 
the stock of such corporation, and is largely served by it in the 
prosecution of a public work, as is the case with the Panama Rail- 
road & Steamship Line, are not within the provisions of this 
statute, being employees of the corporation and not of the United 
States. (25 Op. S. G., 465.) 

The act * * * does not apply to vessels under construction for the Navy 
by contract with builders at private establishments. The case of material for 
such vessets, as for instance, armor, guns, and other articles obtained under 
special contracts, is a fortiori; and, besides, rests fully on the ruling of Attorney 
General Miller in 20 Op., 454, as above cited, which is hereby expressly ap- 
proved and affirmed. (26 Op. A. G., 30.) 

Presumably, quartermaster’s supplies for the use of the Army are 
such as, generally speaking, are consumed sooner or later in the 
using. [The act does not apply.] (26 Op. A. G., 36.) 

. There is no conflict between the act of August 1, 1892, and the proviso to 
section 4 of the act of July 17, 1902. [Reclamation act; see hbelow.] The 
“extraordinary emergency” of the former act would apply to the latter. The 
acts are to be construed together [and it is held that it was not], the intention 
of Congress, by the proviso in the reclamation act and the use of the terin 
“construction work,” either to displace the provisions of the act of August 1, 
1892, as to laborers and mechanics not strictly engaged in “construction work,” 
or to exclude the exception of an “extraordinary emergency.” * * * The 
eight-hour law applies fully to contractors on the irrigation works constructed 
by the United States. (26 Op. A. G., 64.) 


Blacksmiths and their helpers, firemen, and pumpmen are either 
mechanics or laborers. (26 Op. A. G., 64.) 

Engineers of the Reclamation Service are responsible to the extent 
of requiring the law to be observed and reporting violations of it. 
(26 Op. A. G., 64.) 

_ As to employees engaged in the construction of a jetty at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, the following ruling was made: 


Upon the questions suggested by your communication you are advised that 
the eight-hour law applies to this work, and that I fully concur with the view 
of your [War] Department * * * that those who fairly come within the 
ordinary meaning of the words “ laborers and mechanics” should be restricted 
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to no more than eight hours of effective labor upon each calendar day, irre- 
spective of enforced idleness on other days, except when a sudden emergency 
must be met by prompt action. (26 Op. A. G., 278.) 

I think that the eight-hour day means eight hours of effective labor, and, 
therefore, so far as your questions present the case of laborers and mechanics 
who, from the exigencies of the situation, must wait until after the completion 
of the regular day to finish their work, I am of the opinion that the blasting, 
cleaning of tracks, repair of machinery, and all other similar work essential to 
prompt and continuous service in the regular day may be legally done before 
and after the regular hours, To be more specific, laborers and mechanics who 
are called upon to do two hours’ work, for example, before or after the regular 
day begins or ends have no just cause for complaint that the law is violated if 
they are only called upon to work six more hours during the regular hours. 
(26 Op. A. G., 64.) 

In accordance with the above ruling, it was held in a later opinion 
that persons employed as lock tenders, lock helpers, lockmen, and in 
similar employments at the locks of canals owned and operated by 
the Government may be called upon to render service at any hour 
of the day, if only the total hours of labor actually performed do 
not exceed eight. (26 Op. A. G., 605.) 

Specifically, it was held that a watchman charged with the duty 
of keeping the door at a department building, enforcing regulations 
or reporting their breach, or keeping guard at night was not within 
the act; so also a laborer in such building who moved furniture, 
cleaned windows, cut grass on the surrounding grounds, and the like, 
rendered services more of the nature of a domestic servant than of a 
jaborer within the meaning of the act; the same was said of a hostler 
whose duty it was to feed, drive, and care for horses and to clean car- 
riages, harness, and stables; and a messenger who swept floors, did 
general office cleaning, attended fires, and carried messages was held 
not within the act. (26 Op. A. G., 623.) 

The naval appropriation act of June 24, 1910, required vessels 
built under its provisions to “be built in accordance with the pro- 
visions of ” the eight-hour law of August 1, 1892. As to the extent 
of this requirement, it was said: 

The provision in the appropriation act must be construed to apply simply to 
work done upon the vessel itself at the place where it is built, and not as 
applying to the manufacture of machinery or other material elsewhere which 
is to enter into the construction of the vessel. (28 Op. A. G. 358.) 


Similarly, the naval appropriation act of March 4, 1911, required 
the observance of “an eight-hour workday” in the construction of 
certain vessels provided for in the act. It was held that this direc- 
tion would not be complied with by an arrangement by which the 
workmen would be employed 83 or 8} hours for five days, and given 
a shorter day on Saturday, the aggregate for the week being 48 
hours, (29 Op. A. G. 371.) 
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Besides these rulings by the courts and the Attorney General, Con- 
gress took a hand in determining the application of the law to specific 
undertakings, declaring in the act of June 17, 1902, relating to the 
construction of irrigation works, that the act of August 1, 18%», 
should apply to such work; while by an act of June 30, 1906, the 
eight-hour day was made not to apply to unskilled alien laborers 
and their foremen and superintendents in the construction of the 
Isthmian Canal within the Canal Zone. 

As to the enforcement of the law and the attitude of the officia|s 
of the Government thereto, it was stated in July, 1906, that the 
practice had grown up for the “inspectors of work done under pui)- 
lic contracts, acting in accordance with the department’s instructions 
or approval, to ignore altogether the question whether the Govern. 
ment contractors were obeying the law with reference to the eight 
hour a day provision, it being the department’s attitude that it was 
the duty of the contractors with the Government to obey the law 
and not the peculiar responsibility of the department to see that 
they did so.” + 

Subsequently, in September, 1906, for the purpose of securing 
prompt enforcement and uniform action among the departments in 
regard to the law, the following Executive order was issued: 


1. All departments of the Government under the supervision of which public 
works are being constructed are hereby directed to notify the representatives 
stationed at such public works to report at once to their respective departmenis 
all cases in which contractors or subcontractors on works now under construc- 
tion have required or permitted laborers or mechanics in their employ to work 
over eight hours in any one calendar day. 

2. All Government representatives in charge of construction of public works 
are further dirécted that it is part of their duty to report to their respective 
departments each and every case in which laborers or mechanics are required 
or permitted to work over eight hours a day on the works under supervision of 
such Government representatives. Wherever reports showing work in excess 
of eight hours a day are received by any department they are to be referred to 
the Department of Justice for appropriate action. 

8. All departments of the Government under the supervision of which public 
works are being constructed by contract are further directed to have their 
respective legal officers prepare and forward to the President a list of such 
statutes and Executive orders as have a direct bearing on contracts for thie 
construction of public works, and with which bidders on such works should 
be made acquainted. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

SEPTEMBER 19, 1906. 


It had been ruled in 1892 by an Attorney General that— 


The duty to employ, direct, or control such laborers or mechanics, and the 
penalty for their wrongful employment, is with the contractor, and not with the 
Government or any of its officers or agents. (20 Op. A. G. 500.) 





1 Memorandum addressed to chiefs of bureaus, etc., by Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
July 17, 1906. 
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In October, 1906, however, the then Attorney General issued in- 
structions to United States attorneys throughout the country saying 


that— 

The Government is determined upon a strict enforcement of this statute, 
and you are directed diligently to investigate all complaints which may come 
to you from any source of violations of this law, and upon your own initiative 
to make investigation if there appears to you to be any reasonable ground for 
suspecting violation of this law. 


The Navy Department memorandum quoted from above also laid 
down the principle that— 


It is the duty of the officers of the Government, with respect to public con- 
tracts that are performed under their supervision and for the performance of 
which they are responsible, to use the powers they have to prevent violations 
of the law, and especially the Federal law, by the contractors in the work that 
comes under their supervision. 


Defects were found, however, other than lack of enforcement, 
especially in the restricted application of the act of 1892 as indi- 
cated in the case of Ellis v. United States, and elsewhere. Steps were 
taken accordingly to secure additional and amendatory legislation, 
and on June 19, 1912, at the second session of the 62d Congress, the 
following act was passed: 

[PuBLic—No. 199.] 


An act limiting the hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics employed 
upon work done for the United States, or for any Territory, or for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


Section 1. Every contract hereafter made to which the United States, any 
Territory, or the District of Columbia is a party, and every such contract 
made for or on behalf of the United States, or any Territory, or said District, 
which may require or involve the employment of laborers or mechanics shall 
contain a provision that no laborer or mechanic doing any part of the work con- 
templated by the contract, in the employ of the contractor or any subcontractor 
contracting for any part of said work contemplated, shall be required or per- 
mitted to work more than eight hours in any one calendar day upon such 
work; and every such contract shall stipulate a penalty for each violation of 
such provision in such contract of five dollars for each laborer or mechanic 
for every calendar day in which he shall be required or permitted to labor 
more than eight hours upon said work; and any officer or person designated as 
inspector of the work to be performed under any such contract, or to aid in 
enforcing the fulfillment thereof, shall, upon observation or investigation, forth- 
with report to the proper officer of the United States, or of any Territory, or 
of the District of Columbia, all violations of the provisions of this act directed 
to be made in every such contract, together with the name of each laborer or 
mechanic who has been required or permitted to labor in violation of such 
stipulation and the day of such violation, and the amount of the penalties 
imposed according to the stipulation in any such contract shall be directed to 
be withheld for the use and benefit of the United States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, or the Territory contracting by the officer or person whose duty it 
shall be to approve the payment of the moneys due under such contract, 
whether the violation of the provisions of such contract is by the contractor 
or any subcontractor. Any contractor or subcontractor aggrieved by the with- 
holding of any penalty as hereinbefore provided shall have the right within 
six months thereafter to appeal to the head of the department making the 
contract on behalf of the United States or the Territory, and in the case of a 
contract made by the District of Columbia to the Commissioners thereof; who 
shall have power to review the action imposing the penalty, and in all such 
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appeals from such final order whereby a contractor or subcontractor may he 
aggrieved by the imposition of the penalty hereinbefore provided, such ¢)- 
tractor or subcontractor may within six months after decision by such head of 
a department or the Commissioners of the District of Columbia file a ¢laiy 
in the Court of Claims, which shall have jurisdiction to hear and decide the 
matter in like manner as in other cases before said court. 

Sec, 2. Nothing in this act shall apply to contracts for transportation hy 
land or water, or for the transmission of intelligence, or for the purchase of 
supplies by the Government, whether manufactured to conform to particular 
specifications or not, or for such materials or articles as may usually he 
bought in open market, except armor and armor plate, whether made to ¢o)- 
form to particular specifications or not, or to the construction or repair of 
levees or revetments necessary for protection against floods or overflows on 
the navigable waters of the United States: Provided, That all classes of work 
which have been, are now, or may hereafter be performed by the Government 
shall, when done by contract, by individuals, firms, or corporations for or oy 
behalf of the United States or any of the Territories or the District of (Co- 
lumbia, be performed in accordance with the terms and provisions of section 
one of this act. The President, by Executive order, may waive the provisions 
and stipulations in this act as to any specific contract or contracts during time 
of war or a time when war is imminent, and until January first, nineteen 
hundred and fifteen, as to any contract or contracts entered into in connection 
with the construction of the Isthmian Canal. No penalties shall be impose! 
for any violation of such provision in such contract due to any extraordinary 
events or conditions of manufacture, or to any emergency caused by fire, 
famine, or flood, by danger to life or to property, or by other extraordinary 
event or condition on account of which the President shall subsequently declare 
the violation to have been excusable. Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to repeal or modify the act entitled “An act relating to the limitation of the 
hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics employed upon the public 
works of the United States and of the District of Columbia” being chapter 
three hundred and fifty-two of the laws of the Fifty-second Congress, approved 
August first, eighteen hundred and ninety-two, as modified by the Acts ef Con- 
gress approved February twenty-seventh, nineteen hundred and six, and June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and six, or apply to contracts which have been 
or may be entered into under the provisions of appropriation acts approved 
prior to the passage of this act. 

Sec, 3. This act shall become effective and be in force on and after January 
first, nineteen hundred and thirteen. 

Approved, June nineteen, nineteen hundred and twelve, 


As an independent piece of legislation the act called for new 
rulings by the Attorney General to determine its application. Thus 
the Secretary of the Navy requested a construction of the provision 
that limits the hours of labor of any workman “in the employ of 
the contractor or any subcontractor contracting for any part of said 
work contemplated ” to not more “ than eight hours in any one calen- 
dar day upon such work.” The limiting words “upon such work ” 
were held to restrict the application of the eight-hour provision to 
employment upon the subject matter of the Government contract 
only, the Attorney General in 1912 (Oct. 3) saying, 

Clearly, no penalty could be collected under the authority of this provision if 
the laborer or mechanic were required to labor more than eight hours per day 
upon some other work than that contemplated by the contract. (29 Op. A. G., 
538.) 

Another question submitted at the same time related to the extent 
of inclusion of the phrase “ any part of the work contemplated by the 
contract,” the question being at what stage in the segregation and 
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application of materials the eight-hour law became applicable. As to 
this it was said: 

To determine what class of work is covered by this definition must be largely 
a matter of administration; but, in my opinion, the general work done by the 
contractor or a subcontractor in his plant which is applicable and destined to 
the fulfillment of his contracts with all persons generally does not fall within the 
law. Only that portion of the work which can be regarded as directed spe- 
cifically to the fulfillment of the Government contract, and nothing else, falls 
within the provisions of the act. 

A similar ruling to the foregoing was made in response to an 
inquiry of the Secretary of War as to the construction of a provision 
of the appropriation act of June 6, 1912 (antedating the eight-hour 
law of the same year), which prohibits the purchase of ammunition 
from any persons who do not at the time of commencement of work 
thereon establish an eight-hour workday for all employees engaged or 
to be engaged in the work of manufacturing such ammunition. It 
was held that: 


The provision contained in the act relative to the eight-hour law applies only 
to employees, laborers, and mechanics while engaged in the work of manufac- 
turing the ammunition named therein, and does not establish any general rule 
governing the employees of the contractor beyond their occupation in carrying 
out the work embraced in the contract with the Government. (30 Op. A. G., 16.) 

The exception, in the act of June 19, 1912, of supplies purchased 
by the Government “whether manufactured to conform to par- 
ticular specifications or not, or for such articles or materials as may 
usually be bought in open market, except armor and armor plate, 
whether made to conform to particular specifications or not,” was 
held to exempt from the application of the act articles to be pur- 
chased by the Public Printer for use in the Government Printing 
Office, as leathers, cloth, colors, ink, gold leaf, ete. (30 Op. A. G. 24) ; 
as also of the labor involved in the dressing of marble and stone for 
public buildings, such work not being performed at the sites of the 
buildings themselves (30 Op. A. G. 211); of dynamos and engines 
for installation in public buildings, tiles for roofing, terra cotta, 
bricks, structural iron and steel, lamp standards and brackets, sash, 
doors, molding, ete (30 Op. A. G. 31); and of cloth for clothing 
and tents for the Army (29 Op. A. G. 505). 

Another question submitted related to the application of the 
new act to dredging in river and harbor work—employment which 
had been held not to be covered by the act of August 1, 1892. On 
the authority of the decision in the case of Ellis v. United States, 
previously noted, the later act was construed as not affecting such 
employment (29 Op. A. G. 583). This opinion is of less importance, 
however, in view of the enactment, on March 3, 1913, of a statute 
amending the act of 1892, which had for one of its specific aims the 
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inclusion of persons employed in constructing, maintaining, or im- 
proving a river or harbor. This enactment was made as an amend- 
ment of the act of 1892, and reads as follows: 


[PuBLic—No. 408.] 


An act relating to the limitation of the hours of daily service of laborers and 
mechanics employed upon a public work of the United States and of the 
District of Columbia, and of all persons employed in constructing, main- 
taining, or improving a river or harbor of the United States and of the 
District of Columbia. 


SEcTION 1. Sections one, two, and three of an act entitled “An act relating 
to the limitation of the hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics e))- 
ployed upon the public works of the United States and of the District of 
Columbia [shall] be amended to read as follows: 

Section 1. The service and employment of all laborers and mechanics 
who are now, or may hereafter, be employed by the Government of the United 
States or the District of Columbia, or by any contractor or subcontractor, upon 
a public work of the United States or of the District of Columbia, and of al! 
persons who are now, or may hereafter be, employed by the Government of 
the United States or the District of Columbia, or any contractor or subcon- 
tractor, to perform services similar to those of laborers and mechanics in con- 
nection with dredging or rock excavation in any river or harbor of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia, is hereby limited and restricted to eigit 
hours in any one calendar day; and it shall be unlawful for any officer of the 
United States Government or of the District of Columbia, or any such con- 
tractor or subcontractor whose duty it shall be to employ, direct, or contro! 
the services of such laborers or mechanics or of such persons employed to per- 
form services similar to those of laborers and mechanics in connection with 
dredging or rock excavation in any river or harbor of the United States or of 
the District of Columbia, to require or permit any such laborer or mechanic or 
any such person employed to perform services similar to those of laborers and 
mechanics in connection with dredging or rock excavation in any river or 
harbor of the United States or of the District of Columbit, to work more than 
eight hours in any calendar day, except in case of extraordinary emergency : 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall apply or be construed to apply to per- 
sons employed in connection with dredging or rock excavation in any river or 
harbor of the United States or of the District of Columbia while not directly 
operating dredging or rock excavating machinery or tools, nor to persons en- 
gaged in construction or repair of levees or revetments necessary for protec- 
tion against floods or overflows on the navigable rivers of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Any officer or agent of the Government of the United States or 
of the District of Columbia, or any contractor or subcontractor whose duty it 
shall be to employ, direct, or control any laborer or mechanic employed upon 4 
public work of the United States or of the District of Columbia, or any person 
employed to perform services similar to those of laborers and mechanics in 
connection with dredging or rock excavation in any river or harbor of the 
United States or of the District of Columbia, who shall intentionally violate 
any provision of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and for eac) 
and every such offense shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine not to 
exceed $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more than six months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, in the-discretion of the court having jurisdiction 
thereof. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall not be so construed as to in any mian- 
ner apply to or affect contractors or subcontractors, or to limit the hours of 
daily service of laborers or mechanics engaged upon a public work of tlic 
United States or of the District of Columbia, or persons employed to perform 
services similar to those of laborers and mechanics in connection with dredging 
or rock excavation in any river or harbor of the United States or of the Distric' 
of Columbia, for which contracts have been entered into prior to the passing of 
this act or may be entered into under the provisions of appropriation acts 4))- 
proved prior to the passage of this act. 

Sec. 4. This act shall become effective and be in force on and after March 
first, nineteen hundred and thirteen. 

Approved, March 3, 1913. 
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But little is available in the way of official interpretation of this 
act, a single point of narrow range being to the effect that this law 
does not apply to laborers employed on the Panama Canal (30 Op. A. 
G. 189). Obviously this act is of broader application than the act of 
1892 in its use of the phrase “upon a public work” in lieu of the 
phase “upon any of the public works,” the latter phrase being held 
by both the majority and dissenting opinions in the Ellis Case to be 
of a narrower inclusiveness than the phrase “ any public work.” The 
effect of the act on dredge workers is less obvious, since its applica- 
tion is restricted to persons performing “ services similar to those of 
Jaborers and mechanics in connection with dredging or rock excava- 
tion in any river or harbor,” and, further, the act does not apply to 
any person in this line of employment “ while not directly operating 
dredging or rock excavating machinery or tools.” 

One exemption that is clear affects persons held to be covered by 
the act of 1892; that is, workers on levees or revetments for protection 
against floods or overflows on the navigable rivers of the United 
States, this exception being found both in the act of 1912 and that of 
1913. Except where the modifying provisions are specific, it is a fair 
assumption that the interpretation of the act of 1912 is applicable to 
the later acts. Authority for this view, especially as to the act of 
1913, is found in a statement of the Attorney General to the effect 
that— 

In the absence of clear evidence to the contrary it must be presumed that in 


the act of March 3, 1913, Congress intended to amend the act of August 1, 1892, 
only to the extent provided for in the later act. (Op. A. G., —.) 


The foregoing account and discussion is limited to the single line 
of legislation the object of which was to regulate the working time of 
employees of restricted definition, i. e., laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by or on behalf of the Federal Government, a Territory, or 
the District of Columbia. The law of June 25, 1868, though un- 
repealed, is negligible, while those of 1912 and 1913 lie side by side. 
The relationship of these two laws to each other would appear to be 
one of coordinate control in some aspects, while in others their fields 
are more distinct. The provision in the act of 1912 that it was not 
to be regarded as in any way repealing or modifying the act of 1892 
must be held to indicate its separateness from the act of 1913 amend- 
ing the act of 1892. 

Other laws of Congress affecting public employment are an act of 
August 27, 1912, fixing the hours of labor of letter carriers in the city 
delivery service and clerks in first and second class post-offices at not 
more than 8 perday,tobeperforr 1 within a period of i0 consecutive 
hours, Sunday work to be compensated for by a time allowance on 
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one of the 6 days following the Sunday on which such work was 
done. 

The law applicable to hours of labor of clerks and other employees 
in the executive departments is found in an act of March 3, 1893, and 
is as follows: 

Hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the several executive depart- 
ments, in the interest of the public service, to require of all clerks and other 
employees, of whatever grade or class, in their respective departments, not less 
than seven hours of labor each day, except Sundays and days declared public 
holidays by law or Executive order: Provided, That the heads of the depart- 
ments may by special order, stating the reason, further extend the hours of any 
clerk or employee in their departments, respectively ; but in case of an extension 
it shall be without additional compensation. * * * —(U. S. Compiled 
Statutes, 1901, p. 80.) 

As disclosed by opinions of the Attorney General and by court 
decisions, the net effect of the different eight-hour laws of the Fed- 
eral Government made applicable to public works, and beginning 
with the act of 1868, may be briefly summarized as follows: 

The law of June 25, 1868, while still on the statute books, is only 
in the nature of a direction. 

The eight-hour law of August 1, 1892, however, was mandatory 
and made it unlawful for officers, contractors, or subcontractors to 
employ laborers and mechanics on public works of the United States 
or of the District of Columbia for more than eight hours per day, 
except in cases of emergency. The term “ public works” included 
all fixed works for public use. 

The law of 1892 applied to all laborers and mechanics properly 
classified as such, who are— 

(1) Employed directly by the United States or the District of 
Columbia. 

(2) Employed within the bounds of property of the United States 
Government. 

(3) Working on Government buildings, even though the land occu- 
pied is under the political control of a State. 

(4) Working on levees on navigable rivers of the United States. 

(5) Employed by contractors on public works. 

(6) Employed in “construction work” in the Reclamation 
Service. 

(7) Employed in repairing tools or appliances necessary to the 
prosecution of public works. 

The law of 1892 did not apply to: 

A. Laborers and mechanics employed in private establishments 
engaged in— 

(1) Manufacturing material for public works, even though such 
material is to be used for fixtures, 
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(2) Manufacturing supplies for the quarfermaster’s department. 
(3) Building vessels or barges for the Government. 

B. Unskilled alien laborers and their foreman and superintendents 
engaged in the construction of the Panama Canal. 

C. Employees of the Panama Railroad. 

D. Watchmen, laborers, hostlers, messengers, and the like em- 
ployed in and about the Government departments in Washington. 

The act did not authorize payments for overtime work. 

The term “extraordinary emergency ” must be strictly construed, 
and can not be held to apply to continuing conditions. 

A corporation could be held criminally liable for violations. 

The observance of an eight-hour day does not imply continuous 
employment, but means eight hours of effective service within the 24 
hours of a calendar day. 

Lost time due to adverse conditions of the weather, ete., can not be 
made up by extra work on another day. 

Where work—as on a vessel—must be carried on in accordance with 
the provisions of the act, this requirement affected only the labor done 
at the place of construction, and not the preparation of materials. 

A specification that an eight-hour workday must be observed is not 
met by working days of different lengths, aggregating 48 hours per 
week. The eight-hour act of June 19, 1912— 

Does not apply to supplies purchased for the Government, even 
though manufactured for it in accordance with its own specifications. 

Dos not prevent the employment of workmen for additional hours 
of service on other jobs after having worked eight hours upon the 
subject-matter of a Government contract: 

Does not apply to the dressing of stone for public buildings if not 
done at the site of the building, nor to the manufacture of fittings and 
equipment for such buildings; 

Does not modify the act of 1892 as to river and harbor work. 

The eight-hour act of March 3, 1913 

Does not apply to laborers on the Panama Canal; 

Apparently retains the construction and application of the act of 
1892 except as specifically provided for by the later act; in particu- 
lar it includes dredge work in so far as services similar to those of 
laborers and mechanics are employed, and excludes labor on levees 
and revetments. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


[The publication of the Annual and Special Reports and of the bimonthly Bulletin has 
been discontinued, and since July, 1912, a Bulietin has been published at irregular intervals, 
Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These Bulle- 
tins are numbered consecutively in each series and also carry a consecutive whole number, 
beginning with No. 101. A list of the series, together with the individual Bulletins falling 
under each, is given below. A list of the Reports and Bulletins of the Bureau issued prior 
to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application.} 


Wholesale Prices. 
No. 1. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. 114.) 
No. 2. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. (Bul. 149.) 
No. 3. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. i73.) 
No. 4. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. (Bul. 181.) 
No. 5. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. (Bul. 200.) [In press.] 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
No. 1. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: PartI. (Bul. 105: Part I.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part II—General tables. (Bul. 105: Part II.) 
No. 2. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. (Bul. 106: Part 1.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part II—General tables. (Bul. 106: Part II.) 
. 3. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. (Bul. 108.) 
No. 4. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. (Bul. 110.) 
‘o. 5. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. (Bul. 113.) 
No. 6. Retail prices, 1890 fo February, 1913. (Bul. 115.) 
No. 7. Sugar prices, from refiner toconsumer. (Bul. 121.) 
No. 8. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. (Bul. 125.) 
No. 9. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer toconsumer. (Bul. 130.) 
No. 10. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. (Bul. 132.) 
No. 11. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. (Bul. 136.) 
No. 12. Retsil prices, 1890 to October, 1913. (Bul. 138.) 
No. 13. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. (Bul. 140.) 
No. 14. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. (Bul. 156.) 
No. 15. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. (Bul. 164.) 
No. 16. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. (Bul. 184.) 
No. 17. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. (Bul. 197.) [In press.]} 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 

No. 1. Wagesand hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. 128.) 

No. 2. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. 
129.) 

No. 3. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. (Bul. 131.) 

No. 4. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods industries, 1890 to 
1912. (Bul. 134.) 

No. 5. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 1912. (Bul. 135.) 

No. 6. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1890 to 1912. 
(Bul. 137.) 

No. 7. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. (Bul. 143.) 

No. 8. Wages and regularity of employment in the dress and waist industry of New York City. (Bul. 
146.) 

No. 9. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. (Bul. 147.) 

No. 10. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1913. (Bul. 150.) 

No. 11. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United States, 1997 to 1912. 
(Bul. 151.) 

No. 12. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1907 to 1913. 
(Bul. 153.) 

No. 13. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 to 
1913. (Bul. 154.) 

No. 14. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. (Bul. 161.) 

No. 15. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 1913. 
(Bul. 163.) 

No. 16. bet — of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United States, 1907 to 1913. 

No. 17. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. (Bul. 171.) 

No, 18. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 to 1914. (Bul. 177.) 

No. 19. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. (Bul. 178.) 

No. 20. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to1914. (Bul. 187.) [In press.] 

No. 21. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. (Bul. 190.) 
{In press. ] 

No. 22. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. (Bul. 194.) [In press.]} 

No. 23. Street railway employment in the United States. (Bul. No. 204.) [In press.]} 
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Employment and Unemployment. 
No. 1. Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices, (Bul. 192.) {Ip 
press. ] 
No. 2. Unemployment in the United States. (Bul. 195.) [In press.) 
No. 3. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference. (Bul. 196.) [In press.] 
No. 4. The British System of Labor Exchanges. (Bul. No. 206.) [In press.] 
No. 5. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference of Boston. (Bul. No. 202.) [In pre 3] 
For materialrelating to these subjects, but not included in this series, see Miscellaneous series, Nos. 1, 10, 
12 (Buls. Nos. 109, 172, 183). 
Women in Industry. 
No. 1. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries in 
the District of Columbia. (Bul. No. 116.) 
No. 2. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. (Bul. No. 119.) 
No. 3. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. (Bul. No. 122.) 
No. 4. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments anj 
garment factories. (Bul. No. 160.) 
No. 5. Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in the United States, 
(Bul. No, 175.) 
No. 6. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. (Bul. No. 176.) 
No. 7. Women in the boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts. (Bul. No. 180.) 
No. 8. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. (Bul, 
No. 182.) [In press.] 
No. 9. Dressmaking as a trade for women. (Bul. No. 193.) 
For material relating to this subject, but not included in this series, see Miscellaneous series, Nos. 2, 
3, 8 (Buls. 117, 118, 167). 7 
Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto), 
No. 1. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. (Bul. No. 101.) 
No. 2. British National Insurance Act, 1911. (Bul. No. 102.) 
No. 3. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. (Bul. No. 103.) 
No. 4. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. (Bul. No. 107.) 
No. 5. Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. No. 126.) 
No. 6. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. (Bul. No. 155.) 
No. 7. Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. (Bul. No. 185.) 
No. 8. Compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. No. 203.) [In press.} 
Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 
No. 1. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary ware factories. ()ul, 
No. 104.) 


No. 2. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. (Bul. No. 120.) 
No. 3. Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. (Bul. No. 127.) 
No. 4. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. (Bul. No. 141.) 
No. 5. Industrial accident statistics. (Bul. No. 157.) 
No. 6. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. (Bul. No. 165.) 
No. 7. Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. (Bul. No. 179.) 
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No. 8. Report of British departmental committee on danger in the use of lead in the painting of 
buildings. (Bul. No. 188.) 
No. 9. Report of the committee on statistics and insurance cost of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. (Bul. No. 201.) [Limited edition.] ........ 
No. 10. Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Bul. No. 205.) [In press.] 
No. 11. Causes of death by occupation. (Bul. No. 207.) [In press.] 
No. 12. Hygiene of the printing trades. (Bul, No. 209.) [In press.] 
Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 
No. 1. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. (Bul. No. 124.) 
No. 2. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. (Bul. No. 133.) 
No. 3. Michigan copper district strike. (Bul. No. 139.) 
No. 4. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. (Bul. No. 144.) 
No. 5. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
(Bul. No. 145.) 
No. 6. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. (Bul. No. 191.) 
No. 7. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. (Bul. No. 198.) 
Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor), 
No. 1. Labor legislation of 1912. (Bul. No. 111.) 
No. 2. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. (Bul. No. 112.) 
No. 3. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. (Bul. No. 148.) 
No. 4. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. (Bul. No. 152.) 
No. 5. Labor legislation of 1914. (Bul. No. 166.) 
No. 6. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. (Bul. No. 169.) 
No. 7. Labor legislation of 1915. (Bul. No. 186.) [In press.] 
No. 8. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. (Bul. No. 189.) 
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Foreign Labor Laws. 
n No. 1. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. (Bul. 
No. 142.) 
No. 1. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. (Bul. No. 190.) [In press.] 

For material relating to this subject, but not included in this series, see Wages and hours of labor series, 
No. 9 (Bul. No. 147); Conciliation and arbitration series, No. 5 (Bul. No. 145); Miscellaneous series, Nos. 
ig 6, 7 (Buls. Nos. 159, 162). 

Miscellaneous Series. 
No. 1. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in the United States. (Bul. 
No. 109.) 


No. 2. Prohibition of night work of young persons. (Bul. No. 117.) 

No. 3. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. (Bul. No. 118.) 

No. 4. Employers’ welfare work. (Bul. No. 123.) 
' No. 5. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. (Bul. 
No. 158.) 

No. 6. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. (Bul. No. 159.) 

No. 7. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. (Bul. No. 162.) 

No. 8. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. No. 167.) 

No. 9. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. (Bul. No. 170.) 

No. 10. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. (Bul. No. 172.) 
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No. 11. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to May 1, 
1915. (Bul. No. 174.) 
No. 12. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garmentindustries. (Bul. No. 183.) 


No. 13. Profit sharing in the United States. (Bul. No. 208.) [In press.] 
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